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PREFACE 


Five years ago when 1857 The Uprising, was brought out by the 
Publications Division, I had little expectation of the book going into a second 
edition. I figured that given the plethora of books on diverse subjects cramming 
the bookstores today, a historical non-fiction of this genre, would not really be 
high on the priority of book lovers. I find myself proved wrong. So when my 
editor called up to say that the book was going into a new print, I was delighted; 
mainly because it was indicative of a positive response by the readers and 
also because it would give me an opportunity to correct some of the 
shortcomings in the first edition. 


One deficiency in particular has been rankling me for quite some time now, 
and that is the absence of an index, in an otherwise well documented and 
comprehensive work. No doubt there is a table of contents providing a thematic 
overview of the issues dealt with in the book. However, sequential listing of 
topics in the contents page was in no way adequate in giving the readers a 
feel of excitement and fervour that is built into the history of the time. The 
index will give the reader details not just about the dates and places where 
the action took place but also a glimpse of the passions and prejudices that 
made the players on both sides behave the way they did. In short it will provide 
a roadmap for the complex and far reaching events that are narrated in the 
pages of the book. 


The structure of the work remains unchanged; and only such alterations 
have been made as appeared necessary. Wherever I have detected an 
inaccuracy, I have corrected it. 

In the words of Pandit Nehru, the revolt of 1857-58 was essentially a 
feudal rising, though there was undoubtedly some nationalistic elements in it. 
But, what is the relevance of 1857 in India of today? The answer is simple; 
in our present times while economic and material progress is propelling India 
into the international arena, our regressive age old traditions, ethnic and caste 
differences combined with political in-fighting and avarice is pulling us back into 
the dark ages. 

Will there be an outburst of intellectual creativity and a metamorphosis in 
the social and religious practices? Only time can tell. However, we can take 
heart from the fact that sometimes the outline of our future is already written 


(iv) 


out in the past. And, if we do not learn from it, we will keep falling into the 
same trap over and over again. As I write these lines, | hope that we as 
a nation can draw lessons from our history and lead ourselves to enlightenment — 
and creativity instead of being dragged back into the dark recesses of human 


caprice and intolerance. 


November 16, 2013 (Gautam Gupta) 
New Delhi 
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Prelude to the Uprising 


“We must not forget that in the sky of India, serene as it is, 
a small cloud may arise, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, 
but which growing larger and larger, may at last threaten to burst 
and overwhelm us with ruin.” 


he above observation was made by Lord Canning at a banquet given in his 

honour by the East India Company on the eve of his departure for India, 
to assume the office of the Governor-General. It was August 1, 1855, a little 
less than two years away from the great rebellion. 


Subsequent events were to prove the new Governor-General’s presentiment, 
strangely prophetic. However, to the majority of his compatriots, the likelihood 
of a great crisis besetting the British Indian Empire was not even a distant possibility. 
Even Canning’s predecessor, Lord Dalhousie, who was known to be a visionary, 
was deluded into believing that everything was fine with the Indian empire, and 
to prove his point, he prepared a voluminous minute summarizing the achievements 
of his administration, before demitting the office of the Governor-General of India 
on 29" of February 1856. 


But the fact is that, beneath the “serene” sky of India the clouds of discontent 
had been gathering for quite a while and a feeling of hostility and sullen hatred 
towards the British was pervading all classes of society, it included the peasants, 
the aristocracy, the landowners, the traders, the local rulers and of course the 
native soldiers, who were the very backbone of the empire. But the ‘sahibs’, 
living within their charmed circle, remained blissfully unaware of the feelings of 
the common man. Besides, their arrogance and self-righteousness made them “so 
certain of the rightness of their overseas policy that practically none of them 
managed to look objectively, let alone with sympathy at the people whose land 
they had seized, ruined and drenched in blood.” 


To understand the origin and spread of the feeling of hostility and sullen hatred 
towards the British, which ultimately led to the rebellion that caused violent tremors 
almost toppling the empire, one needs to go back to the year 1757 when the 
empire was first won and India became the jewel of the British crown. 


The commencement of the British empire dates back to the Battle of Plassey 
(June 1757), exactly a hundred years before the great rebellion when the British 
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wrested power from the Nawab of Bengal, Siraj-ud-Daula. That was the turning 
point for the British and from being mere traders whose business interests depended 
upon the whims of various Indian rulers, they became empire builders. It was an 
empire won and then consolidated by the Baron of Plassey, better known as Lord 
Clive, through treachery, violence and fraud. And one hundred years that followed, 
witnessed its phenomenal expansion, making India the milch cow of Britain. 


During the hundred years, the vicious policy of aggression, deception, and 
brutality continued, and even multiplied, creating hostility and distrust amongst the 
people as they suffered grievous wrongs in the hands of their alien rulers. This 
feeling of dislike gradually pervaded, not just the different classes of people but 
every sphere of life, whether social, economic, military or agrarian. 


SOCIAL CAUSES 


If only one fault of the British soldier, were to be picked, that incensed all 
the classes alike, it was the “arrogance, insolence and selfishness... The social 
exclusiveness of the Englishmen, their superciliousness and insolent treatment of 
Indians, the immunity which they practically enjoyed for their criminal acts, including 
even murder of Indians was source of great discontent.” (Mohammed Ali Khan, a 
native commissioned officer in the East India Company’s Engineers (later the chief 
engineer of Begum Hazrat Mahal’s army in 1857 and executed by the British). 


The feeling of hostility and sullen hatred towards the British, had its 
origin in their haughty, boorish and abusive attitude towards the “natives.” The British 
attitude was typical of the conquering people towards the subject races... “Rude, 
arrogant, at best condescending.” We shall see later, how this arrogance translated 
into downright hostility and murderously violent behaviour towards the Indians. 


The British at the time were ignorant of the rich cultural heritage of India 
and viewed the people of the land as barbarians and savages. This comes across, 
again and again, in the communications made during this period through personal 
letters, official reports, private notes or public statements. A shocking statement 
made by the Marquess of Hastings, the Governor General of India (1814 to 1823) 
is just one example of the absolute contempt in which Indians were held. According 
to Hastings, Indians possessed “no higher intellect than a dog, an elephant or 
a monkey, might be supposed to be capable of attaining.”! 


__ It was inevitable that this arrogance would influence their behaviour in the 
interaction with all classes of Indians, whether zamindar or a mere servant. This 
was noticed by Syed Ghulam Hussain, the author of Seir-ul-Mutagherin, almost 
seventy seven years before the revolt. He had observed that there was hardly 
any social intercourse between Englishmen and Indians and that “they seldom visit 
or see any of us.” Their attitude of condescension extended towards all Indians, 
be he a zamindar or a mere servant. 


A British journalist, James Routledge (1829-1898), who was a correspondent 
for The Times of London, and, for a while, also edited The Friend of India, 
wrote about the shabby treatment meted out to Indians by his compatriots. In 


es 


' Quoted in Majumdar (Ed), HCIP, Vol X, Part Il, p 337 
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his revealing book, entitled English Rule and Native Opinion in India (1878), 
he gives a vivid description of how Englishmen were in the habit of elbowing 
their way through the crowd of Indians as if they were a herd of cattle. He 
also observed that “a man of the highest position in a district may be made to 
feel, and feel sharply, that he is subordinate to some young officer fresh from 
England and ignorant of all life save his school.” 


Even the lowest British clerk, or writer as he was called, expected every 
Indian, regardless of his status, to greet him with a salaam (salute). And, one 
decree actually prohibited Indians from approaching the Government House (in 
Calcutta) in a carriage! Neither was an Indian expected to sit down in the presence 
of an Englishman, however humble the latter’s situation might be. Even prominent 
Indians were not exempt from this racial prejudice. 


An episode in the life of Raja Rammohan Roy, one of the most respected 
Indians of his time, is a glaring example of such arrogance. It occurred in 1809 
when the Raja was travelling in his palkee, and happened to pass the Collector 
of Bhagalpur. It did not occur to him that he was expected to alight from his 
palkee and salute the Collector. This ‘defiance’ by an ‘inferior’, incensed the 
Collector Sahib so much that he insulted the Raja using highly abusive language. 


Such obnoxious behaviour was by no means uncommon and caused considerable 
antagonism, particularly among the intelligentsia. Dwaraka Nath Tagore, the grandfather 
of the poet observed in 1836 that “the Company treated Indians like slaves.” 


Even though many Englishmen, like Sir Charles Napier, the Commander-in- 
Chief in India (1849-50), agreed? that “nothing could be worse than the manners 
of Englishmen in India towards natives of all ranks,” Indians continued to be 
degraded and this humiliation was complete when, by 1840s Englishmen began 
to refer to Indians as ‘niggers’. “The connotation of the word from its use in 
the New World were suggestive of slavery and degradation.” 


That the unfair discrimination was practiced in the forces even more blatantly 
against the native soldiers or sepoys, is evident from the case of Mohammed 
Ali Khan, the Chief Engineer of the Begum of Avadh’s army (1857). 


Mohammed Ali Khan was captured in February 1858 on charges of being a spy 
and was sentenced to death. While he was awaiting execution, in a British camp 
near Unnao, he was in the custody of Sgt Forbes Mitchell (of the 93™ Sutherland 
Highlanders). Khan spoke at great length to Sgt Mitchell and what he told him speaks 
volumes about the discriminatory relationship that existed in the forces. 

An outstanding student, Mohammed Ali Khan had passed out of Roorkee 
Engineering College with more marks than all European pupils, civil and military, 
yet, he was offered the rank of a mere Jamadar of East India company’s Engineers 
and was made to serve as a native commissioned officer, subordinate to a European 
sergeant. 

The sergeant, was his inferior in every respect and “who would never have 
risen above the rank of a working-joiner in England... exhibited all the faults which 


2 Quoted in Martin Vol II, page 11 
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disgust and irritate Indians— 
arrogance, insolence and 
selfishness.”> Such behaviour was 
not meant to build confidence 
between the rulers and the ruled. 


And not surprisingly, the lot of 
the native servants, was the most 


pitiable. 
William Howard Russell 
(1820-1907), the great War 


Correspondent who was deputed 
by The Times of London to cover 
the Great Revolt in January 1858, 
recorded his shock at seeing two 
native servants who had been beaten 
up by their English masters and 
covered with plasters and bandages 
that were all bloody, “lying on their 
charpoys moaning.” 

And Frank Brown, an English 
merchant’s, observation was even 
more sordid. He writes about an 
Englishman, he had met, who 
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This is what Mohammed Ali Khan told his 
captor (on the eve of his execution), Sgt 
Forbes Mitchell, about how well-off Indians 
felt about the British. 


“Unless you learn the language of my 
countrymen, and mix with the _ better- 
educated people of this country, you will 
never understand nor estimate at its full 
extent the mischief which one such man 
does to your national reputation. One 
such example is enough... to confirm all 
that your worst enemies can say about 
your national selfishness and arrogance, 
and makes the people treat your 
pretensions to liberality and sympathy as 
mere hypocrisy. | had not joined the 
Company’s service from any desire for 
wealth, but from the hope of gaining 
honourable service; yet on the very 
threshold of that service | met with 
nothing but disgrace and dishonour, having 
to serve under a man whom | hated, yes, 
worse than hated, whom ! despised.” 


actually kept an orderly for the sole purpose of thrashing the other servants! 


In another account by Emily Eden, sister of Lord Auckland, the Governor 
General (1835-1842), there is mention of an indigo-planter who hunted natives 
with his bull-dog! 


Emily Eden, who had travelled, with her brother and sister Fanny, from Calcutta 


to Lahore, has left behind a graphic account of her journey in Up the Country, 
where she has cited many examples of “torture or even murder which the low 


Ignorance of the Indian System 


The arrogance and the lack of understanding of the Indian system came in 
for sharp criticism even by some of the enlightened British officers as we 
see from the following: 

‘Instead of trying to understand the nature of the Muslim and Hindu law, the 
British administrators purposely kept themselves aloof from the people and 
that their ignorance, arrogance and offensive behaviour was on the increase.” 


From “Notes on Indian Affairs” a work in tw 
Oo volumes (1837) by F J Shore, Judge District 
Court of Farrukhabad, North Western Provinces (Modern Uttar Pradesh). : 


> Forbes-Mitchell, p 184 
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Europeans get away with.” Also, Emily’s notes in her journal, speak of the “obvious 
miscarriages of justice which occur when European juries refuse to condemn those 
charged with a crime against a native.” 


Racial distinction was evident even in use of everyday facilities, like rest houses 
(Government maintained accommodation for travellers), where ostensibly, no 
discrimination was supposed to exist. Russell, who often stayed in Dak Bungalows 
during his travels in India, observed that, these buildings, though in theory, open 
to all, were in practice and reality reserved almost exclusively for Europeans. He 
makes no bones about the fact that “all such Government works are for the white 
man, and not for the black. The latter buries himself in the depths of some wretched 
bazaar, or in the squalid desolation of a tottering caravanserai.”4 


An unexpected development during this time helped in further widening the 
chasm. It was the advent of the memsahibs. 


In the early years of the empire, there was one area where a degree of social 
interaction did exist between the two communities when many British officers used 
to take Indian bibis. They sired Indian children and remained loyal to their families. 
However with the improvement in the communication system, and the advent of 
steamships, began the influx of the English women in India in search of marriage 
partners. The arrival of these memsahibs, and their atrocious behaviour towards 
the natives acted as another wedge, driven into the social divide. 


RELIGIOUS CAUSES 


“There is something very oppressive in being surrounded by heathen and 

Mohammedan darkness, in seeing idol worship all around. When we see 

the deep and debasing hold these principles have on the people, it is difficult 

to believe they can ever be freed from it.”> 

(Honoria Lawrence, wife of the Chief Commissioner of Avadh Sir Henry Lawrence in a 

letter home) 

The above observations of Honoria Lawrence illustrates the disgust with which 
the majority of the British viewed the religious practices of both Hindus and 
Muslims. 


The advent of the Christian missionaries in 1813, marked another watershed 
in the deteriorating relationship between the two communities and added to the 
already existing suspicion and fear, amongst both Hindus and Muslims, about the 
Government’s plans of destroying their religion. 


The zeal of the missionaries, filled the minds of the sepoys with apprehension 
and loathing. And the fact that the missionaries enjoyed the patronage of those 
in power strengthened their fear that the government, in tandem with the 
proselytizers, had a hidden plan to convert them to Christianity en masse. This 
fear was not unfounded because, not only were the missionaries, openly speaking 


4 Russell, Vol I, p 143 
5 Mudford, p 151 
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of the day when “the whole of Hindostan will turn Chine but also highly 
placed officers like Col. S G Wheler, Commandant of the 34! Native Infantry, 
were voicing their view that converting natives of all classes including sepoys 
to Christianity, should be the aim of every Christian. It was Col. Wheler’s hope 
that, “the Lord would make him the happy instrument of converting his neighbour 
to God, or, in other words, of rescuing him from eternal destruction.”© Even 
civilians like Mr Tucker (judge of Fatehpur in North Western Provinces at the 
time of the revolt) were zealously erecting masonry pillars on the Grand Trunk 
Road on which were inscribed extracts from The Ten Commandments and 
quotations from St. John’s Gospel. 


Rev. Gopinath Nandi, a Bengali Clergyman who worked at Fatehpur when 
Mr Tucker was the District Judge spoke of the prisoners in the jail and the 
arrangements he had made for them to be instructed daily in Christianity and general 
knowledge by a Christian teacher, “And every Sabbath morning the Gospel was 
preached by me. This privilege was granted by our pious magistrate. The judge 
and the magistrate, as well as other gentlemen, took a deep interest in the mission, 
and helped us with their prayers, good advice, and pecuniary aid.”’ 


And in the North Western Provinces, patwaris sent to Mission Schools to 
learn Devanagari script were presented with copies of New Testament on completion 
of their course. 


Matters were made worse by the fact that while the virtues of Christianity 
were being announced from rooftops day in and day out, the religions of India 
were attacked in the most venomous language. 


Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, who was Sadar Amin of Bijnor in the North Western 
Provinces at the time of the revolt analysed very succinctly the causes of the Revolt 
in a book of the same name. According to Sir Syed, whereas the Hindu and Muslim 
preachers taught the nuances of their respective religion in their private apartments, 
the Christian missionaries on the other hand preached in public places. No harm 
would have been done if they had restricted their activities to the teachings of 
Christ but they made the whole affair most unpalatable by their violent attacks 
on the prevailing religions of India thereby hurting the sentiments of the people. 


During this time, government passed a number of social legislations including 
the abolition of Sati and female infanticide. It was soon followed by the Hindu 
Widows Re-marriage Act passed by Lord Dalhousie’s successor, Lord Canning. 
However, the British attitude of arrogant contempt for all aspects of the Indian 
culture made all their reforms, even the humanitarian Ones, suspect in the eyes 
of the masses. Though a section of the enlightened Indians welcomed these social 
legislations, the majority of the population felt that it was an uncalled for 
interference in their time-honoured social custom. In one of his proclamations, Khan 
Bahadur Khan, the Rohilla leader and a patriotic fighter complained “the self- 


SL 
° Kaye, Vol I, p 480 
" Sen, p 210 
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immolation of wives on the funeral pyres of their husbands was an ancient religious 
pastor: the English had it discontinued and enacted their own regulation prohibiting 
oy 

The other unpopular Act passed by Lord Canning, was the General Service 
Enlistment Act which made it mandatory for all future recruits to the Bengal Army, 
to accept Overseas service (previously only six regiments of the Bengal Army were 
available for foreign service) if required, caused a more widespread discontent. 


Other actions like the introduction of common messing in jails in 1845 (and 
rumours that common messing would be extended to the army as well) was looked 
upon as a direct attack on the religious belief of Hindus. Even introduction of 
communal cooking, by Brahmin cooks, did not allay the fears of high caste Hindus 
as they loathed the idea of eating food not prepared by someone of their own 
group. Similarly, Muslim prisoners resented the fact that they were made to shave 
off their beards, which was a symbol of their faith. 


The build up of distrust was so strong among the convicts in the jails by this 
time that even some apparently innocuous acts, like the replacement of brass /Jotas 
of the prisoners (used for their daily ablutions) with earthenware /Jofas, caused a 
feeling of resentment as the earthenware /Jotas were difficult to clean, if touched 
by polluted hands. Though the step was taken merely as a measure of security, 
by the government, the new system was interpreted as a “subtle means of 
conversion.” This even resulted in riots in two places in Bihar. 


Introduction of the Railways and Telegraph 


At a time when the common people were already riding high on the wave 
of distrust, Lord Dalhousie was going ahead with his plans of introducing a modern 
system of communication. Known as the founder of civil engineering in India, to 
him goes the credit for building roads, setting up thousands of miles of electric 
telegraph and laying the first railway lines. All these acts linked together in the 
minds of the people as an attack on their religion. The railways in particular, was 
viewed with suspicion because different castes would be required to occupy the 
same compartment of the railway train was anathema to the Hindus and regarded 
as “the prelude to the casteless society of the accursed Kali Age which the mlechha 
rulers were predicted to sponsor.” 


A circular letter issued by one Mr Edmond from Calcutta in 1855 further 
added fuel to the fire. The purport of the letter was that the railways, steam 
vessels and electric telegraph were rapidly uniting the nation and the more they 
were brought together more certain became the conclusion that they had the same 
hopes, fears and wants and therefore time had come when the entire people should 
embrace a common faith to attain salvation instead of different methods of obtaining 


present and future happiness. 


8 Ball, Vol 2, pp 176-77 
9 Sen, p 15 
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The general outrage, following the circular, has been described by Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan, in the following words: “These letters so terrified the natives that 
they were as people struck blind. Or from under whose feet the ground had suddenly 
slipped away. All felt convinced that the hour so long anticipated had at last arrived, 
and that the servants of the Government first, and then the whole population would 
have to embrace Christianity.”'° Though a public denial was issued by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, it failed to allay the misgivings of the people about 
government’s plan to break down the caste barriers. 


A stage had now come when every action of the government was viewed 
as unwanted interference in the social and religious practices of Hindus by an 
alien Government and estranged a large section of the society 


DISCONTENT DUE TO ECONOMIC CAUSES 


Ruin of trade and industry was one of the worst consequences of the British 
rule and the commercial exploitation and repressive fiscal measures helped in 
spreading unrest in the rural areas. 


The administration of the whole state was geared to serve the interest of the 
British mercantile classes at the cost of the indigenous artisans, craftsmen and 
traders. The company officials claimed the right to internal trade without payment 
of duty whereas Indians were forced to pay them. Thus a monopoly was created 
for almost all articles of trade, including the bare necessities of life. A glaring 
example of this was the monopoly of the salt trade which was given to the servants 
of the Company and a duty of 35% was imposed on salt, an item which was not 
an article of luxury but of prime necessity. This put a heavy burden on the hapless 
masses and led to extreme penury among native traders and almost completely 
destroyed the Indian industry. 


Commercial exploitation was not the only form of exploitation that was taking 
place during this time. While the trade and industry was being wiped out on one 
hand, the peasants, cultivators and zamindars were being ruined on the other. 


Agrarian Unrest 


As more and more territory came into British possession, as a result of the 
aggressive wars of conquest, it became necessary for the British to come to grips 
with the management of the tenure of the land in the conquered territories. One 
needs to keep in mind that in 1803, after the British had acquired the valuable 
tract of Rohilkhand and the Lower Doab that is the territories lying between the 
Ganga and the Yamuna (then called the Ceded Provinces and subsequently as the 
North Western Provinces), the government of Lord Wellesley had assured the 
landholders of a Permanent Settlement on the lines of the Permanent Settlement 
already in operation in Bengal. The taluqdars and other landholders of the newly 
acquired territories were promised the right to their property on a permanent basis 
which was to be “concluded at the end of ten years.” 


LL 


'° Majumdar, Sepoy Mutiny, p 407 
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This policy was reiterated in 1805 with a clear understanding that permanent 
settlement would be concluded with all the stakeholders of land “on the expiry 


of the decennial leases.” 


Thus with a view to fixing the 
land tax, on a permanent basis, 
commissioners were appointed in 
1807 for superintending the 
settlement of the newly conquered 
territories, and notification was 
issued ensuring that the planned 
settlement, would remain fixed for 
all times to come.!! 


Subsequently, however, the 


Notification Issued for Fixing Land Tax on 
a Permanent Basis in Ceded Provinces 


“To the zemindars and other proprietors of 
land in those provinces, that the jumma 
(aggregate revenue paid by a cultivator or 
estate) which may be assessed on their 
estates in the last year of the settlement 
immediately ensuing the present settlement, 
shall remain fixed for ever, in case the 
zemindars shall now be willing to engage 


for the payment of public revenue on those 
terms in perpetuity and the arrangement 
shall receive the sanction of the court of 
Directors.” 


supreme government in Calcutta 
made a volte-face and the Court 
of Directors put a ban on the idea 
of a permanent settlement of land 
in the Ceded and Conquered 
territories (North Western Provinces). 


The government thus reneged on a public pledge. And as a result landholders 
were subjected to irregular and oppressive assessments. 


Settlement of the North Western Provinces finally began during the Governor- 
Generalship of Lord Bentinck. The Settlement Officers found that the proprietary 
rights generally belonged to single families or the village communities. In the North 
Western Provinces there was an important class of people called Taluqdars. These 
Taluqdars were mostly hereditary representatives of Rajput clans driven from the 
west to the east in the face of the Muslim invasion. Over a period of time, these 
various Rajput clans came to dominate their areas and started exercising superior 
rights for the clan as also those they had subjugated. 


The Role of Taluqdars 


The term taluqdar means holder of a taluq (a collection of villages). They 
were an influential class of men who held the right to collect rent or interest 
from the land. A taluqdar was something more than a hereditary revenue contractor 
and the surplus after paying the revenue of a particular estate was his property. 
Unlike the zamindar who had proprietary right in the soil, the taluqdar’s right 
was limited to the right of collection. Though taluqdars sometimes had proprietary 
rights in some small estates but in general, proprietary rights lay with the village 
communities. Thus, it was through the taluqdars that the native governments 
collected revenue and though technically they were only hereditary revenue 
collectors, for all intents and purposes, they constituted territorial aristocracy. 


'! Martin, Vol II, p 3 


It is this class that the British 
government wanted to eliminate. 
And this was the guiding principle 
adopted while carrying out the 
settlement of the North Western 
Provinces. The prime movers of 
this policy were Robert Merttins 
Bird, Member, Board of Revenue, 
North Western Provinces and 
James Thomason, successor to 
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Wellesley’s Proposed Permanent 


Settlement 


“the proprietary rights of all zemindars, 
talugdars and other descriptions of 
landholder possessing a right of property in 
the lands comprising their zemindaries, 
talooks or other tenures, to be confirmed 
and established under the authority of the 
British government, in conformity to the laws 
and usages of the country.” 


Bird and a future Lieutenant- 
Governor of N W Provinces. 


The policy pursued by both these men aimed at strongly discouraging the 
growth of a middle and upper class landed gentry. As the landed property was 
the only means by which a good upper and middle class could be sustained, 
their objective was to sub divide minutely, property in land and reduce all landholders 
to the common level of impoverishment, thus eliminating all landed aristocracy 
of the country, who were looked upon, by the British as, no more than a set 
of mischievous and superfluous middlemen. They even drilled this policy into the 
minds of young settlement officers fresh from England. It did not even occur 
to them that such an extreme step would alienate the entire class of landed gentry 
from the British rulers. They also lost sight of the fact that many of these taluqdars, 
protected their tenants or subjects and if they ever turned against the British, the 
villagers, whose interests they claimed they were trying to protect would inevitably 
join hands with their masters or natural leaders—taluqdars—for whom they had not 
only fear but respect and affection too. 


The taluqdars had recognized right to contract for the collection of revenue 
and it was a grievous mistake on the part of the British rulers to demolish this 
great institution. The settlement officers went whole hog to give the taluqdars a 
bad name and they made an all out effort to ensure their ruination. Taluqdars were 
branded “as a set of worthless drones.” To quote Kaye, “To oust a talugdar was 
held by some young settlement officers to be as great an achievement as to shoot 
a tiger.”'* Thus the taluqdars were systematically deprived of every piece of land 


to which they could not show a proprietary title which would stand scrutiny in 
a court of law. 


The case of the Raja of Mainpuri (in Lower Doab) may be cited to highlight 
the plight of the talukdars. One of the great landholders, the Raja belonged to 
an old and highly respected family and had served the British government loyally 
and faithfully. He was the taluqdar of a large estate comprising nearly two hundred 
villages and was one of the most influential of the landed aristocracy in the Doab. 
A zealous young settlement officer with a view to finding flaw in the tenure of 


2 Kaye, Vol I, p 160 
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the Raja, carefully examined such deeds, as the Raja could produce and found 
that his claim was valid for only about a fourth of two hundred villages for which 
he had a just proprietary right thus reducing his property in one blow by nearly 
three quarters. This sort of thing happened in innumerable estates for which the 
title deeds demanded were not available. 


Such a decision was bound to make enemies of the landed aristocracy who 
otherwise would have been the friends and supporters of the British government. 
Seeds of mutiny were uncannily planted by such wholly unjust and unfair action. 


Henry St George who was involved with the administration of the newly 
acquired North Western Provinces made the following prophetic observations in 
1832 in his capacity as a Director of the East India Company: 


“The way to conciliate the peasantry, to improve their condition, is not, I think, 
by dissolving the connection between them and their superior taluqdars, or village 
zemindars. The one we have, | fear, entirely displaced; but we cannot destroy 
the memory of their past or the consciousness of their present state. They were 
once prosperous, and they and their descendants must feel that they are no longer 
so. They are silent, because the natives of India are accustomed to endure and 
to submit to the will of their rulers; but if any enemy appear on our Western 
frontier, or if an insurrection unhappily take place, we shall find these Taluqdars, 
I apprehend, in the adverse ranks, and their ryots and retainers ranged under the 
same standard.”!? 


The result—landholders were subjected to irregular and oppressive assessments. 
The government’s decision in this regard was conscious and deliberate and was 
in furtherance of its objective to squeeze and snuff out the native aristocracy. This 
is supported by the evidence of Colonel Sleeman, the Resident at Lucknow who 
was commissioned by Dalhousie to inquire into the state of Avadh. However, 
Sleeman also made a study of the conditions prevailing in the other half of Avadh 
which had been ceded to the British as a result of the treaty of 1801. And he 
came to the conclusion that the excessive assessments and uncertainty of law in 
civil cases was causing ruination of almost all the ancient families. To quote Sleeman 
“A less and less proportion of the annual produce of their lands is left to them 
in our periodical settlements of the land revenue; while family pride makes them 
expend the same sums in the marriage of their children, in religious and other 
festivals, personal servants, and hereditary retainers. They fall into balance, incur 
heavy debts, and the proprietors are reduced to poverty. They say, and this is true, 
that four times more of these families have gone to decay in the half of the 
territory made over to us in 1801, than in the half reserved by the Oude 


sovereign.” !* 


Nothing could be a more scathing indictment of the British rule. Sleeman’s 
observations are quite revealing and explain why the landed aristocracy of Avadh 


13 Kaye, Vol I, p 165 
4 Martin, Vol II, p 4 
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had such a strong aversion to the British rule and why the fight against the British 
was the longest and the bloodiest in Avadh. 

W H Russell, the great war correspondent of The Times of London who had 
travelled extensively in Rohilkhand during his sojourn in India in 1858-59, speaks 
of its utterly impoverished population where the Company’s land tax was as high 
as sixty six percent. 

William Edwards, the Collector of Badaun, a district in Rohilkhand was one 
of the few officers who could foresee the disastrous consequences of “great abuse 
of the power of the civil courts, and the reckless manner in which they decreed 
the sale of rights and interests connected with the soil, in satisfaction of petty debts, 
and the dangerous dislocation of society which was in consequence being 
produced.”!5 He even brought this matter to the notice of his superior authorities, 
but he was called an alarmist showing thereby how far removed was the British 
government from the field realities. Under the Sale Law, the powerful landholders 
became paupers overnight “shrivelled into tenants of mud-huts and possessors only 
of a few cooking-pots.”!® 


Rent Free and Charitable Endowments 


The settlement officers doing the setthement work in the North Western 
Provinces also looked into the rent free tenures with a view to either resuming 
or releasing such land from assessment. Strong proof of validity like royal firman 
and other authentic documents were ignored bringing under the tax net lands which 
had been free from assessment for ages. Again charitable and religious endowments 
both Hindu and Muslim by which the village paid its due to the descendants of 
a priest for the upkeep of a temple or a mosque or a school or a madarsa was 
subjected to a rigorous scrutiny with a view to terminating such largesse. 


The effect of the above mentioned measures on the army was pithily summed 
up by The Englishman of Calcutta in an article on November 2, 1838 in the 
following words “The sepoys are almost all landholders, many of them Brahmins, 
whose families are supported by the charitable foundations which it is now sought 
to confiscate and destroy... leading to a loss of confidence in British faith and 


honour... we shall very soon have to trust for our security to British troops 
alone.”!7 


DISAFFECTION OF PRINCES 
Unrest Due to Annexation of States: The Doctrine of Lapse 


It must be remembered that while distrust and resentment against the British 
government, was slowly building up amongst the common man, the native rulers, 
were yet untouched by it. But, by introducing the Doctrine of Lapse, Lord Dalhousie, 


'S Edwards, Personal Adventures, p 14 
'© Kaye, Vol I, p 157 
'’ Quoted in Mason, p 251 
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the Governor-General (1848-1856) in one stroke, brought the native Rajas within 
the fold of discontent.!8 


The Duke of Wellington had said, “To annex a state is to degrade and beggar 
the natives, making them all enemies.” 


The truth of the statement was to prove true, again and again, as Lord Dalhousie 
embarked on his course of annexation, using his policy of the “Doctrine of Lapse,” 
to justify his annexation of several states of India. His policy led to major discontent 
and disaffection amongst all classes of people in India, both the civilian and military. 


Dalhousie’s policy of the Doctrine of Lapse by which native rulers who had 
no natural heirs, were denied the right to adopt a successor, incensed both the 
rulers and their subjects. Up till then, it was a widespread practice amongst the 
Rajas, to adopt heirs. The Hindu law sanctioned the adoption of a son who was 
given as much right as a natural heir in performing funeral rites, sacrifices and 
prayers for the departed soul; therefore the government’s role as a referee in deciding 
the cases of adoption was viewed as an attack on the religious susceptibilities of 
the people... by both Hindus and Muslims. 


The euphemistic term “Doctrine of Lapse,” was simply a strategy formulated 
to impound the native ruler’s right to adopt an heir. According to this policy, when 
local ruler died childless, his principalities would be “annexed in the teeth of 
existing treaties on the ground of the alleged want of heirs.” 


It is interesting to note that Dalhousie’s policy and consequent annexation of 
the kingdoms of heirless rulers, was highly applauded by the British, at first, but 
later led to violent criticism by the British writers as it was felt that his policy 
of annexation was one of the main factors that “contributed to the mutiny.” 


Satara, Jhansi, Nagpur and Avadh and a few other principalities were annexed 
under this doctrine. Thus the descendants of those very princes with whose help 
and cooperation the English had succeeded in establishing their power in this 
country were “very shamefully treated.” In the words of a leading historian of the 
British period, the native states which entered into an alliance with the English 
government of India, ended losing “their very existence at the sweet will of the 
alien Governor-General...” 


To understand the enormous injustice inflicted on the native rulers, one needs 
to go into some details of each annexation. 
Satara: Flagrant Breach of Faith 
“I received new assurances, in the name of the Governor General, that 
my kingdom should be preserved intact and undiminished.... But not one 
of those enticing promises was fulfilled... a treaty of a most humiliating 
nature forced upon me... and I was obliged to content myself with a small 
portion of my once powerful kingdom.” 


'8 Quoted in Mason, p 251 
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The extract, on the earlier page from the statement drawn up by Mr. De 
Woolmar on behalf of Raja Pratap Singh of Satara printed among the Parliamentary 
papers, throws light on the underhand methods resorted to by the British to gain 
control. 

By the end of the 18" century, the descendants of Shivaji had lost most of 
their power and authority to the Peshwas (the First Minister of the Maratha kings). 
And though they took on the grand title of Chhatrapati, the Rajas had become 
mere puppet rulers at Satara. Gradually, the growing power of the Peshwas led 
to the total eclipse of the house of Shivaji. And things came to such a pass that 
in 1808, when Pratap Singh, one of the descendants of Shivaji, became the ruler 
of Satara, his position was that of a virtual prisoner in the hands of the Peshwa, 
“securely guarded in the fort of Satara.” 


However, both the British and the Peshwa vied with each other to gain control 
over the Raja because, even though he was merely the titular head of the Marathas, 
he was still valuable as a “political pawn”. How important he was to the battling 
powers is evident from the fact that during the Third Anglo-Maratha war, when 
the Peshwa was defeated by the British and became a fugitive (before his final 
surrender and abdication), he made sure that his prisoner accompanied him wherever 
he moved. Thus Pratap Singh was forced to follow the Peshwa from place to place 
till February 1818, when the Peshwa was defeated and his best general Gokhale 
was killed. Along with other booty, Pratap Singh fell into British hands. There 
was some negotiation between the British and the Raja and he was urged to throw 
in his lot with the British. They also promised that following the Peshwa’s deposition 
and annexation of his territory, the Raja of Satara would be re-established as a 
ruler and restored to the power like his ancestor Shivaji. 


However not only did the British fail to live up to their commitment but also 
brought some trumped up charges against him; firstly, by alleging him of conspiring 
with the Portuguese Government of Goa against the British government and 
secondly, of intriguing with the ex-Raja of Nagpur and trying to get the help 
of Russians and Turks to oust the English from India! There was no basis whatsoever 
for making such an accusation which was completely false. The result was that 


Pratap Singh, was deposed in 1839 and banished to Varanasi and was replaced 
by his worthless brother Appa Sahib. 


Many historians feel that this act was consistent with the British strategy of 
keeping the strong and accomplished people out of power. “The British officials 
could not tolerate a capable man on the throne in a native state,” said a historian. 


In fact many Englishmen of the time, both official and non-official, were 
convinced of the Raja’s innocence. The statement of Major Carpenter, who was 
in charge of the prisoner Raja of Satara at Varanasi, is ample evidence of the 
fact, “I carefully studied the whole voluminous document connected with the Raja’s 


case, and the result was a belief in his innocence, and this belief has been confirmed 
beyond a doubt by subsequent disclosure.” 
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Appa Sahib died without issue in 1848. At his deathbed he adopted a son 
and a successor. But his claim was not accepted and his adoption was set aside 
and Satara was annexed to the British. 


The following statement made by, none other than Sir John Low, Military 
Member of Lord Dalhousie’s Council gives a good idea of the extent of shock 
and disgruntlement caused by British action in Satara: “The confidence of our 
Native Allies was a good deal shaken by the annexation of Satara.... When I 
went to Malwa, in 1850.... it is remarkable that every native who ever spoke 
to me respecting the annexation of Satara, asked precisely the same question, 
what crime the late Rajah commit that his country should be seized by the 
Company?”!? 


The feeling of outrage, caused Major Bell, in his book The Empire of India 


by this wholly unjustified act, 
continued to exacerbate the 
relationship between the British 
and the Indians and is considered 
by many as one of the major 
incidents that forced the Mutiny. 


Nagpur 


The seizure of Satara was 
followed by the annexation of 
Nagpur in 1854. When the last 
Raja of Nagpur, Raghuji Bhonsle 
the 3" died in 1853 without having 
a son, it served as an excuse for 
the Governor-General Lord 
Dalhousie to gobble up the state. 


“(The sovereignty) of Nagpur 
lapsed to the paramount power, for 
there was no heir or representative 
of Bhonsle family or even a 
claimant to the throne of Nagpur,” 
noted Dalhousie in his minute of 


published in 1864, criticised the action of Lord 
Dalhousie in the following words: 


“Sir Richard Jenkins, the British Resident at 
Nagpur from 1810 to 1827 in his Nagpur 
Report (1827) declares the rule that had been 
observed in seating the Raja, then a minor, on 
the throne, and that should be observed in 
choosing his successor from the female line, 
in case he should die without having a son. 
That rule was to choose the nearest male 
descendant of the last Raja who had any. 
According to that rule the late Raja’s grand 


nephew, the great grandson of Raghoji the 


second’s daughter and that Rajah’s nearest 
male descendant, was chosen and adopted as 
a son, on the death of his grand-uncle, the late 
Raghoji the 3 of Nagpur. 

Lord Dalhousie without any enquiry or notice, 
declared the Bhonsle family to be extinct and 
Nagpur state to have lapsed for want of an 
heir.” 


January 28, 1854. He ignored all the assurances that the Government of India 
had given to the House of Nagpur, according to which, “The treaty contracted 
by the Government of India with that of Nagpur was one of perpetual friendship 
and alliance and the state of Nagpur was officially declared in 1826 to be one 
of the substantive powers of India. As a substantive power of India, the Nagpur 
sovereign or his representative could adopt a son on the failure of a male issue 
according to the customary laws of his religion.”?° 


'? Quoted in Thomson and Garrett, p 401 
20 Basu, p 932 
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On the death of the Raja, his grandmother, the widow of Raghuji Bhonsle 
the 2"! (who had been the Regent during the minority of the last Raja), adopted 
the deceased Raja’s grandnephew, Yeshwant Rao. And with the approval of the 
entire royal household, including consent of the widows of the Raja, the adopted 
son performed the ceremonies and funeral rites of the deceased sovereign. However, 
Dalhousie refused to recognise the chosen heir and proclaimed the extinction of 
Nagpur Raj and annexed Nagpur. 


Major Evans Bell, Assistant Commissioner at Nagpur in 1855 who had strongly 
advocated the claim of the dispossessed ruling family, was accused of insubordination 
and lost his appointment! 


Another person sympathetic to the cause of the Nagpur royal family, was Sir 
John Low, the Military Member of the Governor General’s Council (1853-1856). 
He strongly protested against the action of Lord Dalhousie. 


The annexation of Nagpur was followed by a ruthless spoliation of the palace. 
Not only were all the jewels and other valuables seized but also all the cattle and 
animals from the royal stable were sold in the market to the highest bidder. 


So, what was the real reason behind Dalhousie’s ruthless annexation of 
Nagpur, that too in the face of so much opposition, even from his own people? 
It was obvious to everybody that the absence of a direct heir was only an 
alibi. The real reason for his action was—the complete control of Nagpur. 
Dalhousie himself admitted that the possession of Nagpur would increase British 
military strength, enlarge their commercial resources, and ultimately consolidate 
British power in India. 


Lord Dalhousie’s own observation, given below, makes the true motive for 
annexing Nagpur, amply evident: “/n case its incorporation with the British empire 
would extinguish a Government having separate feelings and interests, and would 
absorb a separate military power out of which there must always be a possibility 
that embarrassment, if not anxiety, might some day arise. The incorporation of 


A Shocking Tale of Dishonour 


Sir J W Kaye gives a vivid account of ultimate indignity perpetrated on the royal 
family by Dalhousie: 


“It must have been a great day for speculative cattle-dealers at Sitabaldi when 
the royal elephants, horses, and bullocks were sold off at the price of carrion, 
and a sad day, indeed, in the royal household, when the venerable Bankha Baee, - 
with all the wisdom and moderation of four-score well-spent years upon her, was 
so stung by a sense of the indignity offered to her, that she threatened to fire 
the palace if the furniture were removed. But the furniture was removed, and the 
Jewels of the Bhonsle family, with a few propitiatory exception, were sent to the 
Calcutta market. And | have heard it Said that these seizures and sales, created 


a worse impression not only in Berar, but in the surrounding provinces, than the 
seizure of the kingdom itself.” | 
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Nagpur would give to us territory which comprises 60,000 square miles producing 
an annual revenue of forty lakhs of rupees and containing more than four million 
of people who have long desired to return to our rule. It would completely surround 
the dominion of his Highness the Nizam.... It would render continuous several 
British provinces between which foreign territory is now interposed... It would place 
the only direct line of communication which exists between Calcutta and Bombay 
almost within British territory...”?! 


Jhansi 


We have seen how eagerly Lord Dalhousie accepted an imaginary chain of 
precedents offered to him for general use. Satara and Nagpur were annexed on 
the strength of those precedents. “To aid in the particular destruction of the petty 
state of Jhansi, he tried to extract a direct precedent from its own annals. There 
was no such precedent; he could only create the phantom by a perversion of 
facts before him.” (Major Evans Bell). The involvement of Jhansi in the uprising 
is a text-book case of how the British greed and penchant for prevarication, 
misrepresentation and doublespeak, was responsible in driving a loyal house into 
revolt. Initially Jhansi was a small state in Bundelkhand under a Maratha chief. 
He was designated as Subedar and ruled under the suzerainty of the Peshwa but 
after the Peshwa’s abdication in 1818 Jhansi came under British control. In the 
beginning, the British did everything to strengthen their alliance with Jhansi. It 
began with the Treaty of 1817, when Lord Hastings, recognised Ramchandra Rao, 
his heirs and successors as the hereditary rulers. It was further strengthened in 
1832 by Lord Bentinck who rewarded Ramchandra Rao, for his good services, 
by granting him the title of Raja. 


Jhansi: Gross Misrepresentation of Facts by Lord Dalhousie 

Major Evans Bell completely exposes Lord Dalhousie’s penchant for “lies and 
deliberate representation of facts in order to achieve his end,” in the following 
words: 

“Of the regularity of the adoption in every point of view there never was any doubt 
or question raised... Indeed the adoption was recognised as regular and 
irreversible.... The decision of the Government on that point is summed up in 
the following words ‘The adoption was good for the conveyance of private rights, 
though not for the transfer of the Principality’ by the treaty of 1817, it was certainly 
not contemplated by either party to the treaty that the heir of a Subedar of Jhansi 
could any circumstances fail to be his successor. No other law was intended or 
thought of except the Hindu law of inheritance, in which adoption is an ordinary 
and essential incident. No article or stipulation in the treaty gave us the right to 
interfere with the operation of the Hindu law, to mutilate or substitute any other 
law of descent.” 


21 Majumdar (Ed) HCIP, Vol IX, Part I, p 74 
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The Raja proved to be a faithful ally and in the winter of 1826 when Lord 
Combermere, the then Commander-in-Chief was leading his armies against 
Bharatpur, the British position was threatened by one Nana Pandit, a Maratha Sardar 
of Central India. Jhansi ruler sent his cavalry and infantry regiments along with 


a couple of field guns. Nana Pandit was cowed and the British position rendered 


safe. 

Ramchandra Rao had no heir and on his death in 1836, his uncle Raghunath 
Rao succeeded him. Raghunath Rao too died childless in 1838. The Government 
of Lord Auckland recognised Raghunath Rao’s brother Gangadhar Rao, the husband 
of future Rani Lakshmi Bai as his successor. Towards the end of 1853 he too 
died without heir but before his death he adopted a boy from another branch 
of his family in the presence of Major Ellis, the Political Agent at Jhansi together 
with many other state officials. The adoption took place on November the 19th 
and the boy who was 5 years old was given the name Damodar. 


Gangadhar Rao commended his widow and the child to the care of the 
Government and made an earnest plea to the Government to treat the child with 
kindness. And requested that the “administration of the State should be vested in 
my widow during her lifetime as the sovereign of this principality and... the child 
adopted.” 


Lord Dalhousie ruled against the prayer of Gangadhar Rao and his widow; 
and in March 1854, Jhansi was incorporated into the British dominion. In a minute 
dated the 27" of February 1854 Lord Dalhousie wrote “7here is no heir of the 
body of the late Raja— there is no heir whatever of any Raja or Subedar of 
Jhansi with whom the British Government has at any time had relations: the Late 
Raja was never expected by his own people to adopt, and a previous adoption 
by the Raja, whom the British Government constituted hereditary chief of Jhansi, 
was not acknowledged by the British Government. Wherefore it follows that the 
right to refuse to acknowledge the present adoption by Gangadhar Rao is placed 
beyond question.” 


In fact, Rani Lakshmi Bai herself, in a letter addressed to the Governor-General, 
dated February 16, 1854, tried to draw his attention to Article 2 of the treaty 
of 1817 by pointing out the distinction between the two different words—Warisan 
and Janisinan, used to denote the heirs and successors... “the first means normal 
heirs but the second includes adopted sons.” 


The Rani continued to hope against hope that Lord Dalhousie would see reason. 
She even sent her agents to London but to no avail. It was apparent that the 
Government Was not interested in ascertaining the truth and lacked all sense of 
Justice and humanity when dealing with the people and princes of India. 


Ultimately the British had to pay a heavy price for their folly, when in 1857- 
58, the Rani took the field against the troops led by British officers. 


ST 
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Discontinuance of Pension to the Late Peshwa Baji Rao II’s Adopted Son 


The adopted son of the Peshwa, faced the same fate. Following his defeat 
in the Third Anglo-Maratha War, Peshwa Baji Rao II was marched off to Bithur 
near Kanpur on an annual pension of rupees eight lakhs. Many Maratha families 
followed Baji Rao to Bithur to avail of the latter’s generosity and among them 
were Madhavrao Narayan Bhatt and his wife Gangabai, to whom a son was born 
in 1824. This was none other than Dhondu Rao Pant, better known as Nana 
Sahib. 


Peshwa Baji Rao II formed a strong attachment with Nana Sahib and in June 
1827, formally adopted him. And before his death in 1851, the Peshwa made a 
will by which he bequothed all the rights of succession and power to his adopted 
son Nana Sahib. But when Nana Sahib demanded, as his right, that his father’s 
pension be continued to him, Lord Dalhousie refused to recognise Nana as Peshwa 
or to even continue to pay the pension. 


Nana Sahib left no stone unturned and even sent his trusted advisor, Azimullah 
Khan to London to reverse Lord Dalhousie’s decision and 50,000 pounds were 
spent in the process. But though he was a social success in the London drawing 
rooms, Azimullah Khan, failed in his mission to get redress for Nana Sahib. 


Thus, the failure to get due cognition from the British as the rightful heir of 
Baji Rao I, turned Nana Sahib into a bitter enemy of the British Government 
and a pre-eminent leader of the revolt. 


Sambalpur, Tanjore and Carnatic 


Dalhousie’s policy of “lapse” continued with Nawab Mohammed Ghaus of 
Carnatic and again when he annexed Sambalpur in 1849 and Tanjore in 1855. 


On the death of the last Nawab Mohammed Ghaus of Carnatic in October 
1855, his successor was not granted the title. On the recommendations of George 
Harris, the Governor of Madras, Dalhousie annexed Carnatic and thereafter the 
Nawab of Carnatic was officially called the Prince of Arcot. Indians were “astounded 
and shocked by the fate of Carnatic and Tanjore. The House of Nagpur had openly 
defied the British power and more than once challenged in the armed contest, 
but the princes of Tanjore and Carnatic had always been loyal and submissive. 
Yet they all came to the same end and Indians were concerned to find friends 
and foes condemned to the common doom.” 


Avadh—tThe Bitter Harvest of its Annexation 


“In the number of cattle, horses and goods which they possess, and in 
the appearance of their houses and clothes, the people are in no points 
worse (in many, better) off than our own subjects. The wealth of Lucknow, 
not merely those in authority, but the prosperity of the bankers and 
shopkeepers is far superior to that of any city— in the British dominions. 
How can all this be the case if the Government is notorious for tyranny 
and oppression?” 
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The above observation was made by a British judge, F.J. Shore (in his book 
Notes on Indian Affairs, published in 1837), questioning the alleged charges of 
“mal-administration of Avadh.” 

Allegations of oppression and mismanagement by the Nawabs of Avadh, 
circulating at the time, were obviously motivated by British greed for power, and 
Lord Wellesley’s (the then Governor-General) ultimate plan of commandeering 
Avadh. 

The falseness of these charges have been proved, time and again by the records 
of visitors to the city of that time. Bishop Heber’s journal is one such example. 
Heber was the Bishop of Calcutta and in that capacity he travelled continually 
throughout India performing his episcopal duties. Having heard much about the 
maladministration of Avadh from the British Resident as well as the Governor- 
General (Bentinck), Heber was pleasantly surprised, while passing through Lucknow, 
to see that the countryside was “well cultivated” and prosperous. 


Lord Amherst too, while transiting through Lucknow on his journey to Delhi 
and Simla, found the countryside in a flourishing condition. Besides, the Nawab 
also advanced him a loan of a million and a half pounds which enabled the Company 
to tide over the financial crisis triggered by the Burmese War. Thus it becomes 
increasingly clear that the strategy of duplicity, for the annexation of Avadh, had 
been put into action long before the actual takeover. 


To understand this better, one needs to take a closer look at the stratagem 
used by the British to gain control over Avadh and how all the lies and prevarications 
resorted to by them, to gain their objective, ultimately resulted in alienating the 
entire population of Avadh and pushing them into rebellion. 


British Relationship with the Kingdom of Avadh 


The establishment of British supremacy in India is so closely interwoven with 
the kingdom of Avadh that the issue relating to the annexation of Avadh deserves 
a somewhat detailed examination. 


The Vision that was Avadh 


The beauty and luxury of Lucknow, the capital of Avadh, was described by WH 
Russell, the great war correspondent: 


"A vision of palaces, minars, domes azure and golden, cupolas, colonnade, long 
facades of fair perspective in pillar and column, terraced roofs— all rising up a calm 
still ocean of the brightest verdure. Look for miles and miles away, and still the 
ocean spreads, and the towers of the fairy-city gleam in its midst, spires of gold 
glitter in the sun. Turrets and glided spheres shine like constellations. 


“There is nothing squalid to be seen. There is a city more vast than Paris, as it 
seems, and more brilliant, lying before us. Is this a city in Oudh? Is this the capital 


of a semi-barbarous race, erected by corrupt, effete, and degraded dynasty? | 
confess, | felt inclined to rub my eyes again and again.” 
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The process of disintegration of the Mughal empire had already started towards 
the end of Aurangzeb’s rule. And after the death of Aurangzeb, the provincial 
viceroys declared themselves independent. The viceroy of Avadh was one of the 
most important of them. The early rulers of Avadh were called Nawab Viziers;: 
they were not independent sovereigns but hereditary ministers of the Mughal 
emperors. Gradually, however, they threw off the mask of allegiance and became 
independent for all intents and purposes. The British found the Nawab Viziers 
to be loyal allies who provided the bulk of the sepoys recruited for the Company’s 
army. 

The British first came in contact with Avadh when Mir Qasim, the titular Nawab 
of Bengal, formed a confederacy with Nawab Shuja-ud-daula of Avadh, and the 
Mughal Emperor Shah Alam II, with a view to recovering Bengal from the English. 
But they were defeated in the Battle of Buxar (October 22, 1764) by Major Hector 
Munro. Soon after, the British secured Varanasi and also the forts of Chunar and 
Allahabad from Avadh. Shuja-ud-daula, after a failed attempt to get help from the 
Marathas, surrendered to the British and in the settlement that followed (Treaty of 
Allahabad), Avadh was restored to the Nawab on payment of fifty lakhs of rupees. 
Districts of Allahabad and Kara were detached from Avadh and handed over to 
Shah Alam II and in return the Emperor, by a firman, formally granted the Diwani 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to the East India Company (August 12, 1765). 
Subsequently the strength of the Avadh army was capped at 35,000. When Shah 
Alam II was forced to place himself under the Maratha tutelage in 1770-71, Warren 
Hastings deprived the Emperor of the districts of Kara and Allahabad and made 
these over to Avadh Nawab for fifty lakhs of rupees and an annual subsidy for 
the maintenance of a garrison of the Company’s army for Nawab’s “protection’. 
Chunar and Allahabad forts were however retained by the Company. 


The British perfidy is very evident here—the money was extracted from Avadh 
for a piece of territory which rightfully belonged to them and they were forced 
to maintain an alien army on their soil (Treaty of Varanasi). Thus a noose was 
put around the neck of the Nawab and foundation laid of a policy that would 
result in final capitulation of Avadh. 


The Nawabs were made to sign treaty after treaty which entangled them in 
a vice like grip—subsidy in return for internal and external defence became heavier 
and heavier which they could not afford to pay. The shameless plunder of the 
Begums of Avadh by Warren Hastings is too well known to merit a mention here. 


The Rohilkhand Episode 

No narration of the British relationship with Avadh will be complete without 
recalling the Rohilkhand episode of 1774, during the reign of Shuja-ud-daula, as 
it had a direct bearing on the events of 1857. 

Following the disintegration of the Mughal empire, the Rohillas, an Afghan 
clan, made themselves masters of Rohilkhand—the tract of country lying to the 
north-west of Avadh between the river Ganga and the hills. Its capital was Bareilly. 
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The earlier name of Rohilkhand was Kather. At the time when Shuja-ud-din was 
the Nawab of Avadh, Rohilkhand was governed by a confederacy of Rohilla chiefs 
under the leadership of Hafiz Rahmat Khan. This was the time when the Marathas 
were making deep inroads into the Indo-Gangetic plain. Consequently, the Rohilla 
chief and Nawab Shuja-ud-daula came to an understanding in terms of which, the 
Nawab was to receive forty lakhs of rupees for defending the Rohillas if attacked 
by the Marathas. The Marathas did attack in 1773 but they were defeated by 
the combined armies of the Nawab and the Company. The Rohillas failed to pay 
the stipulated forty lakhs of rupees to the Nawab—they just did not have the 
money. This infuriated the Nawab who in an ‘evil moment’ sought the help of 
Warren Hastings in attacking the Rohillas. A sum of forty lakhs of rupees was 
paid by the Nawab to the Company for hiring British troops. The Rohilla chief 
was defeated and killed in the Battle of Miranpur Katra (April 1774) and Rohilkhand 
except for the principality of Rampur, was annexed to the Avadh kingdom. Rohilla 
war was a war of naked aggression. In the opinion of Mill, Macaulay and other 
historians “Hastings deliberately sold the lives and liberties of a free people.” Rohillas 
had not offended the English in any way. The whole transaction was of a 
‘mercenary character’. We shall see in due course how in 1801, the British got 
the whole of Rohilkhand for free from the Nawab of Avadh and how in 1857 
nemesis overtook the British in the person of Khan Bahadur Khan, a grandson 
of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, when Rohilkhand rose in revolt and almost turned the 
tide of the war. 


When Asaf-ud-daula succeeded Shuja-ud-daula as the Nawab Vizier of Avadh, 
he was forced to enhance the subsidy to be paid to the Company for maintenance 
of its troops by Rs. 50,000. He was most friendly to the English and had helped 
them with money and elephants in the latter’s war with Tipu Sultan. 


The dismemberment of Avadh started at a rapid pace when Asaf-ud-daula’s 
successor Saadat Ali ascended the throne. Ghazipur and Kanpur came into 
Company’s possession in 1775, Fatehgarh in 1787 and Allahabad in 1798. In spite 
of Saadat Ali’s loyalty to the English, Wellesley, the then Governor-General, wanted 
the Nawab to disband his own army, take on more of the Company’s troops and 
surrender to the Company a portion of his territory for maintenance of additional 
troops of the Company. British policy vis-a-vis Avadh is abundantly clear from 


the following letter which Lord Wellesley, wrote to the British Resident at Lucknow 
in December 1798: 


“My intention is to persuade His Excellency, at a proper season, to disband 
the whole of his army, with the exception of such part of it as may be necessary 
for the purposes of State— In place of the armed forces, I propose to substitute 


an increased number of the company’ regiments of infantry and cavalry—to be 
paid by His Excellency.” 


Two incidents at this time, gave Wellesley the opening he had been waiting 
for: (a) the murder of the English Resident at Varanasi by an Avadh princeling. 
and (b) the so called threatened invasion of India by Zaman Shah of Afghanistan. 
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Wellesley used the opportunity to make a peremptory demand on Nawab Saadat 
Ali to reduce the number of his own troops and to pay an additional subsidy 
of Rs. 50 lakhs a year. The Nawab was understandably frustrated by the excessive 
demands and expressed a desire to abdicate, but that was not what the British 
had in mind. They made it quite clear that nothing less than absolute surrender 
would satisfy them. A treaty was presented for Nawab’s signature, whereby, he 
was to resign to the Company complete authority over his dominions. 


The Nawab protested at first but harried and bullied by an imperious and 
overbearing Governor-General, succumbed (February, 1800) and paid the amount 
demanded for the additional forces of the Company and agreed for the disbandment 
of his army. However Wellesley’s greed had become insatiable and he demanded 
ceding of territory that would yield revenue equal to the increased subsidy. The 
Nawab’s protests were in vain as the scheming Governor-General had already made 
up his mind. He sent his brother Henry to Lucknow to force the issue. Ultimately 
the Nawab succumbed. Thus in the end, by a treaty signed on November 10, 1801 
except for some districts bordering Bihar, the Nawab’s portion of Ganga-Yamuna 
Doab, came into British possession—and Rohilkhand, for which Shuja-ud-daula 
had paid Rs. 40 lakhs to the Company, was theirs for free. The territories thus 
gained were called “Ceded Provinces” which Wellesley gave his brother to govern. 
This large cession of territory was for the express purpose of defending Avadh 
from external and internal aggression at the cost of the Company. But pacifying 
these territories was not an easy task. “The Hindu landowners in the ceded country, 
who were, for the most part, feudal chieftains of far older standing than any Muslim 
in India, resisted the proposed change, and were with difficulty subdued.””? 


Saadat Ali did not have to suffer the indignities too long. He passed away 
in 1814 and his son Ghazi-ud-din Hyder ascended the throne. The new nawab, 
despite the shabby treatment meted out to him, continued to maintain friendly 
terms with the Company. When Lord Hastings, the Governor-General visited 
Lucknow, Ghazi-ud-din Hyder made an offer of Rs. one crore as a gift to the 
Company. The gift was accepted as a loan and helped the company pursue 
Nepal War. At the prodding of the Resident, the Nawab gave another crore of 
rupees to the Company. In 1824, Saadat Ali’s grandson, Nasir-ud-din Hyder 
became the king. Nasir-ud-din was determined to improve his administration and 
to that effect he appointed a minister of his grandfather named Hakim Mahdi. 
But he was stonewalled at every stage by unscrupulous foreign adventurers. 
The question now arises that if the Governor-General was really that concerned 
about maladministration of Avadh, why did he not assist Nasir-ud-din when he 
sought his help? The fallacy of this charge showed up when the British 
administered districts of Kanpur and Agra were in the grip of a severe famine; 
but there was no scarcity at all in Avadh. 


23 Quoted in Martin, Vol II, p 62 
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We have already seen that the guiding principle in the whole process of the 
annexation of Avadh had been misrepresentation and deceit; and this manifests 
itself in almost all their interactions with the Nawabs. In 1837, Lord Auckland, 
the Governor General (1835-42) had forced the then Nawab of Avadh, Mohammed 
Ali Shah to accept a new treaty, much harsher than that of 1801 by which the 
Nawab was authorised to increase his military establishment indefinitely but bound 
to organise as a part of it an auxiliary British force and to provide a yearly sum 
of rupees sixteen lakhs. It not only gave the British government a right to interfere, 
but rendered it obligatory on them to do so whenever interference should be useful 
to secure the rights and properties of the people of Avadh. This treaty was rejected 
by the Court of Directors of the East India Company on the grounds that the 
“payment would constitute a demand upon the resources of Oude that we are not 
entitled to make; for we are already bound by the treaty of 1801, to defend at 
our own expense, that country against internal and external enemies; and a large 
cession of territory was made to us for that express purpose.”’4 To the eternal 
shame of the British government and in a monumental act of perfidy and duplicity, 
this fact was suppressed by Lord Auckland, his successors and also the supreme 
government of Calcutta. In 1845 it was included in a volume of treaties published 
in India by the authority of the Government! Mohammed Ali Shah died in 1842, 
in the full belief that the treaty which he found so repugnant and outrageous was 
very much in existence. Even the sanctity of the earlier treaty of 1801 had been 
violated with impunity by the British. When charges were brought against him by 
the British Government of maladministration and some such fiction, Wajid Ali Shah, 
the last king in his reply wrote “When Colonel Sleeman had, under pretence of 
change of air for the benefit of his health, expressed a wish to make a tour through 
the Oude dominion, although such a tour was quite unusual, I provided him with 
tents and bullock-trains, and ordered my officers to furnish him with men for 
clearing the road, provisions and all other necessities; and although this cost me 
lakhs of rupees, still | never murmured nor raised any objections.”> In his very 
first halt, Sleeman received petitions, and wrote letters thereon to the King’s 
government in complete violation of treaties, and against express orders of the Court 


of Directors and thus vitiating the concept of neutrality observed by all Residents 
in the past. 


All the troubles of Avadh was due to interference in its affairs by the British 
Government. When Lord Dalhousie’s attention was drawn to Avadh affairs he could 
not think of any action other than extinction of the kingdom. Col and Sleeman 
had warned Lord Dalhousie in writing that the annexation of Avadh would cost 
the British power more than the value of ten such kingdoms and would invariably 
lead to a mutiny of sepoys—a prediction he could not see fulfilled as he died 


in sea on his way to England on February 10, 1856—a few days before Avadh 
was annexed. 


eee ee, 
*4 Martin, Vol II. p 69 
** Martin, Vol Il, Footnote below p 72 
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As in the case of Nagpur, the annexation of Avadh, was followed by spoliation 
of the worst kind. The personal rights of the deposed King were dealt with as 
summarily as the House of Nagpur. Major Bird, the Assistant Resident wrote: 


“Since the confiscation of Oude territory, the royal palaces, parks, gardens, 
menageries, plate, jewellery, household furniture, stores, wardrobes, carriages, 
rarities— together with the royal museum and library, containing 200,000 
volumes of rare books, and manuscripts of immense value, have been 
sequestered. The Kings most valuable stud of Arabian, Persian and English 
horses, his fighting, riding and baggage elephants, his camels, dogs and 
cattle, have all been sold by public auction at nominal prices. 
His Majesty’ armoury, including the most rare and beautifully worked 
arms of every description has also been seized, and its contents disposed 
of by sale or otherwise.... The ladies of the royal household were, on 
the 23’ of August 1856, forcibly ejected from the royal palace of Chaattar 
Manzil, by officers who neither respected their persons nor their property, 
and who threw their effects into the streets.”® 


Such acts of vandalism, robbery and confiscation left a deep and lasting 
impression on the populace. It alienated people from all strata of the society. It 
is worthwhile to quote Malleson in this context. According to him, the annexation 
of Avadh resulted in the following: 


Rulers of the Native states felt that grabbing power was on top of the 
agenda, before which their loyalty or financial help had no value. 


It alienated the territorial aristocracy, who found themselves suddenly 
stripped of one half of their estates, sometimes even of more. 


It alienated the Mohammedan aristocracy, the men whose income depended 
upon the appointments and pensions they received from the favour of their 
prince. 

It alienated the military class serving under king, ruthlessly cast back upon 
their families, with small pensions or gratuities. 


It contributed to alienate the British sepoys recruited in Oudh—and who 
so long as their country continued independent, possessed by virtue of 
the privilege granted them of acting on the Court of Lucknow by means 
of petitions presented by the British Resident, a sure mode of protecting 
their families from oppression. 


It alienated alike the peasantry of the country and the petty artisans of 
the towns, who did not relish the change of a system, which, arbitrary 
and tyrannical though it may be, they thoroughly understood, for another 
system, the first elements of which were taxation of articles of primary 
necessity. In a word, the annexation of Oudh converted a country, the 
loyalty of whose inhabitants to the British had become proverbial, into 
a hotbed of discontent and intrigue. 


26 Quoted in Martin, Vol II, p 79 
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The feeling of discontent was further aggravated by the first revenue settlement 
initiated by the British called the “Summary Settlement of 1856’. 


Summary Settlement of Avadh 

Consequent upon annexation, the British government became involved in the 
vexatious issue relating to the settlement of titles to land. Bitter hatred had already 
been built up against the British as a result of their sniffing out a regal court 
and disbandment of the Nawab’s army. They added fuel to the fire by letting 
loose their settlement officers, imbued with the theories of Bird and Thomason, 
in the newly annexed province who closely followed the policy already adopted 
in the North Western Provinces i.e. crushing the taluqdars. In the settlement that 
was made by the British officers, taluqdars were merely treated as middlemen 
and “direct engagements were made with village proprietors who had before been 
content to occupy and to cultivate their lands under the old taluqdars.” Captain 
Barrow, a future Chief Commissioner of Avadh stated this principle most succinctly 
“The instructions for settlement made it nearly imperative on the District Officer 
to turn out the talugdar and re-instate the village zemindar the proprietor of the 
soil, no taluqdar, middlemen or farmer was to be allowed.”2’ But that was easier 
said than done. Detailed information of the type sought for was not forthcoming 
and settlement officers resorted to guesswork and “rough estimates based on 
patwaris account. This made over assessment inevitable since chakladars and 
nazims of Nawabi days had always rack-rented the peasantry.”?* Side by side 
dispossession of taluqdars went on in a most reckless manner as would be evident 
from the losses suffered by some prominent taluqdars who subsequently rose in 
rebellion against the British in 1857. Lal Madho Singh of Amethi lost 500 out 
of 800 villages he had held; Man Singh, the biggest taluqdar of Faizabad lost 
all but three of his villages. Hanumant Singh of Kalakankar and Rana Beni Madho 
of Shankarpur lost 55% and 44% of their villages respectively. Before annexation, 
taluqdars held 67% of the total number of villages and this got reduced to 38% 
consequent upon the summary settlement. To add insult to injury, the mud forts 
of taluqdars with mounted guns were dismantled and “baronial levies were disarmed 
and disbanded.””? Undoubtedly they resented these measures, were seething with 
indignation and when the time came they rose in open revolt. 


Disbanded Soldiery 


Consequent upon annexation, the soldiery of Avadh amounting to about 60,000 
were discharged and naturally they regarded the new British administration with 
extreme aversion and hostility. Of these only about 15,000 found employment in 


the newly raised local regiments and the rest were let loose with a small pension. 
When the time came they broke into mutiny. 


*7 Quoted in Taylor: A Companion, p 318 
* Tidy p 318 
” Kaye, Vol Ill, p 423 
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Disaffection of the Sepoys 


We have seen how the resentment against the British had already begun to 
simmer in the hearts of the ordinary people, much before 1857, but what stoked 
the flames into a raging fire was the disgruntlement amongst the Indian soldiers. 
Now we will see how it was the abuse and ill-treatment of the sepoys that ultimately 
triggered the revolt of 1857. 


Right from the beginning, the sepoys had been the backbone of the British 
army. Without them the British would never have been able to conquer India. 
But, the lot of the Indian soldiers serving under the British was an unenviable 
one and his prospect in the army was negligible. 


Initially things were not so bad. The early English rulers had given a good 
deal of leverage to Indian soldiers. Indians entering service as officers were given 
ample authority. Though nominally placed under the supervision of an English 
officer, he was also occasionally sent in command of detachments of which 
European soldiers were a part. There were only three British officers for a battalion. 
The sympathetic attitude of these British officers boosted their morale and a 
succession of victories enhanced their professional pride. 


However, things began to change from the latter half of the 18" century. 
In 1766, during the rule of Clive, the Sepoy Army was called upon to suppress 
the mutinous European officers. Paradoxically, the outcome went against the interest 
of the sepoys who were shocked to find that the number of European officers 
in battalions were increased and all power became concentrated in them. 


Things became worse in 1796, when the army was reorganised and two 
battalions were amalgamated in one regiment. The increase in the number of 
European officers further lowered the position of “their native comrades.” Another 
new system introduced at this time, ie, promotion by seniority led to the command 
often falling into undesirable hands. 


As mentioned earlier, this was the time of rapid expansion of Britain’s Indian 
dominion and one of the fallouts cf the expansion of the Company’s territory 
was a demand for political officers. The best officers were selected to administer 
the newly conquered territories in the capacity of Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners etc. The officers who stayed back, found themselves shorn of, 
not just the lucrative posts, but also their authority. De-motivated, they often lost 
interest in their duties. This resulted in erosion of discipline in the army. 


Ironically, even the commanding officers found their power considerably 
reduced as more and more authority became concentrated at the headquarters level. 


Many orders were passed by the government during this time, without any 
thought to the outcome. A good example is the General Order issued in 1824 
by which two battalions of each regiment were formed into two separate regiments 
and the officers were redistributed without any concern for the old association 
that they may have developed for their earlier regiments. Needless to say this 
caused a great deal of insecurity and resulted in further deterioration in the morale 


of the sepoys. 
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The economy measures of 1828 by which the allowance of the officers were 
substantially reduced (in order to replenish the exhausted treasury), was another 
imprudent action of the government that harmed the morale of the regiment. Though 
aimed at their own officers, it resulted in de-motivating native soldiers. The loss 
of income, resulting from these economy measures coupled with the weakening 
authority, of the officers, caused the sepoys to lose respect for their commanders 
and destabilised the relationship between the officer and the sepoy. The camaraderie 
and goodwill that earlier existed between the sepoys and the officers was thus lost. 


The native soldiers had another cause for de-motivation: The practice of Indian 
princes, had been the grant of lands etc to outstanding fighting men, following 
the conquest of foreign territory. This system however, was not followed by the 
Company’s government, whose appreciation of a sepoy’s valour was limited to 
a few empty words. Sepoys lost their enthusiasm to excel. As a result “the native 
service of the company came down to a dead level of common soldiering.”° Equally 
de-motivating was the obstacles placed in the path of a native soldier’s promotion 
who could only hope to rise from the ranks “by pitifully slow process to merely 
nominal command.” 


The case of Sita Ram, a Hindu Subedar exemplifies the pathetic plight of the 
native soldiers. According to his own admission, he had to put up with the verbal 
abusing of the Adjutant, who was a mere boy, young enough to be his grandson; 
and the swearing and cursing by the Commanding Officer who frequently used 
such epithets as ‘a fool, a donkey and an old woman.”*! Every company had 
an English Subaltern and whatever little power the native officers had also 
disappeared in due course. 


Low salary and slim prospects of promotion, combined with the feeling that 
their services were not being recognized by their foreign masters, disheartened the 
sepoys and hurt their self esteem. This was further aggravated by the far superior 
service condition of their British colleagues. 


According to a contemporary account by Durgadas Banerji, a Bengali clerk 
in the cavalry regiment at Bareilly in Rohilkhand in 1857, “The European corps 
took no share in the rough ordinary duties of the service.... They were lodged, 
fed and paid in a manner unknown to other soldiers. This contrast could not but 
adversely affect the sepoy’s morale.”3? From Banerji’s reminiscences we learn that 
a sepoy started with a salary of rupees seven and ended up at rupees nine and 
from this paltry sum a certain amount was deducted every month on account 
of uniform etc. Further deduction was made on account of monthly provisions 
that were supplied to him by the regimental grocer and thereafter the balance 


amount was disbursed to him. Thus the net take-home salary was at best one 
Rupee! Often it was less, and sometimes even nil. 


*© Quoted in Kaye, Vol I, p 211 
3! Lunt (Ed), p 172 
* Quoted in Majumdar, Sepoy Mutiny, p 31 
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The stupid order of some Commanders-in Chief did untold damage to their 
relationship with the native soldiers. It is to the native soldier’s credit that in spite 
of their lowly living condition, the sepoys, in general, were a peaceful lot and 
were not easily provoked. However, there are many instances where the ignorance 
and abject stupidity of the commanders caused sparks to fly long before 1857 (and 
these sparks ultimately became a part of the great conflagration). A mutiny which 
broke out in the Madras Army at Vellore in 1806 exemplifies this fact. It was 
caused by a new regulation which “prohibited sepoys from showing their caste 
marks on forehead and enjoined wearing of their uniform in a particular way.’*? 
It was, according to an English historian a “stupid order of the local Commander- 
in-Chief”, issued “wantonly, with the sanction and approval of Bentinck, Governor 
of Madras.” Infuriated by these regulations, the sepoys (who took these measures 
as a subtle plan to convert them to Christianity), rose in revolt and seized the 
fort and massacred two European companies. 


Though the revolt was quickly suppressed, in a brutal manner, it had a very 
close resemblance to the revolt of 1857 and should have worked as a wake up 
call for the alien rulers. 


Another serious mutiny occurred in Barrackpore in 1824, which has been 
described as “a rehearsal of the Great Mutiny.” The 47" Infantry of the Bengal 
army had arrived at Barrackpur in order to take part in the First Burmese War. 
The invasion was to be through Arakans. And the sepoys already filled with 
repugnance of going to a foreign land, were chagrined to find that no carriages 
were available to transport them. Even “bullocks could not be hired and they could 
only be purchased at extravagant price” and that they were expected to defray the 
expenses from their own pockets. “The grievance was seen and admitted by many 
regimental officers who tried to help the men from their own pockets.” But the 
“straight-laced officialdom” at headquarters was inflexible. The irritated 47th Native 
Infantry refused to March. Unfortunately they had a pigheaded Commander-in-Chief 
with an unbending attitude. Instead of looking into their grievance, he took it as 
a personal affront and arrived with a strong European force and paraded the 
regiment. He then ordered them to either march or ground their arms. When the 
soldiers refused to do either, he resorted to an incredibly shocking act; he ordered 
the guns to be opened on them! Many fell down dead, others ran away in panic. 
And a large number were hanged. Following this disaster, the 47 regiment was 
disbanded and its name removed from the army list. “Whatever might have been 
the causes, the mutiny at Barrackpur in November 1824 made a deep impression 
upon the sepoys, and the memory of the martyrs... was long cherished by them 
with reverence.”** 


Vellore and Barrackpur set the pattern of the events to come. Their causes 
were the same as for the great conflagration of 1857, this included, “reorganization, 


33 Rice Holmes, p 51 
34 Majumdar, p 36 
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strange officers, the o 


that they were now held to lower esteem t 


territory, the rise in prices.”*° 


The behaviour of the young 
officers in the Company’s service, 
freshly arrived from England, who 
were supposed to be commanding 
sepoys was offensive in the 
extreme. We have already quoted 
Subedar Sita Ram in this context. 
Albert Hervey of the Madras Army 
in his memoirs published in 1850, 
mentions the conduct of one such 
officer who would say on parade: 
“Dress up you black brute!” or 
“Do you hear me, you nigger?” 
Elsewhere, Hervey regrets that, 
“Young officers, on _ first 
commencing their military career, 
talk about ‘those horrible black 
nigger sepoys’— they look down 
on them as brute beasts and lower 
themselves even so far as to curse 
and swear at them...This is why 
we hear of misunderstanding, 
mutinies, court martial... Treat the 
sepoys well; attend to their wants 
and complaints; be patient ...show 
that you have confidence in 
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fficers’ lack of interest in their men, the soldier’s feeling 


han before, the expansion of British 


Who was to Blame? 


A retired British officer of the Bengal Army was 
the author of a pamphlet entitled The Mutiny 
in the Bengal Army which was _ published 
towards the close of 1857. He had this to say 
about the mutinies “Almost all the mutinies of 
India, whether in Bengal or elsewhere, have 
been more or less produced, or at least have 
had in some sort the initiative, from ourselves. 
There has usually been some departure from 
contract, some disregard of the feelings, health 
or convenience of the native soldiers, when 
at the same moment the utmost care was 
lavished on a European regiment; some 
unwise tampering with their religious views or 
prejudices; some interference with their pay or 
rights, or what they supposed to be their 
rights.” We have seen that the mutinies at 
Vellore and Barrackpur were undoubtedly the 
results of genuine grievance which were 
handled in a most ham handed manner by 
the authorities. 


them...lead them well and prove to them that you look upon them as brave men 
and faithful soldiers... and they will die for you! But abuse them; neglect them; 


place no confidence in them; show an indifference to their wants and comforts— 
and they are very devils!’ ° 


Thus it is evident that the rot had set in, long before 1857. 


The British penchant for reneging on their promise was at the root the suspicion 
and mistrust that the sepoys had begun to feel towards the British. 


Initially the soldiers Who crossed the Indus in the government’s service, were 
given good incentives, “During the first Afghan War General Pollock had paid 
his troops a special batta or allowance.”37 This was treated as a precedent and 
the sepoy expected similar inducements when he was called upon to undergo the 
35 Mason, pp 245-46 
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hardship of serving in an alien land. However, after 1843 when Sind was annexed, 
and become an integral part of the British Indian Empire the government refused 
to continue giving the allowance. And the sepoy could no longer legally claim 
any special compensation for serving in an Indian province, however distant it 
might be from his usual station. “This was a piece of legal casuistry he could 
not understand. The Indus was still there, life in Sind was as hard as it had 
been in 1842, and if his claim was legitimate in 1842, how it could lose its validity 
in 18447738 


Insubordination on a large scale followed. 64" BNI had served in the Afghan 
campaign with distinction and had been to Kabul. But when ordered to Sind in 
1844, they refused to cross the Indus unless the special allowance was given to 
them. However, at the behest of a senior officer, the men of 64 relented and 
started their march to Indus. The Commander-in-Chief ordered dispatch of a letter 
promising various concessions and also that the battalion will not stay in Sind for 
more than a year. Their Colonel, however, deliberately misled the sepoys by telling 
them that they would get “General Pollock’s batta—the same as they had, in 
Afghanistan— rupees twelve, a month instead of Rs 8.’°? The Colonel had bluffed 
them— this was not what C-in-C’s letter had stipulated. When they reached 
Shikarpur, the sepoys found out that their Colonel had reneged and that the promised 
allowance “General Pollock’s batta,’ was not forthcoming. Sorely disappointed, 
they refused to accept their pay. However, an ugly situation was averted after 
they were persuaded to accept their legitimate pay with the usual batta. “But the 
damage was irreparable. The sepoy found that he could trust his officers no more. 
No wonder that when the crisis came in 1857, the assurances of commanding 
officers had little or no weight with him.” The 4 BNI, 34 BNI and 7" Cavalry 
also refused to cross the Indus. 34° BNI was disbanded and their number struck 
from the army list and 4 and 69 were persuaded to return to duty but the 
situation remained volatile. 


The same story was repeated when two infantry regiments from Madras 
detailed for service in Sind were assured that they would get full foreign service 
batta and on this clear understanding, they marched to Sind allotting their basic 
pay for the subsistence of their families and they themselves hoped to live on 
batta alone. But at the end of their march, on the pay day they found that their 
officers had misled them—there was no special batta—some got a little money 
and the rest none at all. The next victim was a regiment of Madras cavalry who 
were persuaded to go to Sind on the assurance of the Governor of Madras that 
additional allowance would be paid. But here again there was a breach of promise— 
the additional allowance promised by the Governor was not sanctioned by the 
Governor- General. It is easy to understand what impact such broken promises 
had on the morale of the sepoys. 


38 Quoted in Majumdar, p 38 
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According to Subedar Sita Ram “the sepoys dreaded crossing the Indus because 
it was beyond Hindustan; this is forbidden by our religion and the very act means 
loss of caste. Consequently many sepoys obtained their discharge and deserted.” 
Sita Ram himself was taken prisoner and sold as a slave but somehow managed 
to escape by buying his freedom. But he was treated as an outcaste by the 
Brahmins. When he returned he didn’t even have Rs 250 a sum which the Brahmins 
demanded to readmit him into his caste. 


Similarly, when Punjab was annexed and became a part of the Company’s 
territory, the government decided that no more batta would be paid. To make matters 
worse, the order had retrospective effect and many were forced to refund what 
they had already drawn! The sepoys from Avadh who comprised nine tenth’s of 
the Company’s Bengal Army interpreted this loss of pay as an unjust reward for 
victory over the Sikhs. Disaffection in their ranks was inevitable and it manifested 
itself in the refusal of 13° and 22"4 BNI to accept their pay, but Sir Colin Campbell, 
then the Brigadier at Rawalpindi, managed to resolve the crisis and an apparently 
explosive situation by handling the matter with great tact. But the rumblings continued. 


It was reported in December 1849 that the 32" BNI at Wazirabad were in 
a sullen mood as they were getting inferior allowances than 53™ and 60" BNI 
because of some “legal casuistry.” The new Commander-in-Chief, Sir Charles 
Napier ordered that the 32"! should be assembled and pay disbursed in the usual 
way—a havildar and three sepoys refused— they were sentenced to transportation 
for life. In February 1850, 66" BNI which had just arrived from Lucknow at 
Govindgarh in Punjab also showed discontent—- 95 men were eventually tried for 
mutiny and punished. And 66 was disbanded. Subsequently, however, Napier on 
his own responsibility suspended a Government regulation on the compensatory 
allowance unfavourable to the sepoys and reverted to the old regulation more 
favourable to them. This drew Dalhousie’s disapprobation and as a result Napier 
resigned his post and sailed for England. 


The conflict between Dalhousie and Napier soon became common knowledge 
and was “proclaimed, almost as it were by the beat of drums in all the lines 
and bazaars of the country and all men knew that the English, who used to so 
cling to one another, that it seemed that they thought with one strong brain and 
struck with one strong arm, were now wasting their vigour by warring among 


themselves.” The result of this disunion was that to the Indian soldier, the British 
‘ceased to be formidable.’4! 


Besides, the prestige of the Company had suffered a terrible beating as a result 
of the British defeat in the first Afghan War described as the most impolitic, unjust 
and mismanaged war ever fought by the Company. 


The myth of the invincibility of the Company’s army was shattered. Fifteen 


years later when the British power in India was on the verge of being wiped 
out “men remembered Kabul.” 
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The Story of Greased Cartridges 


The Sepoy Army in India had been traditionally using the old infantry musket, 
the smooth bored Brown Bess. However, its drawback was that in long ranges, 
it was not effective. Some rifles (were no doubt) in use with two grooves in 
their bores—the discovery having been made that by making the bullet spin in 
its flight, it shoots accurately and fast over a longer range. But loading these 
rifles was a slow business as all these were muzzle loading. A charge of powder 
had to be rammed in down the whole length of the barrel followed by a bullet 
and to ease its way down the groove it was wrapped in a patch of cloth smeared 
with a lubricant. A new rifle had, however, been developed in Enfield in England. 
It was still a muzzle loader but could be loaded faster than the old rifle. It also 
had a much longer range than the musket. The new Enfield rifle had three grooves 
and the cartridge was made up with powder and bullet in one package, the paper 
holding the powder and also covering the cylindrical part of the bullet. 


To load the rifle, the end of the cartridge containing the powder had to be 
bitten off so that the charge would ignite, the cartridge was then pushed down 
the muzzle. But these rifle barrels could not be loaded without the lubrication of 
the cartridge. Cartridges made in England for the Enfield were greased with tallow 
(a hard substance made of animal fat used for making candles and soap) because 
it lasted much longer than vegetable oil used as lubricants in the old type of rifles. 


In 1853, some of the Enfield cartridges had been sent to India to see whether 
the grease would stand the climate. General Gomm, the then Commander-in-Chief 
in India (1850-1855) had warned that “unless it be known that the grease employed 
in these cartridges is not of a nature to offend or interfere with prejudices of caste, 
it will be expedient not to issue them for test to Native corps.” 


But the suggestion was ignored and the cartridges were issued to the Indian 
soldiers. These were returned to England in 1855.The test had confirmed that the 
greased paper took the rigours of the Indian climate well. In the meanwhile the 
new rifles had proved their worth in the Crimean War and a decision was taken 
to introduce it everywhere with the new cartridge. In 1856, the first batch of Enfield 
rifles was received in India along with a shipment of cartridges. Soon after, the 
Ordnance Department began manufacturing these cartridges in its depots at Fort 
William, Dum Dum and Meerut and they put up a contract for supply of tallow 
without specifying what type of tallow should be used. There is no doubt that 
the contractors used fat of cows as these were the cheapest and very likely that 
the tallow also contained the fat of pigs. 

The Bengal Army had three depots—at Dum Dum, Ambala and Sialkot where 


in January 1857 detachments from selected Bengal regiments were sent for 
instructions in the care and handling of the new weapon—the Enfield rifle. 


Early in 1857, an incident took place at Dum Dum near Calcutta. A high 
- caste Brahmin sepoy was carrying his brass pot or /ota filled with water when 
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he was accosted by a low caste man—a khalasi or a lascar, employed in the 
cartridge factory who had the audacity to ask the sepoy for a drink of water. 
Lota is sacrosanct for a high caste Hindu not to be defiled by the touch of a 
low caste man. The sepoy was amazed at, what he considered, the man’s 
impudence and refused to share his water. The Jascar laughed at the Brahmin 
and said that the caste of people like him would soon be ended because the sepoys 
would be forced to bite cartridges smeared with cow and pig fats which were 
being made at the depot. The sepoy was horrified to hear this. The cow is sacred 
to a Hindu and biting a cartridge smeared with cow’s fat besides being abhorrent, 
such an act would defile his religion for eternity. And biting a cartridge smeared 
with pig’s fat (considered unclean) would be equally abominable for Muslims. 


The news spread like a wildfire and the story went forth that “the English, 
in prosecution of a long cherished design and under instructions from the Queen 
had greased the sepoys’ cartridges with the fat of pigs and cows for the express 
purpose of defiling both Muslims and Hindus.” 


A Jamadar reported the matter to Lt. Wright, commanding a detachment of 
70 BNI at Dum Dum, who informed Major Bontein in command of the Musketry 
Depot that the troops were seriously upset by what they had heard. The Major 
sought the views of the native commissioned officers and others in a parade who 
all objected to the grease used in cartridges as not in consonance with their religious 
proclivities. Major Bontein considered the matter serious enough to bring it to the 
notice of his superior officers. He wrote that the native commissioned officers of 
his depot had in a perfectly respectful manner stated their objection to the mixture 
used for greasing cartridges and had instead suggested use of oil and wax for the 
purpose. 


General Hearsey, commanding the Presidency Division at Barrackpur received 
the information on January 23, 1857. He at once wrote to the Military Secretary 
(both Commander-in-Chief and Adjutant General were out on tour in the north) 
Suggesting that the sepoys should be allowed to grease their own cartridges. On 
January 28 Hearsey received the permission. But in six days that elapsed between 
Lt Wright’s report and the government’s decision on the subject, the sepoys got 
more and more restive and openly announced that the greased cartridge was a ploy 
adopted by the authorities to convert them into Christianity. In the meanwhile 
incendiary fires were reported from Raniganj and also at Barrackpur. At the former 
place, the telegraph office was torched. Once suspicion had been raised among 


the sepoys, it was impossible to allay it as Hearsey very correctly declared on 
February 8", 1857. 


The General, however, ordered the entire brigade to be paraded on February 
9 and tried to disabuse their mind of the notion that the British government 
had any covert plan to convert them to Christianity. Hearsey was an old style 
Indian officer proficient in Hindi and “there could hardly, in such a crisis, be 
a better man in command.” But the damage had been done and the matter "hdd 
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gone too far, even for Hearsey to handle. The men quietly listened to him but 
did not believe him. 


But how true was the story of the /ascar that the lubricating mixture used 
in preparing the cartridge were made of cows’ fat and pigs’ lard? 


Too true! The following lines appear in the autobiography of Lord Roberts 
(Forty One Years in India from Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief), a junior officer 
during the mutiny who rose to become Commander-in-Chief in India (1885-1893): 


. the lubricating mixture used in preparing the cartridges was actually 
comprised of the objectionable ingredients, cows’ fat and lard and that incredible 
disregard of soldiers’ religious prejudice was displayed in the manufacture of these 
cartridges... When the sepoys complained that to bite them would destroy their 
caste, they were solemnly assured by their officers that they had been greased 
with a perfectly unobjectionable mixture. These officers, understanding, as all who 
have come in contact with the natives are supposed to understand, their intense 
abhorrence of touching the flesh or fat of the sacred cow or the unclean pig, 
did not believe it possible that the authorities could have been so regardless of 
the sepoys’ feelings as to have allowed it to be used in preparing their 
ammunition.” 


The alacrity with which Lord Canning acted upon Hearsey’s report and his 
recommendation to the Court of Directors on February 7, 1857 that no new supplies 
of ready greased cartridges should be sent out from England and that the Indian 
army should make its own grease out of religiously innocuous material shows that 
the rumblings about the grease for new cartridges being made of offensive material 
had reached him, causing him concern. 


Unfortunately, General Anson, the Commander-in-Chief had nothing but utter 
contempt for the sepoy army and the religious sensitivities of sepoys. When the 
cartridge question came to his notice, he set at naught the feelings of sepoys by 
declaring that “he would never give in to these beastly prejudices.” 


Such a callous statement shows the warped mindset of the C-in-C. A 
contemporary observer has wryly commented that the Commander-in-Chief’s 
response “Certainly deserves a place among the immediate causes of the mutiny.”“4 
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How unmindful we have been that what occurred in the city of 
Caubul may some day occur at Delhi, Meerut, or Bareilly. What 
the European officers have reportedly done (mutinied) may surely 
be expected from Natives. We shall be unwise to wait for such 
occasion. Come it will unless anticipated: Sir Henry Lawrence 
in Calcutta Review 


WV Je have seen how the story of the greased cartridge spread like a wild fire 

in the sepoy lines. We have also seen that General Hearsey had ordered 
the entire brigade paraded on February 9, 1857 when he tried to disabuse their 
minds of the suspicion that the government was attempting to force them to convert 
to Christianity. The sepoys were calmed but only momentarily and Hearsey knew 
that the lull was going to be of a brief duration. A letter was also received from 
Meerut proposing that the biting of cartridges should be abolished and that the 
men should be instructed to twist off the end with their right hand. 


In the meanwhile the Inspector General of Ordnance who was ordered to 
investigate the matter reported that “no extraordinary precautions had been taken 
to insure the absence of any objectionable fat.*> Thus the confusion was worse 
confounded and instead of withdrawing the accursed cartridges, the government 
resolved that “the sepoys at the depots should be allowed to use any mixture they 
might think fit; but the question of state in which cartridges should be issued under 
other circumstances, and especially for service in the field, must remain open for 
further consideration.”*° Thus the government’s ambivalent attitude made the situation 
extremely volatile. Dharma Sabha, a religious institution of Calcutta, whose mandate 
was to preserve orthodox Hinduism picked up the story and circulated the notion 
that the greased cartridge was the instrument by which the government will break 
the caste of the Bengal Army. There was also a rumour floating around that bones 
had been powdered and mixed with atta and water in the wells contaminated so 
that none could escape the deadly instruments of conversion. The apprehension of 
the sepoys was not without a basis. We have already seen Colonel Wheler 
commanding the 34'" BNI, who had been recently posted at Barrackpore openly 
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declaring that it was his life’s mission to preach the gospel to all classes and that 
his object was to convert sepoys and others to christianity. 


Rumours about the grease and paper was now the talk of all in the lines and 
the atmosphere was highly inflammable. The suspicion of the sepoys had not built 
up overnight. It had been simmering for a long time stoked by several controversial 
orders issued by the government. The fact that no one in authority took a serious 
notice of it is amazing. The passing of the General Service Enlistment Act in 1856, 
as already noticed, had created widespread discontent. The stipulation in the Act 
that all recruits to the seventy-two battalions of the Bengal Army would be required 
to accept service on the same terms and conditions as men of the Madras and 
Bombay armies and that they must agree to serve overseas if required, delivered 
a death blow to the aspirations of a sepoy. Though the government tried to allay 
their misgivings by stating that the new rule would have prospective effect, it did 
not cut much ice because “the interest of the sepoy in the Bengal Army was a 
hereditary interest. If the government did not at once assume the right to send 
him across the sea, it seemed certain that his son would be sent.’*’ And that would 
be the end of the privilege he had enjoyed because his son would also not cross 
the kalapani. The sepoy thus saw the chances of his son succeeding him evaporating 
before his eyes—the vacancy would henceforth be filled up by low class people. 
The Act therefore came as a terrific shock for the sepoys because ‘crossing the 
ocean’ meant the loss of caste for high caste Brahmins. The ordeal faced by the 
Hindu sepoys who had served in the Afghan War, is described vividly in a 
contemporary account by Subedar Hidayat Ali who was asked, after the revolt, by 
the British government, to give a report on the causes of the “mutiny.” According 
to him, none of the Hindus “would eat with their comrades who went to Afghanistan, 
nor would they even allow them touch their cooking utensils. They looked upon 
them all as outcastes, and treated them accordingly.” The sepoys’ dread of black 
water and his sensibility was thus given a short shift by one stroke of pen. 


There were also other causes of grave mistrust. General Anson, the Commander- 
in-Chief had insulted the Mohammedans in Punjab by expelling them from the service 
for refusing to allow their beards to be cut. Another new regulation, not merely affected 
the prospects of recruits but also the privilege of the native troops. Under the old 
regulations sepoys might become invalidated after fifteen years service and retire on 
a monthly pension of four rupees. This was a great attraction for the Bengal sepoys 
as they were never accompanied by their families while on service. They therefore 
looked forward to their retired life in their ancestral villages surrounded by their 
families and the near and dear ones. In pursuance of the new policy, however, it was 
decided that a sepoy who was declared unfit for foreign service, should no longer 
be permitted to retire to his home on invalid pension but should be utilized for 
cantonment duty. “This was a manifest breach of terms of enlistment.”4® Equally 
unpopular was another measure by which the privilege accorded to the sepoys of sending 
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letters free of charge was withdrawn. An order was passed that henceforth they would 
have to pay regular postage for sending letters. It was a thoughtless measure, dictated 
by “an ill judged parsimony” and caused widespread resentment. 


a: . ; ity ae ‘ ey as 
The sketch shows sepoys at training in the use of the Enfield Rifles 
early in 1857. They had by then heard of greased cartridges. 


All these were ranklings in the mind of the sepoys and they rightly felt that the 
government was hell bent to harm them both materially and morally. The government’s 
insularity in the face of an impending crisis was quite amazing. They refused to take 
any pre-emptive action—filthy cartridges were not withdrawn and instead Major Bontein 


was busy planning “how to deal with the prisoners he expected to be obliged to make 
for disobedience of orders.’*? 


The first mutiny broke out at Berhampur on the Ganga 120 miles (192 kilometers) 
upstream from Calcutta. The troops at Berhampur were the 19" BNI, a detachment 
of native cavalry and a battery of native artillery. The 19 and 34 BNI were stationed 
together at Lucknow sometimes back and they were well acquainted with each other. 
Two detachments of 34"" BNI had marched to Berhampur from Barrackpore on official 
duty. The first reached Berhampur on February 18 and the second on February 25, 
1857. When they heard from their comrades as to what had transpired at Barrackpore, 
the 19" got so alarmed that the next day (February 26) at parade they refused to accept 
the percussion caps because “there was a doubt how the cartridge was prepared.” The 
Commander of the 19'" was Colonel Mitchell, a hot headed officer. He came on the 
parade accompanied by the Adjutant and warned the sepoys that they would all be sent 
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across the black seas to China and Burma if cartridges were not taken by them for 
firing at the parade the next day and ordered the cavalry and the artillery also to 
assemble at parade to intimidate them. This news soon reached the sepoy lines and 
there was a commotion there in the night. “In the midst of the din the alarm was sounded 
and the sepoys mad with fear rushed to the bell and seized the arms.” Col. Mitchell 
had also, in the meanwhile, reached the spot with the cavalry and artillery. The Colonel 
sent away the cavalry and artillery on being assured by the native officers that the 
sepoys were panic stricken and they thought that their religion was affected and that 
no disobedience of orders was intended. The sepoys abandoned their arms and went 
back to their lines. The next morning, the parade passed off without any untoward 
incident. 


Peace was restored but the government was in a vindictive mood. A bit of generosity 
would have nipped the problem in the bud but that was not to be and a decision was 
taken to disband the 19". When they came to know that they were going to be deprived 
of their bread, they made a most touching appeal to Colonel Mitchell expressing 
contrition that momentarily they were in a panic because their religion was at risk 
and that they would serve the government as long as they live and that they will faithfully 
obey all orders. But the government’s eyes and ears were shut and it failed to realize 
that by disbanding them, they were reducing a thousand men to utter penury, that they 
would have to beg or plunder food and wherever they go they will sow seeds of hatred 
and distrust for the government. 


But the government lacked the courage to disband the regiment except in the 
presence of the European troops. Her Majesty’s 84'" Regiment was therefore called 
from Burma and the 19" marched to Barrackpur where it was disbanded on March 
31, 1857 in the presence of all troops—Europeans and natives within two days 
march from Barrackpur. The order for their disbandment was also read out at 
parade to every regiment throughout India. Though it was done to set an example 
to the others, the disbandment had just the opposite effect— it fuelled the flame 
of rebellion and the 19" were lionized as victims and martyrs by the rest of 
the Bengal Army. 


Mangal Pandey Raises the Standard of Revolt 


A much more serious incident took place on March 29, 1857 at Barrackpur; 
it was the attack on a British officer, by an Indian soldier, Mangal Pandey. 


Early in the morning of March 29,1857, Sergeant Major Hewson, stationed 
at Barrackpur, received an urgent report that Mangal Pandey of 5t Company of 
34" NI, had come out of the lines armed with a sword and a loaded musket. 
Hewson rode to the parade ground immediately and sent a message to Adjutant 
Lt. Baugh to follow him. 


Then an incredible thing happened. Mangal Pandey took aim at the Sergeant Major, 
and fired. However, he missed, giving Hewson a chance to run for shelter behind 
the guard-room and ask the Jamadar to arrest the sepoy. But the Jamadar too took no 
action. By then, Lt. Baugh arrived at the parade ground and though Hewson tried to warn 
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him, the Adjutant was taken unawares and was shot at by Mangal Pandey. Hewson ir 
to duck the bullet but it brought his horse down. After that Mangal Pandey charge at 
him with a sword and though he managed to wound Baugh badly, the adjutant’s life was 
saved as one of the sepoys restrained Mangal Pandey. 


~h , . : ae = S a Sa an J 


Following the violent outbreak at Barrackpore near Calcutta the sepoys 
of many regiments of the Bengal Army were disarmed and disbanded. 


However, more than the attack by a single sepoy, what probably shocked the British 
officers and left them baffled were two incredible incidents that took place on the 
parade ground on that eventful day. 


Firstly, the fact that of the four hundred sepoys who were watching, remained 
passive onlookers. Not one came forward to help. And secondly, when Hewson, 
advanced towards Mangal Pandey, with a view to strike him with his sword, he was 
hit from behind by a sepoy. Hewson later noted, “I was knocked down from behind 
by one or two blows from a sepoy’s musket.” In the meanwhile other officers had 
also reached the parade ground on hearing the commotion and the regimental 
commander Col. Wheler ordered the Jamadar to arrest Pandey. At first he refused 


and then on being threatened, the Jamadar bid his men to arrest Pandey, but again they 
refused to obey. 


At last General Hearsey rode up to Mangal Pandey but before he could lay hands 
on him, Pandey fired his musket upon himself and fell down, on his sword, badly 
wounded. He was taken to the hospital where according to the medical report, his 
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wounds were not fatal. A few days later, he was tried before a court martial and was 
convicted. 


Mangal Pandey was hanged on April 8. The Jamadar who had refused to arrest 


him was also hanged. Thus Mangal Pandey became the first martyr in the revolution 
of 1857. 


The fact that instead of jumping to the defence of their officer, as was expected, 
the sepoys stood by silently, idle spectators of the murderous assault on their English 
adjutant showed their solidarity for the cause for which Mangal Pandey was to sacrifice 
his life. This was unprecedented. On May 6, 1857, the seven companies of 34" NI 
which were in Barrackpur were disbanded. Mangal Pandey’s surname corrupted as Pandy 
by the British came to be used by them as a recognised distinction for the “rebellious” 
sepoys throughout India. 


A Matter of Honour 


By this time, the British officers had gauged the general mood of the sepoys. 
An anonymous dispatch received by Major Matthews commanding the 43" regiment 
at Barrackpore, gives an insight into their minds in those turbulent times: 


“The representation of the whole station is this, that we will not give up our religion. 
We serve for honour and religion; if we lose our religion, the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan religions will be destroyed.... You are the masters of the country. The 
Lord Sahib has given orders, which he has received from the Company, to all 
commanding officers to destroy the religion of the country. We know this, as all 
things are being bought up by Government. The officers of the Salt Department 
mix up bones with the salt. The officer-in-charge of the ghee mixes up fat with 
it; this is well-known. These are two matters. The third is this: that the Sahib in 
charge of the sugar burns up bones and mixes them in the syrup the sugar is 
made of; this is well known all know it. The fourth is this: that in the country 
the Burra Sahibs have ordered the Rajahs, Thakurs, Zemindars, Mahajans and 
Ryots, all to eat together, and English bread has been sent to them; this is well 
known. And this is another affair. that throughout the country the wives of 
respectable men, in fact all classes of Hindoos, on becoming widows, are to be 
married again: this is known. Thezefore we consider ourselves as killed... A king, 
or any other one who acts unjustly, does not remain. With reference to the sepoys, 
they are servants; but to destroy their caste, a council assembled and decided to 
give them muskets and cartridges made up with greased paper to bite; this is also 
evident. We wish to represent this to the General, that we do not approve of the 
new musket and cartridge; the sepoys cannot use them. You are the masters of 
the country; if you will give us our discharge we will go away.” 


Far away in Ambala another incident was taking place. General Anson, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army, who was known (amongst his peers) 
to have reached his high position through favouritism and patronage had no obvious 
talent as a soldier. It was his lack of ability to handle the volatile situation, which 
ultimately took the already strained relationship one step further and pushed the sepoys 
to come out in open rebellion. 


© Quoted in Mason, p 273 
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General Anson was on a visit to Ambala, on an inspection tour, escorted by the 
36'" Regiment of the Bengal Native Infantry. Two Indian Non-commissoned Officers— 
a Havildar and a Naik of the same regiment, who were undergoing training on the 
use of the new rifle at the Ambala Musketry Depot, decided to pay a courtesy call 
on the Subedar of the regiment. But they were mortified to find that instead of receiving 
the expected warm welcome they were denounced as apostates having defiled 
themselves by using the new cartridge! With tears in their eyes, the officers reported 
the incident to their instructor, Lieutenant E M Martineau, and drove home the point 
that if by believing the Government orders and carrying out its instructions in good 
faith had made them an object of ridicule with their own Subedar, they shuddered to 
think of the response they would get when they returned to their villages. 


Lt. Martineau understood the grave significance of the incident and brought the 
matter to the notice of the Assistant Adjutant General informing him that, “the whole 
Bengal Army was harbouring under a dread of conversion and had resolved to treat 
as Outcaste any men who should degrade themselves by using the cartridges.” 


The immediate result was that the Commander-in-Chief inspected the Musketry 
Depot and assured the men that the rumour about the cartridge was false and asked 
Lt. Martineau to report on the impact of his speech to the assembled sepoys. Lt. 
Martineau sent the following report to the Assistant Adjutant General of the army: 


“The soldiers know that the rumour is false; but they equally know, that 
for one man in Hindostan who disbelieves it, ten thousand believe it, and 
that it is universally credited, not only to in their regiment, but in their 
villages and their homes. They are all ready to a man to fire when ordered, 
but they would wish to represent, for the paternal consideration of His 
Excellency, the social consequence of military obedience to themselves. They 
become outcastes forever, unacknowledged, not only in their corps, but also 
in their families and their homes. Their devotion to the service, and 
submission to the military authority, will inflict on them the direst and the 
most terrible punishment they can undergo in this world. Their being selected 
as men of intelligence and fidelity thus becomes to them the most fatal 


curse. They will obey the orders of their military superiors, and socially 
perish through their instinct of obedience.”>! 


Lt. Martineau, in his report, had recommended a thorough inquiry into the 
complaint against the Subedar of the 36" BNI but no inquiry was held. Instead, 
the two officers who had reported the reaction of the Subedar to Lt Martineau 
in confidence were treated most shabbily. And though the government agreed that 
the Subedar by taunting and insulting the Havildar and the Naik had behaved in 
an “unbecoming and unsoldier like”>? manner, the two men—subjects of that 
insult—by reporting their insult to their comrades and to the officer of the Depot 


*! Quoted in Cave-Browne, Vol I, p 45 
*? Quoted in Cave-Browne, p 47 
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had created much excitement at the Depot and apprehension in the minds of other 
men of being similarly treated on return to their corps. 


As a result, the two men were told, publicly in a brigade parade, that their 
act “was very reprehensible and they were “severely censured. The Havildar was 
privately told that “his promotion was stopped”*? for having brought discredit to 
his own regiment! 


The government’s mindless rebuke and censure had the effect of turning the 
entire mass of sepoys to the cause of the disaffected. They now knew that the 
government was in no mood to listen to or even try to understand their problems. 
The only solution was to take matter in their own hands. 


The Storm Breaks 


Had the situation been handled with a bit of tact and sympathy at this stage, 
chances are that the impending crisis might have been averted, instead matters were 
made worse by the thoughtless actions of the people in charge. It is a measure 
of their arrogant insensitivity that the very next morning (April 17), in total disregard 
to their prejudices and fear, the sepoys were compelled to fire the controversial 
cartridges! 

The decision had a disturbing effect in the minds of sepoys and from that 
night, incendiarism started on a large scale. Suddenly in the dead of the night flames 
would engulf European barracks, commissariat store houses, the hospitals, stables 
of officers and houses in various parts of the cantonment. 


Courts of Inquiry were initiated but produced no results as no one was willing 
to speak. In the month of May fires became even more frequent. Anson, who had 
been in India, now for two years, wrote to Lord Canning, “Strange that the 
incendiaries should never be detected. Every one is on the alert there; but still 
no clue to trace the offenders.”>* 


It clearly shows that the English had lost all touch with reality, they had no 
idea of the intense animosity and disgust their foolhardy and presumptuous policies 
had generated in the minds of Indians. 


Far away to the east at Lucknow, the bungalow of the regimental surgeon of 
the 48" BNI was burnt down in April. This was apparently in protest against the 
British doctor who had tasted the medicine before giving it to a patient. He probably 
had not realized that by this act of putting the bottle to his mouth, he had, in 
the eyes of sepoys, tainted the medicine. To a Hindu, consuming medicine, thus 
polluted, meant loss of caste and the act added to the already simmering fear. 


Then, on May 2, 1857, the 7 Regiment of Oudh Irregular Infantry stationed 
(7 miles 11 kilometres) from the cantonment refused to bite the cartridge when 
ordered to do so on the ground that the cartridges had been tampered with. 


53 Quoted in Cave-Browne, p 47 
54 Quoted in Kaye, Vol I, p 563 
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The Strange Phenomenon of Distribution of Chapatis and the Lotus Flower 


While the fire of discontent was spreading all over the country, a strange phenomenon 
was causing a great deal of uneasiness among the British. It was in January 1857, 
that Sir George F Harvey, Commissioner of Agra Division noted a strange occurrence 
while on tour in Mainpuri district of the Division— the mysterious distribution of 
chapatis. A bearer will receive a chapati and would be asked to prepare five more 
and send them on to the next village. In this way, chapatis travelled at an astonishing 
speed of 100 to 150 miles a night. The phenomenon of the chapatis was reported 
in Meerut, Gurgaon, Rohilkhand and Avadh. Their distribution was also widespread 
in the Sagar and Narmada territories. The movement of chapatis was from the east 
to west or from south-east to north-west. 


There was nothing clandestine or secret about their circulation. One morning, Mark 
Thornhill, the Collector of Mathura found four of these chapatis on his desk. The 
bearers were the village chowkidars or watchmen and one of their duties was to 
act as guides from village to village. But the Indians either could not or would not 
explain the reasons for their circulation. 


Major Erskine, Commissioner of Sagar in whose Division, the circulation was 
particularly widespread, had sent a report on the subject to his superior authority, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North Western Provinces on March 5, 1857 in which 
he mentioned that there was a great belief that such distribution passed on from 
village to village would prevent hail falling to keep away sickness. 


There appears to be no doubt that there was a deep mystery behind the circulation 
of chapatis. Some thought that it was some sort of “propitiatory observance” to avert 
cholera but the fact is, there was no epidemic of cholera during the period (January 
to March 1857). 


After the outbreak of the mutiny most Englishmen were convinced that the ritual of 
chapati distribution had something to do with the revolt. But the mystery deepened 
when it was found that chapatis were being distributed among the village headmen 
who were not involved in the mutiny and did not pass at all among the sepoys. Erskine 
in his report had promised the Lieutenant-Governor that further inquiries were being 
made but with the mutiny breaking out shortly, the same could not be done. The 


Significance of the circulation of chapatis could never be discovered. Even today no 
one knows what the phenomenon signified. : 


Circulation of Lotus Flower 


Another symbol of mystery was the lotus flower. A man would come to the cantonment 
with a lotus flower and give it to the senior most Indian officer. The flower was then 
circulated in the regiment—each man took it, looked at it and passed it silently without 
exchanging a word. When the lotus came to the last man, he disappeared for a while 
and took it to the next cantonment where a regiment of Bengal Native Infantry was 
located. Unlike chapatis, the lotus passed from hand to hand among the military. But 
like chapatis, the circulation of lotus flowers was also shrouded in mystery 
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It clearly shows that no general order substituting the tearing of the cartridges, 
instead of biting them, had been issued. The situation was brought to the notice 
of Sir Henry Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of Avadh and Lawrence galvanized 
into action with all the European troop he could marshal, and confronted the men 
of 7" the same night, ‘in pale moonlight’. However, the sepoys were already so 
charged up that an artillery man’s lighting the port fire, caused such a panic that 
most of them slipped away, and vanished into the night. The remaining 120 sepoys 
laid down their arms and returned to their lines. The fiasco ended with some 

fifty of the ringleaders being seized and punished. 


Meerut: Drawing First Blood 


Meerut, situated at a distance of 64 kilometers (40 miles) from Delhi, was 
slowly becoming the centre of the storm. 


Though the British intelligence service had started getting sporadic reports that 
trouble was brewing in this little town and though it had been intercepting letters, 
it did not overtly, bother the government, as it had a sizeable British force of all 
arms and was convinced that, in the unlikely event of a mutiny, they would have 
no problem in crushing it swiftly. 


We shall see how the future events shook them out of their complacency. 


On April 23, 1857 Col Carmichael Smyth, an extremely rigid and unpopular 
officer, ordered a parade the following day of carabineers or skirmishers of the 
3 Light Cavalry stationed at Meerut. His intention was to demonstrate the new 
method of loading the carbine without biting their cartridges. Captain H C Craigie, 


The sketch depicts the open revolt of the sepoys at Meerut on 10 May 1857. 
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the commander of the 4" troop of the 3"! Light Cavalry was met by a Havildar of 
his troop on 23" evening who requested in the name of his comrades that “the 
skirmishers might be excused from parade, because the name of the regiment would 


suffer in the estimation of the other 
corps, if they were to use the 
cartridges during the present 
excitement on the subject. They 
did not threaten to refuse to fire 
them, but only sued for delay.” 


Captain Craigie, a popular 
officer, was not taken unaware, he 
knew that the feeling was real and 
he sent a note to the adjutant and 
commander of the 5" Troop Lt 
Melville-Clarke which read as 
follows: 


“Go at once to Smyth and tell 
him that the men of my troop 
requested in a body that the 
skirmishing tomorrow morning may 
be countermanded, as there is a 
commotion throughout the native 
troops about cartridges, and that 
the regiment will become budnam 
if they fire any cartridges. | 
understand that in all six troops a 
report of the same kind is being 
made. This is a most serious 
matter, and we may have the 
whole regiment in mutiny in half 
an hour if this is not attended to. 
Pray don’t lose a moment but go 
to Smyth at once.’’° 


Other officers had also 
conveyed the uneasy feeling of the 
regiment to the Colonel but the 
parade was not put off. If Captain 
Craigie’s advice had been heeded, 
the mutiny might not have broken 
out as it did on May 10, 1857. 
Strangly enough, Captain Craigie 
°° Martin, Vol II, p 143 
© Quoted in Palmer, p 60 


The British Garrison at Meerut 


It is ironic that the revolt triggered off at this 
station, for Meerut had the highest ratio of 
European troops than any other station in 
India. 


In 1857, Meerut was the headquarters of the 
Bengal Artillery and a Division of the Bengal 
Army. The Garrison comprised the 6" Dragoon 
Guards, a troop of the Horse Artillery, a Battery 
of Field Artillery, a Company of the Foot Artillery, 
the 1%t Battalion 60" Rifles and three Native 
Corps—the 3% Light Cavalry and 11 and 20" 
Native Infantry. 


The Meerut Division was commanded by Major 
General Hewitt (1790-1863), an officer of fifty 
years’ service. He had seen active service in 
the First Burmese War in 1824. He came to 
Meerut on transfer from Peshawar in January 
1855. 


And the station commander, Brigadier Archdale 
Wilson, was the Commandant of the Bengal 
Artillery and “a soldier of moderate capacity.” 


Colonel George Munro Carmichael Smyth 
was the commander of the 3% Light Cavalry 
at Meerut. It was a leading regiment and had 
been greatly valued by Lord Lake for services 
rendered at Delhi, Laswaree, Deeg and 
Bharatpur. Thereafter, it had distinguished 
itself at Ghaznee, Aliwal and Sobraon. It 
contained a high proportion of men of good 
family and high caste. The general weapon 
was the sword but fifteen in each troop were 
taught to use firearms and distinguished as 
“Carabineers or Skirmishers.” 
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was severely reprimanded by the Commander-in-Chief for his private and respectful 
warning to countermand the parade on 24" April! 


On the following day, the skirmishers appeared on parade and out of 90 men 
present, all but 5 refused to receive the cartridges. The parade was broken. The 
matter was referred to the Commander-in-Chief who directed trial by a general 
court-martial of 85 men of the 3™ Cavalry who had refused to receive the cartridges 
given to them. It was an open secret that on previous occasions, the Commander- 
in-Chief had tried to influence the native court-martials “to adjudge penalties 
commensurate with his notions of the heinousness of sepoy offences.” There is 
no doubt that the Commander-in-Chief had directed General Hewitt to treat the 
skirmishers “with utmost severity.” The authorities at Meerut knew the outcome 
of the “kangaroo court.” This is proved by the fact that Greathed, the Commissioner, 
who was away to Aligarh, returned to Meerut ahead of his scheduled date of return. 
Judging from the chronology of events it is clear that the trial was a farce. The 
men felt themselves condemned even before the trial had commenced. Hewitt had 
received written orders to carry out the sentence handed down by the court-martial 
without its confirmation by the Commander-in-Chief. 


The court of inquiry comprising seven native commissioned officers along with 
a superintending officer and an interpreter with Major Harriott as the Deputy Judge 
Advocate-General sat on May 6, 7 and 8 at the mess of the carabineers. On May 
8, the court sentenced all the eighty five men to ten years of imprisonment with 
hard labour though on review, Hewitt remitted one half of the sentence on some 
eleven men. The punishment was in absolute consonance with Anson’s resolve not 
to give in to the sepoy’s “beastly prejudices.” 


The highly vindictive nature of the punishment was as clear as daylight even 
to the meanest intelligence. The normal punishment for refusing to accept the 
greased cartridge would have been disbandment and no more. But here were men 
who had shed their life blood, won war after war and territory after territory for 
their foreign masters with unwavering loyalty and fidelity. And what did they get 
in return for not agreeing to using a cartridge which would make them outcastes 
and pariahs in the eyes of their people? “Degrading punishment of a common 
felon— doomed to labour for years, perhaps for life, in irons, for the profit of 
their foreign masters while their wives and children were left to starve.”>’ 

Probably, if the officers in command had at that stage realised that the action 
of the sepoys were not acts of defiance but caused by their innate religious scruples, 
and acted accordingly, chances are that the history would have taken a different 
turn but it was viewed by the authorities as an act of insubordination and the 
punishment was extremely severe and by all standards, most degrading and 
offensive. 

Sir J W Kaye, the heavyweight historian of the Rebellion brings vividly alive 
the happening of that fateful morning of May 9, 1857: 


5? Martin, Vol Il, p 147 
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“Under a guard of Rifles and Carabineers, the eighty five were then brought 
forward, clad in their regimental uniforms—soldiers still; and then the sentence 
was read aloud, which was to convert soldiers into felons. Their accoutrements 
were taken from them, and their uniforms were stripped from their backs. Then 
the armourers and smiths came forward with their shackles and their tools 
and soon, in the presence of that great concourse of their old comrades, the 
eighty five stood, with the outward symbols of their dire disgrace fastened 
upon them. It was a piteous spectacle, and many there were moved with a 
great compassion, when they saw the despairing gestures of these wretched 
men, among whom were some of the very flower of the regiment, soldiers 
who had served the British Government in trying circumstances and in strange 
places, and who had never before wavered in their allegiance. Lifting up their 
hands and lifting up their voices, the prisoners implored the General to have 
mercy upon them, and not to consign them to so ignominious a doom. Then, 
seeing that there was no other hope, they turned to their comrades and 
reproached them for quietly suffering this disgrace to descend upon them. 


There was not a sepoy present who did not feel the rising indignation in his 
throat. But in the presence of those loaded field-guns and those grooved rifles, 
and the glittering sabres of the Dragoons, there could not be a thought of 
striking. The prisoners were marched off to their cells, to be placed under 
the custody of a guard of their own countrymen; the parade was dismissed; 
and the sepoys, cavalry and infantry, went, silent and stern, to their work, 
to talk over the incidents of that mournful morning parade.”>* 


It is not clear who was behind this ‘unusual procedure’ of riveting men’s 
fetters in parade. Hewitt, the Divisional Commander was too enfeebled in body 
and mind to have thought of such a palpably provocative and unusual practice. 
The Station Commander Brigadier Archdale Wilson whose principal trait of character 
was hesitancy and indecision could not also have given such an order. 


It has been conjectured that the culprit behind such an outrageous order was 
Major J F Harriott, Deputy Judge and A G who would later preside over the court 
trial of Bahadur Shah, the last Mughal and make a mockery of it. 


The effect on the sepoys of the public humiliation and degradation of their 
comrades was one of extreme wrath, and anger for those who ordered such heinous 
punishments. After all, their comrades had done nothing more than to refuse to 


touch cartridges which would have led to defilement of their religion and made 
them outcastes. 


And the sepoys who had stood silently watching the humiliation of their 
colleagues, suffered ignominy as well. They were taunted by the townsfolk and 
some courtesans with the following words “Your brothers are in prison and you 
are loitering about here killing flies.” The Sepoys stung by the taunt and “maddened 


58 Kaye, Vol II, p 51 
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by the spectacles, at once prepared for a revolt from the English rule and in order 
to rescue their comrades resolved to the worst extremity.” 


And at last the time was ripe for the upheaval that would set the whole country 
“from Narmada to Sutlej ablaze.” 


The time for the insurrection was well chosen—Sunday, the 10 of May when 
the English residents of Meerut would be in the church. The chiming of the church 
bell signalled the rebellion of the sepoys which, within a few days time would 
envelope the entire country. 


In the very first act of defiance, the sepoys galloped to the prison and after 
breaking the chains and shackles set their comrades free. 


The officers of the 11% and 20" regiment of Infantry tried to pacify their 
men but to no avail. Col Finnis, the Commanding Officer of the 11" regiment 
was shot dead in the parade ground. The bungalows of British officers were set 
on fire and many officers and their womenfolk were killed. As happens in such 
situations, the sepoys were soon joined by anti-social elements and plunder and 
desecration continued throughout the night. It is said that the sepoys were not sure 
where to go from Meerut. A conclave is reported to have taken place amongst 
them and finally they decided to proceed to Delhi. 


They left for Delhi in the darkness of the night and in the morning when 
the British army began to hunt for them, the sepoys were not to be seen either 
in the town or in the lines. The English authorities were so completely paralysed 
that they failed to take any preventive action. It is difficult to imagine that they 
would not have known that the troopers had galloped down to Delhi, yet none 
thought of pursuing them. 


It is, however, doubtful if any purpose could have been served by sending 
the small body of European cavalry in pursuit of the sepoys and troopers. The 
nationalist forces had a considerable start and the cavalry could not have been 
overtaken. Considering the state of feeling throughout the sepoy army, no action, 
however prompt, on the part of the British authorities could have arrested the revolt. 


The fact however remains that the British authorities were stupefied by the 
sudden and spontaneous outbreak of the rebellion. “In truth our military authorities 
were paralysed. No one knew what was best to do, and nothing was accordingly 
done,” observed, J E W Rotton, the regimental chaplain who was present at Meerut 
at the time. 


Delhi: Gained and Lost 


I 


“Many of the wretched people of the city have been driven out, 
and the rest lie here, prisoners of hopes and - fear — and there 
is perhaps no balm to soothe the pain of either those within or 
those without the city. If only those within and those without could 
have news of each others lives and deaths!— all one can tell with 
certainty is that every man, wherever he is, is in want. Those— 
within the city who sigh deeply for their fate and those without, 
who rejected by fate, are condemned to rove aimlessly, their hearts 
alike carry a full burden of sorrow and their faces alike are pale 
with the fear of death.’’’: Ghalib, the renowned Urdu poet 
who was in Delhi at the time of the revolt. 


‘pe Chalo” became the rallying cry of the sepoy regiments as they headed 
towards the ancient seat of power. They were being eagerly awaited by the 
three sepoy regiments and the battery of artillery stationed at Delhi. They too were 


in a high state of excitement eager to join in the rising the moment the troopers 
from Meerut arrived. 


It was to Bahadur Shah-II, at Delhi that the sepoys from Meerut turned for 
leadership at this critical juncture. Though he had no real power at the time, yet, 
to the man in the street he was “the Badshah”, “suzerain lord of Hindostan, the 
lineal descendant of Babar and Akbar and lawful master of the de facto ruler. Coins 
were still stuck in many places in the name of the Badshah.” He still represented 


the legitimate authority which “could accord legal sanction to armed resistance to 
the Company’s Government.” 


The ‘Meerut mutineers’ or the 3rd Light Cavalry, along with the 11th and 20th 
Native Infantry, arrived in Delhi, with the intention of proclaiming Bahadur Shah 
as the emperor. On May 11, 1857, a small group of men of the Company’s cavalry 
arrived at the palace gate and called out to the king, “Dohai Badshah, we pray 
for assistance in our fight for the faith,” Bahadur Shah was in Zer Jharoka, enjoying 
the morning breeze, in the company of Hakim Ahsanullah Khan, his personal physician. 


°° Quoted in Khurshidul Islam and Ralph Russell, Vol I, p 144 
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The Badshah was obviously not prepared for this intrusion. On being told about 
the disturbance, he sent for Captain Douglas, the Commandant of the Palace Guards, 
who told the sepoys not to disturb the King in his private quarters and asked them 
to proceed to Firoze Shah Kotla where their complaints would be heard. 


The sepoys, then went off towards the Rajghat Gate and entered the city 
where they were joined by the 38" regiment of infantry. This gate on the city 
side, opened on Daryaganj, the then residential colony of the British residents and 
Anglo-Indians. By then the main force from Meerut was also approaching the 
city and was crossing the bridge of boats. 


Unlike Meerut, Delhi, at that time had no European troops and the city was 
garrisoned by the native troops of 38", 54", and 74" regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry and a battery of native artillery. Some troopers in the meanwhile had 
entered the King’s private apartments and pleaded for his help in overthrowing 
the firinghis and restoring the Mughal rule. 


Though initially reluctant, Bahadur Shah II, finally gave in and a grand durbar 
was held in the Diwan-i-Khas of the Red Fort. Bahadur Shah II was proclaimed 
the emperor of India and a royal salute of twenty one guns were fired in front 
of the palace. The durbar was attended by all the officers of the sepoy army, 
and the following representation was made: 


“That the whole of Hindostan had risen to shake off the yoke of the English, 
that Calcutta and other chief towns were already in possession of the native 
armies; and that it was only for his Majesty to unfurl the sacred standard 
of the empire, and the warlike millions of India would range themselves beneath 
it and re-establish the independent throne of the Mughals driving the English 
tyrants into the sea, or feeding the vultures with their carcasses.” 


The emperor accepted the petition assuring them of his support to their cause 
and help them fight for India’s liberation, provided they proved obedient to his 
orders, behaved properly and observed discipline. 


Thus, he took the plunge, threw in his lot with the revolutionary forces and 
became a pilgrim of destiny. Bahadur Shah’s son, Mirza Zohar-ud-din (Mirza 
Mughal) was appointed the Commander-in-Chief. However, before the Badshah 
or the Commander-in-Chief, could set up a system of dispensation, chaos and 
confusion suddenly broke out. Hundreds of thousands of people took up arms 
and went on a rampage. The troops besieged many institutions including the Bank 
of Delhi, and its manager and his family were slaughtered. The office of Delhi 
Gazette was also ransacked and all the Europeans killed. 

In the turmoil that followed, Captain Douglas, Simon Fraser, the Commissioner, 
Hutchinson, the Collector were all killed. So were the family of Mr Jennings, 
the Chaplain. 

The eruption of violence was a spontaneous outburst of pent up feelings against 
the hated alien rulers, and not pre-planned, as some writers have suggested. 


69 Ball, Vol I, p 74 
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Even though Bahadur Shah himself 
was against the killings, he could not 
control the unruly mob that was taking 
over. The criminal elements released from 
Delhi jail joined in the plunder and murder. 


The sepoy forces also suffered 
grievous losses. It happened when they 
marched to the great Delhi Magazine with 
all its vast store of munitions of war, at 
a short distance from the King’s Palace. 
At around 3 o’clock in the afternoon, the 
sepoys brought scaling ladders and in the 
name of the Badshah, demanded surrender 
of the magazine. However, the officer in- 
charge, Willoughby, blew up the magazine 
at 4 pm. There was a_ tremendous 
explosion killing about three hundred 
sepoys and spectators who _ had 
surrounded the magazine, but the British 
casualty was only nine and in the twinkle 
of an eye the entire area was splattered 
with dead and mutilated bodies. 


The news of the death of so many 
of the sepoys sent shock waves amongst 
the “rebels” and there was immediate 
retaliation. Unfortunately, it also provided 
an opportunity for the rowdy elements 
to join in the fray and many criminals 
disguised as nationalist forces started 
indiscriminate loot and arson; not sparing 
even the life and property of common 
citizens. Shops were looted, rich houses 
were plundered and burnt and there was 
utter lawlessness till the May 12. At this 
critical juncture, the emperor stepped in 
and did his best to reassure the people. 
He went out in a procession up to 
Chandni Chowk and had a firman 
(proclamation) issued. Faizullah Khan 
was appointed the City Kotwal and 
entrusted with the responsibility of 
restoring law and order in the city. At 
his instance shops were reopened and 
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Bahadur Shah Il, the last king of Delhi, 
accepted the leadership of rebels 


on 11 May 1857 
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Zinat Mahal, Queen of Bahadur Shah 
played active role in the affairs of 
state in 1857 
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business resumed. Thereafter, he held a Durbar and issued a carefully drafted 
proclamation, which aimed at reassuring the people that the fight was for the 
religion and that Hindus and Mussulmans should unite in this struggle against the 
infidels. The proclamation was issued with the Royal permission with date Monday 
the 11" May, 1857. A copy of the same may be seen at Appendix-—l. 


Initially Bahadur Shah was indecisive and seemed reluctant to take on the 
onerous responsibility of leading the rebellion but once he took up the challenge, 
he put all his energy into restoring law and order in the city and managed to establish 
a degree of normalcy. But there were divisive forces at work within the palace 
and made his task difficult. One such unfortunate incident happened on May 16 
when forty nine Europeans who had been confined in a room of the King’s kitchen 
were driven out and killed in front of the Nakkar Khana by the King’s servants— 
sepoys having refused to participate in the massacre. It is believed that the massacre 
was engineered by Mirza Mughal who was mistrustful of the King’s vacillating 
attitude and had rightly surmised that the killings in the palace would make any 
reconciliation between the British and the King impossible and that the King would 
be compelled to unequivocally join the cause of the rebellion. 


And that is exactly what happened. Bahadur Shah who had sent a 
communication to Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor of the North Western Provinces 
at Agra to the effect that the town and the fort of Delhi and his own person 
were in the hands of the insurgent regiments of the palace and that the 
commissioner and his assistants had been killed, exchanged no further communication 
with the Lieutenant-Governor after the massacre in the fort courtyard. 


The Badshah now took on the gauntlets as there was no turning back for 
him. He despatched letters to the rulers of Patiala, Jhajjar, Bahadurgarh and Alwar 
and asked them to join the patriotic army and to repel any attack upon the city 
by the English. However, there was no response from any of the Rajas. In fact 
most of them handed over the letters to the British authorities! This must have 
come as a rude shock to the King but he did not lose heart. He decided to garner 
the help of the other local rulers and also find a way to make Muslims and Hindus 
merge their differences and cooperate for the overthrow of the British rule. 


Bahadur Shah therefore issued another proclamation. The proclamation was 
on one hand a plea to the rajas to exert their strength to destroy the enemies 
of their religion and on the other it was an entreaty to the common people to 
kill the firinghis. The proclamation attacked the underhand methods used by the 
British to destroy the social and religious fabric of India and warned them to be 
beware of their instigating Hindoos and Mussalmans against each other and told 
them not to be deceived. It ended with an appeal to the princes to join the rebels. 
Thus the Proclamation was a profound effort at inspiring the people by reminding 
them of all the cruelty and injustice perpetrated on them by the British. Written 
in a highly emotional language, it sought to unite the Hindus and Muslims against 
a common foe. The proclamation gives a rare insight into the highly perceptive 
mind of Bahadur Shah and his analytical power and shows how correctly he had 
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read the character of the British and their game of playing one community against 
the other. This proclamation has many common points with the proclamation issued 
by Khan Bahadur Khan and published by Maulavi Qutb Shah at Bareilly. A copy 
of Bahadur Shah’s proclamation may be seen at Appendix—2. 


Another proclamation known as Azamgarh proclamation was subsequently 
issued by a Mughal prince of Delhi probably by Prince Firoz Shah. The proclamation 
throws light on the causes of the rebellion, calls upon the Hindus and Muslims 
to join hands and restore the Badshahi government as the British had lost their 
footing in India. It also makes promises for zemindars, merchants, public servants, 
artisans and soldiers that they would be uplifted from their present wretched 
condition which the British rule had brought upon them once the Badshahi 
government took over the reins of the country. It appears to be directed at those 
who were wavering in their support to the Badshahi government. A copy of 
Azamgarh proclamation has been reproduced at Appendix—3. 


Unfortunately the King’s proclamation did not produce the desired effect and 
the “illustrious, generous and brave” rajahs to whom it was addressed paid no 
heed to his appeal. Besides, the Badshah’s travails were compounded by his 
own co-religionists, who were raising the banner of Jihad. Matters got out of 
hand when a fatwa was passed at Jama Masjid on May 19, by Maulavi 
Muhammad Sayyid for a holy war against the Hindus as well. The King intervened 
and announced that to him Hindus and Mussalmans were equal and to that effect 
he forbade slaughter of cows and buffaloes on the occasion of Id-uz-Zuha. He 
also tried to bring order in the city and arranged for the supplies and provisions 
for the army. Bahadur Shah “improvised a system of administration and a 
constitution based on the principles of democracy.” An Executive Committee or 
Administrative Court comprising ten members from the civil and military 
departments of government was formed. Bakht Khan, the Bareilly leader was 


nominated Governor-General (Sahib-i-Alam Bahadur) and the following regulations 
were laid down: 


“I. A body named the Administrative Court be established for the proper 
administration of the civil and military affairs of the country. 


2. The Court shall consist of ten members of whom six are to chosen from 
the military and four from the civil and of the six military members two 
will represent the Infantry, two the Cavalry and two Artillery. 


3. The President and the Vice President shall be elected by the members 
from among themselves and the Court shall resolve itself into five 
committees to look after different departments. 


4. At the time of appointment every member shall declare an oath that he 
would discharge his duties with integrity and not be subject to greed. malice 
or deception, his sole consideration being to improve the administration 
and add to the peace and the happiness of the ryots. Before the publication 


of the minutes of the proceedings, no member shall divulge them without 
permission from the President and the Court. 
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. Only those members are to be chosen from the army who have put in approved 


service and are known to be prudent and are likely to be of use to the 
State. In exceptional cases one possessing requisite qualifications but not length 
of service may be selected; other members shall not raise objection to such 
choices. The same procedure shall apply to the selection of civil members. 


. 4 member guilty of partiality or dishonesty shall be forthwith removed 


by the Court and recourse will be taken to regulation 5 for the selection 
of his successor. 


. All matters of Government shall be placed before the members and decided 


by majority of votes. The decision shall next be placed before the Sahib- 
e-Alam Bahadur for his consent and finally for Huzur-e-Wala’s (King’s) 
approval. Sahib-e-Alam Bahadur is to be appointed by the King and was 
responsible to him only. If there be a conflict of opinion between the court 
and the Sahib-e-Alam Bahadur, the matter shall be placed before the Court 
meeting for reconsideration. If disagreement still persists the proceedings 
in full shall be placed before the King, whose decision shall be final. 


. No one except the members is to have access to the meetings of the Court. 


The Sahib-e-Alam Bahadur and the emperor shall have the right to be 
present whenever they choose. 


. A resolution or amendment proposed by a member shall have the consent 


of at least one other member. 


The proposer of the resolution will speak first on the resolution without any 
interruption from other members. After him other members will have the right 
to express their opinion. After the Court passes the resolution, it will receive 
the consent of the King and then will be circulated among the secretaries 
of the different departments for information and necessary action. 


Persons chosen from the military will also act as their supervisors. To 
the two supervisors in each section shall be attached four other members 
to form a committee one of whom shall act as its secretary. The resolution 
of the Committee will be placed by a supervisor before the Court. 


The Court, with the consent of the majority of its members, may make 
alterations in these regulations.” 


The court was a sort of “War Cabinet” with the widest powers and has been 
described, by some writers, as the Court of Mutineers. 


Though the Court and its constitution was well intentioned, in actual practice 
there was hardly enough time for a settled administrative policy to develop. Bahadur 
Shah was very much alive to the insurmountable difficulties facing him and was 
rather skeptical about the final outcome of the conflict into the vortex of which 
he had been sucked in. 


The ranks had been infiltrated by rowdy elements and indiscipline was on the 
rise amongst the sepoys who had forcibly “occupied rooms in the Diwan-1-Aam 
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and also Mehtab Bagh and did whatever they liked. They were so sunk in comfort 
and ease that they would not listen to anything.”°! This caused much dismay and 
consternation to the King. And his frustration and despondence is evident from a 
letter he wrote to Mirza Mughal in which he mentioned that even after the “Sowar 
and infantry regiments were evicted from the Diwan-i-Khas and Diwan-i-Aam, with 
strict orders to remove themselves outside the city (and forbidden to perpetrate — 
any sort of tyranny on the people); they continued to flout the rules and “plundered 
several bazaars. They enter into private houses on the pretext of searching them 
for the English hiding there and loot them. They break locks of shop and without 
any fear take away the goods.... Besides, the soldiers threaten the royal servants 
and the people.” Bahadur Shah admitted that even though he issued orders, from 
time to time that “there should be no plundering or arrests in the city but all to 
no purpose. Even after ten days the same chaotic conditions prevail.” 


The suddenness with which all English authority perished in Delhi is probably 
without a parallel in history. 


How the Telegraph Saved the Indian Empire for the British 


Two telegraphists flashed the news of the “mutiny” at Delhi to Lahore, Peshawar, 
Rawalpindi and Ambala. “We must leave office, all the bungalows are being bumt ° 
down by the sepoys of Meerut. They came in this morning. We are off. Don't call 
today. Mr C Todd (the In-charge) is dead, we think. He went out this moming and 
has not returned yet. We heard that nine Europeans were killed. Good bye.” 


Had they failed to flash this information, the news would have taken a much longer 
time to reach Punjab and other parts of the country, and by then the British Indian 
Empire would perhaps have been lost. The British had the prescience to connect 
the whole country by telegraph wire. By March 1854, 800 miles of wire had connected 
Calcutta and Agra and by the month of February 1855, the towns of Calcutta, Agra, 
Attock, Bombay and Madras had been placed in telegraphic communication by 3000 
miles of wire, serving nearly forty towns on the way and by the beginning of 1856 
another length of 1000 miles were added from Attock to Peshawar, and from 
Bangalore to Ooty. Thus on the eve of the mutiny, Calcutta-Agra-Meerut-Delhi- 
Peshawar line was operational and Agra was connected directly to Bombay and 
to Madras via Bombay and Bangalore. Thus the Governor General could correspond 
with all the major stations telegraphically before some of the wires, like that between 


Meerut and Delhi were cut by the Sepoys. However, many telegraph lines had 
remained _ intact. 


°' Quoted in Nigam, p 66 
° Quoted in Nigam, p 67 
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It is difficult to imagine in today’s context that while all the frenzied activities 
were going on in Delhi, the outside world was, as yet, unaware that Delhi had 
been captured by sepoy forces! Thus when the news of the fall of Delhi, reached 
the British, it came as a shocker. The news would have probably taken even longer 
to reach them, but for two enterprising signallers in the Telegraph Office. 


General George Anson, the Commander-in-Chief, received the telegraph 
message from Delhi on the morning of May 12, and he learnt that “regiments there 
had mutinied, joined with others from Meerut, seized the bridge of boats and 
that several officers had been killed.” An account of the incident at Meerut was 
also received by him on the same day. 


Though an officer of 43 years of service, General Anson, had very little Indian 
experience and failed to realise the gravity of the issue at first. Neither did he 
comprehend the political and psychological fallout of the loss of Delhi. However, 
he gradually recovered his wits and was made to realise the importance of recovering 
Delhi from the “rebel” forces, and the fact that the loss of Delhi would mean 
loss of face for the British forces and eventual loss of Britain’s Indian empire. 


The nationalist forces, by now had flocked to the city from all over the country 
and everywhere were men who waited for the outcome of the fight to take Delhi 
to join the winning side at a moment’s notice. 


General Anson set about ordering the three regiments of British Infantry stationed 
in the hills, near Simla, to move to Ambala and placement of European guards to 
take possession of the magazines at Ferozepur, Phillaur and Govindgarh and despatch 
of reserve artillery and infantry ammunition to Ambala. Sirmur Battalion of Gurkhas 
at Dehradun and the Sapper’s and Miner’s at Roorkee were ordered to proceed 
to Meerut. By 17 May a small force was sent on towards Karnal. The Commander- 
in-Chief then decided to proceed to Ambala and arrived there on May 15. 


Goaded by long telegrams from the Governor-General and letters from John 
Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner of Punjab, to move quickly to Delhi, Anson 
was finally ready to leave, despite “specialist” advisors who cited lack of readiness 
and the difficulty in organising British troops without tents, transport and 
ammunition at such a short notice and the advice of the doctors of exposing 
British troops to the heat of summer in the Indo-Gangetic valley. 


Anson, however, was not destined to reach Delhi. He left Ambala on May 
23, and proceeded to Karnal on May 25, but before he could go further he fell 
ill and died of cholera on May 27. Sir Henry Barnard, Divisional Commander of 
Sirhind division succeeded him in command. 


Moving to Delhi from Punjab required passing through Patiala and other Indian 
states. And John Lawrence was shrewd enough to understand the importance of 
having the three Chiefs of Cis-Sutlej states—Maharaja of Patiala and the Rajas 
of Jind and Nabha as allies. Since their land dominated the route to Delhi from 
Punjab, the attitude of these chiefs were of vital importance to the British. Lawrence 
had impressed upon Anson, as early as May 13, to trust the three rajas. Lawrence 
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knew that he could depend on them because they had “survived the ruin of the 
old Sikh Empire.” They were grateful to the British for the protection which they 
had received, enabling them to retain their independence. 


The following incident gives a glimpse of the attitude of the Maharajas towards 
the British: After the outbreak, Douglas Forsyth, the Deputy Commissioner of Ambala, 
was persuaded to seek an interview with Maharaja of Patiala who was a personal 
friend of his. During the course of the conversation, when Forsyth tried to explain 
the rather difficult British position, the Maharaja informed him that he was already 
aware of the British situation. Forsyth then asked him if it was true that emissaries 
from the King of Delhi had come to Patiala. The Maharaja nodded and quietly pointed 
to a few men sitting a little distance away. Later, when they were alone, Forsyth 
asked him “Maharaja Sahib, answer me one question; are you for us, or against 
us?” The Maharaja’s reply was “As long as I live I am yours, but you know I 
have enemies in my own country; some of my relations are against me. What do 
you want done?’ Forsyth then requested the Maharaja to send some of his troops 
towards Karnal to keep open the Grand Trunk Road. The Maharaja agreed on the 
understanding that Europeans would soon be sent to support them—a very necessary 
condition, for he knew that his men could only be trusted so long as there was 
no doubt of the ultimate success of the British. 


We have seen that the troops from Punjab assembled at Karnal. And at the 
same time instructions were issued to the garrison at Meerut to proceed to Delhi 
and meet up with the troops from Karnal. In pursuance of these instructions, Meerut 
troops, under Brigadier Archdale Wilson arrived at Ghazi-ud-din Nagar (modern 
Ghaziabad) on Hindon river and two companies of 60" Rifles were sent to take 
possession of the suspension bridge—a key point on Delhi-Meerut road. However 
it found itself facing, across the river, a contingent of the King’s troops led by 
Mirza Abu Bakr with three guns. 


The Battle of Hindon was the first encounter between the King’s army and 
the British which took place on May 30, 1857. The British forces were encamped 
near the Hindon river when suddenly at about 4 pm they were attacked by the 
Badshahi forces using heavy artillery but they were defeated. The reason being 
that their commander Mirza Abu Bakr was a mere boy who had never handled 
a weapon in his life. He was unnerved by the slaughter all around him and finally 
when a British shell exploded within his sight, killing and mutilating many, he 
panicked and fled to Delhi. The men, however, continued to fight, handling their 
artillery expertly. However, they had to retreat in the face of greater accuracy and 
rapidity of the British artillery. They lost the first day’s battle and left behind 
ordnance, ammunitions and stores. The wounded men were brought into city and 
the King ordered reserves to be sent to the assistance of the nationalist forces. 


On the following day (May 31), at 1 o’clock in the afternoon, another 
confrontation took place between the two forces. It was mainly in the nature 
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of an artillery duel which went on for several hours. But the Badshahi forces 
were driven from their position and had to retreat to Delhi. 


This was the first defeat of Badshah’s army at the hands of the British. It 
had serious repercussion and in fact sealed the fate of the war. It is a tragedy 
and an irony that it fell to a boy commander, who had never seen any battle before, 
to fight the first battle in the war of 1857. With the defeat of the King’s army 
all hopes of restoration of order, discipline and prosperity in the city receded. 


The British forces were soon joined by the Sirmur battalion of Gurkhas, 
commanded by Major (later Sir) Charles Reid. The British force from Meerut 
remained at Ghazi-ud-din Nagar till the June 4. They met with Sir Henry Barnard’s 
forces at Alipur, a day’s march from Delhi, on June 7, after having crossed the 
Yamuna at Baghpat. By then, the siege-train from Phillaur had also arrived. 


At this stage the British forces were in dark about the position of the nationalist 
_ forces. So Capt W S R Hodson of Hodson’s Horse decided to scout the area. 
After a reconnaissance, in the dead of night, he sent a report to the Commander- 
in-Chief, that the “rebel” forces were entrenched in a strong position at Badli- 
ki-Serai, about eight kilometres (five miles) north-west of Delhi. 


The battle which ensued the next day (June 8) was valiantly fought by the 
Badshahi forces led by Mirza Khizr Sultan, another of the Badshah’s sons. This 
time they had an edge and “the mutineers working with their heavy guns with 
precision, began to overpower their opponents.” But an unfortunate incident, ended 
in their defeat. 


The sketch shows the confrontation of rebel force with 
British regiment at Badli-ki-Serai on 8 June 1857. 
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The balance was tilted on the Indian side “when the traitor Ahmad Baksh 
who had promised help to the Indian troops and who had been pretending all 
the while to be fighting with them, suddenly turned against them and opened fire.” 


Indians lost the battle and all the guns and equipments were captured. And 
even though they were able to inflict crippling casualties on the British forces, 
the retreating sepoys had to face extreme humiliation and were booed by their 
own people as they entered the city and had to face taunts and accusations of 
cowardice from its inhabitants. 


After the Battle of Badli-ki-Serai, the British were able to establish their camp 
at the Ridge—a long stretch of rocky hills overlooking the city of Delhi. This 
was an ideal position, as it was open in the rear to the reinforcements while 
commanding the plain right up to the city walls. They also captured Hindu Rao’s 
house, a stone building located at the point where it commanded the suburb of 
Subzi Mandi, and was made the headquarter of Sirmur battalion of the Gurkhas 
under Major Reid. Throughout the siege, this was the most crucial British position. 


Now it fell upon Sir John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner, to concentrate 
all the resources available in his province, Punjab, for the capture of Delhi. He 
was fully aware of the political and psychological importance of re-taking Delhi. 
But it was obviously not an easy task to capture a fortified city defended by more 
than 30,000 soldiers. For this purpose, as already stated, he would need the help 
of the friendly allies like the Maharaja of Patiala, to keep the road to Delhi which 
passed through his territory, clear of the “rebellious” sepoys so as to facilitate 
unhindered movement of the British soldiers and supply wagons for the relief of 
Delhi. 


Punjab was a recently conquered province which had come into British 
possession on the conclusion of the Second Anglo-Sikh War in 1849. Some of 
the bloodiest battles of the nineteenth century were fought during the two Sikh 
wars. The British had defeated the Sikhs with the help of the Hindustani (Poorviya) 
sepoys. Now only eight years later, the tables had been turned— Hindustani sepoys 


were in open rebellion while the British were seeking the help of the Sikhs in 
suppressing the revolt. 


Sir John Lawrence was, therefore, in a unique position. He had to take a big 
risk by not only denuding Punjab of a large body of soldiers, both regular and 
irregular who had to be sent away for the storming of Delhi but he had to be 
certain that the Sikhs would remain loyal and not make a common cause with 
the sepoys for restoration of their lost kingdom. Luckily for the British empire 
the Sikhs, except for some stray cases, remained loyal. . 


Lord Dalhousie had taken special care to nurture the newly conquered province 
of Punjab. He had posted some of his best men there. It included: Herbert Edwardes, 
the Commissioner of Peshawar, described as a ‘born ruler of men’, John Nicholson 
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Deputy Commissioner Peshawar, literally worshipped as Nikkul Seyn by a 
brotherhood of Faqirs in Hazara and described by Lord Dalhousie as “a tower 
of strength,” and Neville Chamberlain, the future Field Marshal and the Commandant 
of Punjab Frontier Force. 


As mentioned earlier, the alarming news of the fall of Delhi was received 
on May 12, in Brigade Commander’s house in Peshawar and the necessity to 
stifle the rebellion before it could take a hold in Punjab, was driven home. Nicholson 
proposed that a “Movable Column” be formed immediately as a fast moving strike 
force, of hand-picked troops that could travel by forced marches to wherever there 
was trouble. 


It was decided to lift all the eight regiments of Bengal army, out of Peshawar. 
Nicholson and Edwardes proposed that “‘new levies of Sikhs and Pathans irregulars 
should be raised with all speed not only to fill the gaps made by the mutiny and 
also to absorb and utilise the “dangerous elements of the population.” It was also 
proposed to raise levies amongst the Multanis. These proposals were approved by 
Sir John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner after some cajoling by Edwardes. The 
main force of the ‘Movable Column’ was made up of local irregulars like the 
Guides both cavalry and infantry from Hoti Mardan. Neville Chamberlain was 
chosen to lead the Movable Column. 


In the meantime, the spirit of rebellion was slowly but steadily gripping the 
sepoys of Punjab. On July 7, the 14" regiment of Bengal Native Infantry mutinied 
at Jhelum. On July 9", Sialkot troops rose in revolt (46 BNI and 9" Cavalry) 


tee 


The sketch shows the attack by Nicholson's Irregular Cavairy on the sepoys of Sialkot 
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but they were surprised and defeated by Nicholson as they were crossing the Ravi 
river on their way to Jalandhar in what is known as the Battle of Trimmu Ghat. 
The Indian troops at Ferozepur also rose on May 13/14. The Brigadier at Ferozepur, 
Peter Innes was in a comparatively strong position with 61" foot, a battery of 
European artillery to deal with the three Indian regiments but he was indecisive 
and before they could be apprehended and chastised, they made their way to Delhi. 


In the meanwhile on June 9, the day after the battle of Badli-ki-Serai, the 
Guides cavalry and Infantry, entered the British camp. They had covered a distance 
of 864 kilometers (580 miles) by forced march, in 22 days! On the death of Adjutant 
General Col Chester in the Battle of Badli-ki-Serai, Neville Chamberlain was 
appointed to that post and Nicholson assumed command of the movable column 
in the rank of the Brigadier General on June 23. On June 24", he received orders 
to march to Delhi. While passing through Sirhind on August 3, 1857 he received 
a message from Wilson, commanding the force in Delhi, that the Badshahi forces 
had entrenched themselves in Najafgarh Canal threatening his rear and that 
Nicholson should push forward most expeditiously and drive them off. In fact the 
Indians had assembled at Najafgarh as they were determined to intercept the siege 
train that had left Ferozepur on August 10. Nicholson rode into Wilson’s camp 
at the head of the column on August 14. 


After the battle of Badli-ki-Serai, the nationalists found themselves handicapped 
as a result of the British having entrenched themselves at the ridge. As mentioned 
earlier, Hindu Rao’s house, which was occupied by the Sirmur battalion of the 
Gurkhas under Major Charles Reid, was in a key position and it was important 
for the sepoys to capture it. They therefore made several sorties on 9, 10%, 11% 
and 12" August. Quli Khan, one of their artillerymen kept up a steady fire on 
the English but the assaults were not successful. 


Excitement had reached a high pitch on June 23, 1857, the centenary of the 
Battle of Plassey. The maulavis and the pandits had predicted that the British rule 
would come to an end that day and preparations were being made in right earnest 
by the Badshahi forces which had been augmented by the arrival of fresh troops 
from Jalandhar and Phillaur to launch an assault. They mounted an attack on the 
British position from Subzi Mandi and Kishanganj. A severe battle ensued and lasted 
till the sunset. The Indian forces fought so valiantly that it made the British 
commander uneasy. In fact, Major Reid admitted that when at about 12 o’clock, 
“the mutineers” made a most desperate attack on his position. “No man could have 
fought better. They charged the Rifles, the Gurkhas and my own men again and 
again and at one time I thought I must have lost the day.” 


However, they were not successful. The chief causes of the failure of the 
Indians, was the lack of leadership, organisation and mutual understanding. Intrigues 


at the royal court were also responsible for the wretched plight of the Badshahi 
army. 
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There was no money to pay to the troops or buy ration to feed the forces. 
The King’s order to Mirza Mughal to ensure supply of ration had no effect and 
as a result the soldiers had to resort to plundering. Their initial zeal was also 
on the wane. The trading community’s sympathies were with the British, rather 
than with the sepoys. Thus while the sepoy forces had no provisions, the British 
on the ridge were well provided as they made handsome payment to the Banias 
for the supplies received. 


Bahadur Shah made all efforts to tackle the shortage of money. He formed 
a committee to collect loan from wealthy persons. Though a nationalist sympathiser, 
by the name of Ramdas Gurwala, gave huge sums of money to the King, the 
committee itself was not very effective. 


It may be recalled that the response of Bahadur Shah’s call to rajas to support 
the nationalist cause had been rather lukewarm. This time the sepoys themselves 
came up with an appeal to join the King’s army. 


The appeal had some effect and disarmed soldiers as also common people 
flocked to Delhi from Jalandhar, Lahore, Ferozepur, Ambala, Karnal, Panipat, 
Nimach, Mathura, Rohtak and Aligarh etc. With limited arms and ammunition, the 
Indian forces fought valiantly which would be evident from the following extract 
from the letter of Col Keith Young, Judge-Advocate General “The city of Delhi 
is much stronger and much better fortified than was anticipated and the mutineers 
fight like devils.” 


The nationalist forces in Delhi were augmented on July 1/2 by the arrival of 
a brigade from Bareilly under the leadership of General Bakht Khan. Khan was 
a Subedar in the East Indian Company’s army at Nimach and on the outbreak 
of the rebellion he came over to Bareilly where he was acclaimed by the Indian 
forces as their General on May 31, when the city declared itself free of the British 
rule. Inspired by his leadership and eloquence, troops from various other towns 
in the north—Moradabad, Shahjahanpur and Badaun etc. joined forces under his 
command and all marched to Delhi. Bakht Khan was a “resolute, energetic, 
ambitious and a capable leader.” He had brought in about 3000 trained soldiers 
and some cash. The King welcomed him warmly and made him the Commander- 
in-Chief and Mirza Mughal was made the Adjutant General. For a while, the two 
worked in harmony. 


Going back to the British position, we have already seen that after Anson, who 
died of cholera, Gen Barnard had succeeded him as C in C. He too died of cholera 
and was succeeded by Thomas Reed, who because of poor health, proceeded on 
leave and the command of the British forces passed on to Archdale Wilson. 


At the time when Major-General Wilson assumed command, the position of 
the British forces on the ridge was rather precarious. On 20‘ July, the numerical 
force at his command (exclusive of small bodies of cavalry and artillery) consisted 
of only about 2,200 Europeans and 1,500 natives, in all 3,700 bayonets. Added 
to his travail, were the desertions from the British camp of the 4%, 9%, 11%, 
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Irregular Cavalry and the 
Second Punjab Cavalry. On 
the other hand, the Badshahi 
forces were numerically 
stronger and “in perfect 
preparation behind strong 
defences and perfectly 
equipped,” 

The’ British had 
expected a strong attack 
but it never came, though 
there were assaults on a 
minor scale everyday. There 
are a number of reasons 
why, despite being in an 
advantageous position, and 
having a veteran like Bakht 
Khan as the Commander- 
in-Chief, the nationalist 
forces could not exploit the 
situation to their advantage. 
The main reason for this 
was the rift in the 
leadership. There was 
constant conflict amongst 
the Indian commanders. 
Mirza Mughal never saw 
eye to eye with Bakht Khan 
and was constantly 
undermining the latter’s 
authority. He even instigated 
the Commander of Nimach 
Brigade to make 
accusations against Bakht 
Khan to the King and 
himself complained to the 
King against Bakht Khan in 
a most intemperate 
language. 


Mirza Mughal even 
went one step further and 
instigated the Military 
Council in which he had a 
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The British Intelligence System and Agent- 
provocateurs 


Their organisation of intelligence system gave the 
British a major advantage over the Indians. In addition 
to their seasoned generals and disciplined troops, 
the British had spies all over the city including the 
Court of the King. They were so deeply entrenched 
that the British were getting a daily feedback as to 
what was happening and what leading courtiers had 
to say and what was the attitude of the Mirza Mughal. 
They used to get advance information on the 
movement of regiments etc on the Indian side, on 
a regular basis. Thus the British were aware of the 
attack to be mounted on their position on June 19 
and June 23. Beside, they also had agent- 
provocateurs. Rajab Ali was an important spy on the 
British side who had earlier worked with Sir John 
Lawrence at Lahore. “the old Maulvi, with a fidelity 
and a zeal which it is impossible to overestimate in 
that crisis, rigid Mohammedan though he was, daily 
forwarded from the very heart of the city— in a quill, 
a chapati, a sole of a shoe, the fold of a turban or 
the matted hair of a Sikh anywhere or any how, so 
as to escape detection—a slip of paper containing the 
news of all that was passing in the city which it 
behoved us to know and so great was his tact that 
not a shadow of suspicion rested upon him. Like the 
two ends of an electric wire Rajab Ali in the city end 
and Hodson in camp; through them passed daily the 
most authentic intelligence of the rebel plans and 
movements.” Rajab Ali had even worked as Mir 
Munshi to the Commander-in-Chief of the Badshahi 
forces for a few months! He is also said to have been 
responsible for blowing up the magazine at 
Churiwalan in which he managed to implicate Hakim 
Ahmadullah Khan as a result of which the incensed 
troops looted Khan’s house and arrested Khan 
himself. The King had to forcefully intervene on the 
Hakim’ s behalf to get him released. Rajab Ali was 
finally found out as a Chief British spy on August 9 
but by then he had made good his escape. 
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hold to censure Bakht Khan. Other princes. 
were behaving no better and instead of being | 
focused on serious matters in hand, were | 
whiling away their time, visiting dancing girls 
and anyone who protested such frivolities in| 
the midst of a crisis situation was shot and | 
his property plundered. “ 


Thus the key players were frittering % 
away their energies in infighting and the % 
game of one-upmanship and only half hearted | 
efforts were made to attack the British | 
position on the ridge with predictable results. | 


While the Indian leaders were busy | 
undermining each other’s authority, Capt. | 
Hodson’s efficient espionage system was in | 
full swing and the British were getting a_ 
regular feedback on the goings on in th 
Indian camp and military details like the 
number of infantry, cavalry and artillery 
troops. They also picked up the conversatio 
of Bahadur Shah, Mirza Mughal and other 


Mirza Mughal, the eldest son 


leaders. The British thus had a rare insight 8 Bafiadt’ Shan’ Who wae 
into the minds of the nationalist forces and appointed as Adjutant General 
their plans. of the rebel forces in Delhi 


One such spy, Fateh Mohammed in his communication to Hodson wrote “The 
Nimach and the Nasirabad brigades are supporters of Mirza Mughal while the 
Bareilly brigade is devoted to the King. The officers of the latter and Mirza Mughal 
are bitter enemies.... It is probable that the Bareilly forces will fall out and kill 
Mirza Mughal. There is not a pie in the treasury. The sepoys may plunder the 
city and fight over it. Collections from the townspeople are embezzled by the 
Shahzadas. Bareilly forces want the King to dismiss Mirza Mughal or in the 
alternative to allow them to return to Bareilly. Reprisals may force them to commit 
some violence.” 


The condition within the city too was fast deteriorating and desertions were 
being reported from the Indian ranks. People had stopped paying revenue as also 
donations. Loyalty and fidelity of, even, Zeenat Mahal was suspect and Hakim 
Ahmadullah Khan was already a prime suspect but because of the King’s patronage 
no harm came to him. 


We have seen that Wilson’s rear was threatened by the Indian forces who 
were determined to intercept the siege train from Ferozepur entering Delhi and 
for that purpose, on August 24, Bareilly and Nimach brigades marched towards 


6 Quoted in Nigam, p 115 
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Najafgarh, which was considered an ideal place to block the convoy. It was in 
this context that Wilson had sent an SOS to Nicholson to clear the imminent 
danger. The siege train was a massive convoy and consisted of some 1000 bullock 
carts carrying six 24 pounders, eighteen 18 pounders, four 8" howitzers, four 
10 inch mortars with 400 rounds of ammunition for each gun. Bakht Khan realised 
that if the siege train reached Delhi, the battle would be as good as lost. 


Perhaps history would have been written differently, had the commanders of 
the two brigades of the King’s army worked in unison at this time. But tragically 
for Indians, differences arose between the commanders. Bakht Khan wanted his 
full say in the matter but Nimach brigade did not listen to him. Bakht Khan therefore 
stopped his brigade at Palam. “The Nimach brigade occupied a garhi, a strongly 
walled serai about half a mile from the village Nangloi which itself is about a 
mile from Najafgarh, on the road to Delhi. The brigade had some 6000 soldiers 
drawn up in a long line of two miles between the canal bridge and the village. 
Four guns were mounted on the garhi and nine placed between the bridge and 
the village.”®’ They had presumed that the British would launch a frontal attack 
through the direct route. But from their spies in the Red Fort, the English were 
already aware of the exact positioning of the Nimach forces. 


Nicholson left for Najafgarh on the morning of August 25 with about 200 
infantry and cavalry. Avoiding the main road, he crossed the nullah behind the 
Garhi and thus surprised the Indians. It had been raining heavily and they had 
not expected the attack in such a torrential rain. Although the Indian forces were 
taken unawares, they put up a stiff fight and the battle lasted about three hours. 
On the Indian side casualty was about 800 with the loss of all the thirteen guns 
and huge stock of stores and ammunition. Had the Indian been successful in 
intercepting the siege train, there would have been no British assault on Delhi on 
September 14. 


“Nicholson’s victory was a turning point in the history of the rebellion.” 


All the time the battle of Najafgarh was being fought, Bakht Khan was at 
Palam. When he returned to Delhi on learning about the defeat of the Nimach 
forces at Najafgarh, he was reprimanded by the King for failure to support his 
“comrades in arms”. The news of the defeat came as a blow to the King and 
the courtiers and many realised that the end was not far. Maulana Fazl Haq’s 


attempts to stir religious feelings and thus persuade the people to keep on fighting 
the British, made little impact. 


The crucial month of September 1857 opened with dim prospects for the 
Badshahi forces as they were left with only 15 field guns. In fact, they had already 
lost the battle because of their indecisive and flippant approach. Unfortunately there 
was no leader amongst the Indian soldiers who could unite them and lead them 
to victory. As a modern historian has observed had there been at that juncture 
a Haider, a Tipu or a Shivaji, the tide of the history would have turned. 
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As against the recriminations and infighting amongst Indians, the British inspired 
by a nationalistic spirit were determined to win the “battle at any cost.” Their 
supplies of food and other articles were assured and they had a formidable array 
of war veterans lined up. These included, Wilson, who, though not a very admirable 
general was a veteran of many wars, Richard Baird Smith, the Chief Engineer 
was a man of “indomitable courage and determined perseverance”, a young Frederic 
Sleigh Roberts “every inch a soldier’, John Nicholson “a born leader of men”, 
and William Hodson with his Irregular cavalry and a perfect system of espionage 
system. They were all veterans of many battles— Crimea, Afghanistan, Sikh Wars 
and thus Indians were up against an impressive and determined enemy groomed 
in the art of warfare with experience in many lands. 


General Wilson, the Commander was diffident and hesitant and was not sure 
of the final outcome. The British forces had been on the defensive for five weeks 
and had been constantly fending off attacks. Baird Smith, the Chief Engineer who 
had reached Delhi early in July had to repeatedly boost the sagging morale of 
the General telling him that raising the siege would be fatal. Wilson finally yielded 
to the judgment of his Chief Engineer. Smith’s assistant Lt Alexander Taylor (later 
General, Sir), a brilliant young officer worked in close coordination with Nicholson, 
drawing up a plan for assault. But the assault could not have taken place without 
breaching the city walls. The first siege battery opened on Mori bastion. Major 
Brind (later General) and other gunners worked relentlessly in the face of heavy 
fire from the Indian side. On arrival of the last reinforcements from Punjab, the 
actual siege began. 


By September 7, the British siege army before Delhi had reached 13,000 men. 
The British commenced massive cannonading on the city on September 11. The 
nationalists had neglected the Ludlow Castle side. The British captured it and 
installed a heavy battery there. Batteries were also mounted on Qudsia Bagh. Heavy 
fighting ensued on the night of September 11-12. Anticipating the British assault, 
“the nationalist forces swore to each other to die like martyrs. The King gave away 
his silver howda, utensils etc. for melting and converting into coins for the use 
of the army. Money was also received from Tula Ram Jat of Rewari and was 
distributed to the army.” 


The British in the meantime succeeded in making breaches in the walls but 
at an enormous cost of loss of 327 men. The final British assault on the city was 
fixed for September 14 by a Council of War. Nicholson had resolved to supersede 
Wilson if he still hesitated. But Baird Smith’s advice had been accepted and 
Nicholson was to lead the first column. The whole of the previous night, the 
Indian side were busy repairing the breaches and the British side preparing for 
the assault. In all, some 6500 men divided into five columns, were to attack 30,000 
Indian soldiers standing behind high walls. 


At 6 O’ clock, Nicholson gave orders for advance and the besieging forces 
were met with a volley of bullets. Stones were thrown down on them when 
they approached the city walls. The first column went up to the breach in Kashmir 
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The sketch represents the fierce fighting between British force and 
rebel troops on 14 September, 1857 at Delhi 

Bastion and took it after a desperate fight. The second column under Col. Jones 
also carried the breach at the Water Bastion after a terrible hand to hand fight 
and jumped inside the city. The third column, succeeded in blowing up the Kashmir 
Gate. The troops rushed through the breach in Kashmir Gate. The fourth column 
under Maj Reid “had started from the English, right to take the Kabul Gate” but 
when he neared Sabzi Mandi he faced a fearful volley from the sepoys and his 
advance was checked. The British position became critical but Hope Grant’s cavalry 
salvaged the situation. 


The nationalists, realising that the situation had become critical, went all out 
and put up a determined defence and even managed to inflict heavy casualties on 
the British forces. They made a great effort near Idgah and forced the English 
troops to retire. The British were chagrined to find that they were covered on all 
sides as there were snipers firing from every house! Thus they found themselves 
engaged in mortal combat with the Indians. The outcome of the battle seesawed 
through the day as the British forces blew up Mori Gate and entered the city. They 
also managed to capture the Kabul Gate. However, Major Reid could not break 
through Lahore Gate to join Nicholson’s column, so Nicholson himself led the attack. 
But while going down the narrow lane which led to Lahore Gate, he was shot 
in the back. He died of his wounds on September 23. Col. (later Sir) Edward 
Campbell’s column also suffered a setback. When the English troops reached Jama 
Masjid, they had a deadly encounter with men dressed in white and green. These 
were the Muslim Ghazis or Martyrs who rode out of the mosque, hurled themselves 
on the British and in the process got killed in large numbers. In this skirmish Campbell 
was wounded. Thus ended the first day’s assault on September 14. 
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Delhi Field Forces’ casualties were sixty-six officers and 1,104 men killed 
and wounded. Wilson was despondent and apprehensive. He was in favour of 
an immediate retreat. “The town is yet unconquered; and thousands of revolutionaries 
are proudly inviting those that remain alive to come forth for battle. Shall we now 
sacrifice everyone of us or suffer the ignominy of defeat? We must now retreat!” 
But whenever he spoke of withdrawing from the city, Baird Smith, the Chief 
Engineer, prevailed upon him not to give way to his fears. But in spite of his 
vacillation Wilson continued to be guided by Baird Smith and on the night of 
September 14, the English troops stuck to their position. 


The sepoy forces had no initiative or zest left after the first day’s assault. 
On 16" September, the Indian forces evacuated Kishanganj. Slowly all the nationalist 
strongholds were captured. On 19" Lahore Gate was taken by Brig Jones followed 
by Jama Masjid and Ajmere Gate. Fort gates were blown in and British troops 
entered Shahjahan’s palace. Salimgarh had already been captured. Wilson moved 
his headquarters to the Red Fort on the morning of September 21. 


After that, began one of the worst atrocities the city had ever seen. Terrible 
vengeance was let loose and Delhi was in the grip of mass murders, plundering 
and looting, that “surpassed Nadir Shah!”. “After the siege was over, the outrages 
committed by our army are simply heartrending. A wholesale vengeance is being 
taken without distinction of friend and foe’”,°® the Governor of Bombay, Lord 
Elphinstone wrote to John Lawrence. 


And even Rice Holmes, a heavyweight historian of the events of 1857 who 
was not sympathetic to the Indians wrote “The people of Delhi had expiated, many 
times over, the crimes of the mutineers. Tens of thousands of men, women, and 
children were wandering for no crime, homeless over the country. What they had 
left behind was lost to them for ever; for the soldiers going from house to house 
and from street to street, ferreted out every article of value, and smashed to pieces 
whatever they could not carry away. A Military Governor had been appointed; but 
he could do little to restrain the passions of those who surrounded him.”® 


Holmes gives a painfully graphic picture of the mock trial of those presumed 
‘guilty’: “Natives were brought forward in batches to be tried by a Military 
Commission or by Special Commissioners, each one of whom had been invested 
by the Supreme Government with full powers of life and death. These judges were 
in no mood to show mercy. Almost all who were tried were condemned; and almost 
all the condemned were sentenced to death. A four-square gallows was erected 
in a conspicuous place in the city; and five or six culprits were hanged every 
day. English officers used to sit by, puffing at their cigars, and look on at the 
convulsive struggles of the victims. Sir Theophilus Metcalfe — was foremost in 
the work of retribution. There were men, — and amongst them was James Outram,— 
who urged the accursed city should be razed to the ground.””® 
68 Quoted in Nigam, p 151 
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After the occupation of Delhi Prize Agents were appointed to 
extort money from the citizens 


Nicholson had once written to Herbert Edwardes, “Let us propose a Bill for 
the flaying alive, or burning of the murderers of women and children at Delhi. 
The idea of simply hanging the perpetrators of such atrocities is maddening. I 
wish that I were in that part of the world, that if necessary I might take the 
law into my own hands. As regards torturing the murderers of the women and 
children; if it be right otherwise, I do not think we should refrain from it because 
it is a native custom. We are told in the Bible that stripes shall be meted out 
according to faults, and if hanging is sufficient punishment for such wretches, 
it is too severe for ordinary mutineers. If I had them in my power today, and 
knew that I were to die tomorrow, I would inflict the most excruciating tortures 
I could think of on them with a perfectly easy conscience.”’! The tortures which 
Nicholson advocated were not long in forthcoming. Cap Mowbray Thomson, one 
of the four survivors of Cawnpore garrison, told Sir Henry Cotton of the fate 
of some “wretched Mohammedans at their last gasp, tied to the ground stripped 
of their clothing and deeply branded over every part of their bodies from head 


to foot with red-hot coppers. With his own hand he put an end to their agony 
by blowing out their brains.” 


When Delhi was almost lost to the enemy, Bakht Khan, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Indian forces, urged the old monarch to continue to the fight, “Come 


7! Quoted in Thompson, p 45 
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with us, and under your 
banner we will fight to the 
last,” he begged but perhaps 
because of his old age, 
Bahadur Shah remained non- 
committal. Bakht Khan’s 
impassioned plea that they 
should “go out fighting rather 
than surrender to the enemy,” 
fell on deaf ears. 


This was the Badshah’s 
last chance to redeem his 
honour but unfortunately he 
chose ignominious captivity 
to honourable death. He hid 
in the Humayun’s tomb and 
in the end decided to 
surrender himself to the 
English. Hodson, after 
promising to spare his life 
brought him to the palace and 
imprisoned him. When news 
was brought to Hodson that 
the princes were also in hiding 
in the tomb, Hodson drove 
up and captured them and 
when bringing them up in a 
carriage, he shot three of the 
princes in cold blood. He 
ordered their corpses to be 
taken away, and hung in front 
of the Kotwal. 


There was considerable 
delay on part of the English 
to try Bahadur Shah. They 
were rather unsure as to 
what to do with him. Finally 
in January 1858, the Governor 
General constituted a Military 
Court to try him. The case 
started on January 7, 1858 
and the “farcical show trial 
lasted till March 9.” In fact 
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The Tragedy of Bahadur Shab-ll 


The last vestige of the royal house of Timur, 
Bahadur Shah-ll ascended the throne in 1837 
when he was 62 years old. It was his misfortune 
that he found himself in one of the most tumultuous 
periods of the country’s history and called upon to 
play the role of a hero, for which he was ill- 
equipped. Though he could not live up to the 
expectations of his countrymen, he won the praise 
of many English writers for the qualities of head 
and heart. In the words of Charles Metcalfe, Bahadur 
Shah-ll was “Undoubtedly the most respectable, 
the most accomplished of the princes.” 


A great scholar of Persian, a marvellous calligrapher 
and a gifted poet of Urdu he used ‘Zafar’ as his 
pen name. His Court was still the fountain from 
which culture flowed throughout India, Zauq and 
Ghalib and other famous poets adorned the Court. 


In spite of his royal title and other paraphernalia, 
he was in reality a pensioner of the East India 
Company and his writ did not run beyond the 
precincts of the Red Fort. He had nothing to do with 
the administration as that was entirely in the British 
hands. A man of scholarly bent of mind and Sufi 
in his outlook, his main interest was writing, poetry 
and visiting the shrines of Sufi saints like the 
Dargah of Hazrat Nizamuddin and that of Sheikh 
Bakhtiyar Kaki. Percival Spear speaks of Bahadur 
Shah in the following words “Taking him all in all 
Bahadur Shah presents a pleasing if not heroic 
He had the courage of his race and 
showed it when he protected Hakim Ahsan Ullah 
Khan from the mutineers vengeance. His later 
misfortunes brought out a quality of stoic endurance 
of suffering which must inspire respect in the least 
friendly. Judged by the evidence available by the 
standards of his time and in relation in the peculiar 
difficulties of his position, Bahadur Shah stands as 
a dignified, cultured, and intellectual figure.” 
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Surrender of Bahadur Shah 


it was more like a “Court of Enquiry than a trial.” The proceedings took place 
in Diwan-i-Khas. In brief, charges against Bahadur Shah were (a) that being a 
pensioner of the British Government in India, he abetted the mutinous sepoys in 
the crime of mutiny and rebellion; (b) had supported his son Mirza Mughal in 
his plan to rebel and wage war against the state; (c) being a British subject and 
not regarding his allegiance had allowed himself to proclaim and declare himself 
the reigning king and sovereign of India. It was also charged that he did feloniously 
“and became an accessory to the murder of forty-nine persons, chiefly women and 
children of European and mixed European descent and did encourage and abet 
soldiers and others in murdering European officers and other English subjects.” 


Documents were presented and witnesses examined by the prosecution. Each 
document had the King’s signature but when cross-examined he said that he had 
no knowledge of the same. The evidence presented by the prosecution was of such 
a nature that no independent court would have been satisfied with the proof offered. 


The King denied all the charges. He stated that he had no prior knowledge 
of the rebellion, that in the beginning he had saved the European officers and 
thereafter the things went beyond his control, that the Europeans were killed by 
the rebels or his retainers without his knowledge. About his signature on various 
proclamations, firmans etc. he said that he was not the master of events and 
he was coerced into affixing his signature and that he was daily insulted by the 
rebels. It is difficult to appreciate the stand taken by the King. He was an old 
man almost nearing the end of his life and a bolder stand was expected of him. 
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Had he done so, he would have been remembered by posterity as a martyr in 
the cause of India’s freedom. 


As expected, the Military Court headed by Major Harriott, the Deputy Judge 
Advocate-General declared the King guilty. The decision was communicated to the 
Governor-General. He was sentenced to be transported beyond the seas, to Rangoon, 
as a felon where he will be entirely isolated from all other Mohammedans. Thus 
the emperor of India spent his last days in Rangoon and died there of a paralytic 
stroke on November 7, 1862. Major Harriott, who quit India shortly after sentencing 
Bahadur Shah died suddenly at Southampton on landing from the mail steamer 
in March 1859. It was stated that “30,000 pounds were found in his baggage 
and that he left property to a nephew to the tune of 1,000,000 pounds.”’* The 
reader may draw his own conclusion as to how a lowly Major could accumulate 
so much of money. 
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Avadh 


“When proceeding on our march to Lucknow it was clear as 
noonday to the meanest capacity that we were now in an enemys 
country... it needed no great powers of observation to fully 
understand that the whole population of Oude was against us” : 
William Forbes-Mitchell, a Sergeant in the 93" Highlanders, 
in his Reminiscences 


e have already seen in a previous chapter how the Kingdom of Avadh was 

being bled whenever the British needed to improve their “anaemic condition.” 
In fact Sir Henry Lawrence, in an article in the Calcutta Review (1845) described 
Avadh as a Kingdom that “was periodically used as a wet nurse to relieve the 
difficulties of the East India Company.” The exploitation of Avadh continued and 
by February 1856, when Dalhousie annexed Avadh, it was in utter turmoil as 
aristocratic families were reduced to penury, overnight. 


With the appointment of Coverley Jackson as the Chief Commissioner of Avadh, 
the province sank deeper and deeper into anarchy and confusion. Jackson was a 
tactless, and unimaginative man whose high handed actions caused a great deal 
of resentment amongst all classes of people, including the King of Avadh who 
was indignant at the way his family, not excluding even the ladies of his zenana, 
were treated. He was further incensed when Jackson converted Chattar Manzil, 
one of King’s palaces, into the Chief Commissioner’s residence. 


Jackson continued to commit one blunder after another; and caused a great 
deal of annoyance by converting Qadam Rasool, a sacred Muslim shrine, bearing 
the Prophet’s footprints into a store for arms and ammunitions. 


We have seen how the traditional right of properties of big zamindars, was 
summarily confiscated and the dependents of the State Court and traders who had 
supplied the requirements of the King were thrown out of employment and how 
the disbandment of the King’s army created a mass of disaffected men, well trained 


in the art of warfare, into a disorganised mob with a burning hatred for those 
whose action had brought them to such a pass. 


As in most other states, ultimately it was the mistreatment of the sepoys that 
burst the dam of discontent and flooded the plains of Avadh. 
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Lord Canning who was aware of the incompetence of Jackson and of his 
unseemly spat with the Financial Commissioner of Avadh, Martin Gubbins, 
appointed Sir Henry Lawrence as the Chief Commissioner in March 1857, with 
a view to assuage the feelings of the people of Avadh and conciliate their hearts 
by just and gracious acts. Henry Lawrence was the elder brother of John Lawrence 
whose alertness and affirmative action, had prevented capitulation of Punjab and 
Delhi to the nationalist forces. He was a good choice for the post as he was 
“one of the few prominent men who gauged the state of public feeling, and had 
a statesman’s knowledge of the forces which tended to produce it.””? 


Henry Lawrence initiated the policy of pacifying disaffected zemindars and 
feudal barons by meeting them at frequent durbars and by giving them various 
honours, titles and rewards to keep them in good humour. Sir Henry had for 
years warned of the dangers inherent in “the growth and preponderating strength 
of a mercenary army, the relaxation of discipline, and the absence of generous 
treatment.” He had the wisdom to understand that “the only permanent basis of 
the British power lay, as it will always lie, in the soldiers’ and peasants’ absolute 
belief in the generosity, wisdom and honour of the Government.”"4 


Unfortunately, the damage had already been done by the insolent behaviour 
of his predecessor. Clouds of crisis were racing across the skies of India. There 
was precious little Sir Henry Lawrence could do at this stage to stop the acts 
of indiscipline and turbulent behaviour of the army in Avadh, which was the 
homeland of some nine tenth of Bengal sepoys. 


Sir Henry had for long been advocating the need to reward loyal service. 
He regretted the fact that even though the services of the native soldier was 
indispensable to the British government, yet the highest reward a sepoy could 
expect to obtain, at fifty, sixty, and seventy years of age, was about one hundred 
pounds a year, without a prospect of a brighter career for his son. “Surely this 
is not the inducement to offer to a foreign soldier for special fidelity and long 
service?...until we treat natives, and especially native soldiers, as having much 
the same feelings, the same ambition, the same perceptions of ability and imbecility 
as ourselves, we shall never be safe.” 


Had the Government heeded Sir Henry Lawrence’s sage advice, and acted 
upon it, perhaps the ‘mutiny’ would have run a different course. However, his 
words fell upon deaf ears, with disastrous consequences for the empire. 


“If the sepoy is not speedily redressed, he will redress himself.”’° These 
prophetic words of Sir Henry soon proved true. Ironically the first stone, literally, 
was thrown at him—he was hit by a clod one day, while driving through the 
streets of Lucknow. 


The impact of the “mutinous” spirit was first felt in early April when as already 
mentioned Dr Wells, a British surgeon of the 48" infantry regiment, went to the 
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hospital for a bottle of medicine for himself. He made the mistake of raising the 
bottle to his lips and drinking directly from it, evidently unaware that by this 
act he had committed a sacrilege. It caused an uproar among the Hindu patients 
as they felt that they would lose their caste by imbibing a medicine which had 
been contaminated by the doctor by the act of touching the bottle to his lips. 
Dr Wells tried to pacify their feeling of outrage by destroying the bottle in the 
presence of the officers of the regiment, but the damage had been done. A few 
days later Dr Wells’ bungalow was set ablaze. 


On May 1, the sepoys of 7" Avadh irregular infantry refused to accept the 
cartridges. On May 4, it was reported to be in a “mutinous” state. Sir Henry acted 
promptly. He took with him his whole force and subdued them. About 120 of them 
fled, the rest handed down their arms and the troops returned to their lines by midnight. 


A public durbar was held by Sir Henry on May 12 where he tried to connect 
emotionally with the people by speaking in Hindustani. He dwelt upon the protection 
provided to both Hindus and Muslims under the British rule and spoke eloquently 
about the importance of loyalty. And to show his appreciation for fidelity, he 
conferred swords, shawls and turbans etc. to those sepoys who had shown their 
allegiance to the British government. But he could not reap the benefit of his 
action for the winds of rebellion had already started to blow. 


On May 13, he received by telegraph from Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of North Westerrn Provinces at Agra the alarming news that the sepoys in Meerut 
had risen in revolt. It was followed by another telegraphic message on 14 in 
which Colvin reported the capture of Delhi by the “rebellious sepoys”. Sir Henry 
who had foreseen the gathering storm instinctively knew that the tempest would 
soon sweep across his province. 


He took action at once by summoning the pensioners. His instincts told him 
that they would remain “loyal”. He had the prescience to realise that the siege, 
if it came, could never be sustained without the support of the “loyal” Indian sepoys. 


Though he lived in the cantonment (Mariaon), he also started fortifying two 
places in Lucknow—Macchi Bhavan and the Residency, as places of refuge. English 
women and children were taken there from the cantonment. He sent a telegram 
to the Governor-General asking for plenary military powers as a result of which, 
on May 19, he received a notification from the Governor-General, appointing him 
as Brigadier General in supreme control of Avadh, making him the head of the 
army as well as the civil administration. 


With a view to further strengthening his position he sent a mission to Maharaja 
Jung Bahadur of Nepal to come down to Avadh with his army. While he was 
engaged in taking these precautionary measures, reliable information reached him 
of a raising that day. But nothing happened and the day passed peacefully. This 
boosted his confidence and gave Sir Henry, as we shall see later, a false sense 
of security. On May 16, he dispatched a telegram to the Governor-General tc 
the following effect, “All is well here—I am sending two troops of cavalry tc 
Allahabad; send a company of Europeans into the fort there.?77 
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Four days later he again informed Lord Canning “All very well at Lucknow 
and in the districts; our position is now very strong”.’? But Sir Henry’s optimism 
was misconceived. The fatal mistake he made was to ignore the warnings he 
had been receiving, of an impending uprising. The first tremors were felt, late 
in the evening of May 30, when the mess house of the 71‘' regiment was set 
on fire and Englishmen were fired at and several officers were killed. 


A detachment of 13" guarded Sir Henry’s house in the cantonment. The road 
to the city was blocked thus preventing their entry into that area. The rebellious 
sepoys returned in the night to their lines in Mudkipur murdering an officer on 
the way. On May 31, Sir Henry attacked the “mutineers’ in the burnt cavalry 
cantonment at Mudkipur with the English soldiers and a few sepoys who were 
still loyal to the Government. 


The great bulk of the 13 remained “loyal” to the British but the whole of 
7th cavalry, which was with him revolted and along with them the 71 BNI joined 
the revolutionary cause. Martin Gubbins, the Financial Commissioner wanted all 
the “loyal” remnants of the regiment 
to be dismissed. But Lawrence 
strongly disagreed with Gubbins. 


Sir Henry’s Miscalculation 

Sir Henry was so optimistic that Lucknow 
would remain unaffected by the rebellion that 
he ignored all the warnings about the rising. 
Couple of nights went by and nothing 
happened. And when on May 30, once again, 
an officer informed him that there would be 
rising that evening at 9 O'clock, he did not pay 
_any attention to it. 


We shall now see how the 
spirit of rebellion spread across 
the districts of Avadh. 


The province of Avadh was 
divided into four divisions and 
twelve districts. Throughout May 
these districts remained peaceful. 


While in many parts of the North 
Western Provinces, the 
Government was collapsing, in the 
districts of Avadh public offices 
were functioning, courts remained 
open and revenue punctually paid. 
But with the first sparks of rebellion 
among the sepoys in Lucknow, 
there was sudden change in mood 
and the spirit of rebellion spread 
like wild fire. 


Sitapur 


As the sun set on the 30" May and Sir Henry 
sat down for dinner with his staff in the 
cantonment, the 9 O’ clock gong went off and 
Sir Henry, dripping with sarcasm, told the 
officer who had brought the news, “Your friends 
are not punctual.” Hardly had he finished the 
sentence, when the silence of the night was 
shattered by the deafening report of the 
muskets. A messenger ran into the room and 
informed them that that the sepoys were 
attacking and firing houses in the cantonment! 


The first stirrings of unrest was felt in Sitapur on May 27 when some English 


houses were torched. 
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On June 2, the sepoys complained that the flour bags given to them contained 
powder of bones and on their demand these were instantly thrown into the river. 


And finally on June 3, disturbances broke out in Sitapur, 81 kilometers (51 
miles) northwest of Lucknow and headquarters of now defunct Khairabad division. 
The regiments present in Sitapur were 41‘ Bengal Native Infantry, 10" and 11% 
Oudh Irregular Infantry and a regiment of Military Police. 


It began on June 3rd, when the sepoys captured the treasury and attacked 
the house of Mr Christian, the Divisional Commissioner. This was the same house 
where as a measure of precaution, Christian had gathered all the ladies and children 
of Sitapur. In the melee, the Commissioner and his children were killed. On the 
way the sepoys had met and killed the commandants of 41st BNI and 9 Oudh 
Irregular Infantry. Only the military police remained under their commandant. Some 
of the Englishmen were temporarily given shelter by Loni Singh, the Raja of 
Mithawali but subsequently they were handed over to the Begum of Avadh. All 
the sepoys of Sitapur then marched off to Farrukhabad where Nawab Tafazzul 
Hussain was re-established on the throne. Before dealing with the subsequent events 
at Farrukhabad, let us look at the events taking place in another division of Avadh— 
Faizabad. which had been the capital of the kingdom of Avadh till 1775, when 
it was shifted to Lucknow. 


The Maulavi of Faizabad 


Early in January 1857 a seditious placard written in Hindi was being circulated 
in Madras. It called upon, “all true believers to rise against English infidels, and 
drive them from India. It declared that English had now abandoned all principles 
of justice, and were bent on appropriating the possessions of the Mohammedans, 
and that there was but one way of resisting their encroachments—a holy war! 
He who fell in such war would be venerated as a martyr. He that held back would 
be execrated as an infidel and a heretic.”’? The address is credited to a mysterious 
person who appeared in the city in the beginning of 1857 and came to be known 
as the Maulavi of Faizabad. He was also referred to as Maulavi Ahmadullah Shah 
or Maulana Sikander Shah and is variously described as being a native of Arcot 
in Madras Presidency and from the far north-west beyond the Indus. 


It was on January 17, 1857, that the Maulavi accompanied with some armed 
followers, first arrived at Lucknow and started preaching war against the infidels 


and distributing proclamation calling upon both Muslims and Hindus to arise or 
be forever fallen. 


In February 1857, the Maulavi entered Faizabad with his armed retinue and 
continued to preach jihad for a few days. Soon after, the magistrate issued a 
warrant for his arrest and the Maulavi was asked to refrain from his “seditious” 
activities and deposit all the arms possessed by him and his followers. On his 
refusal, a company of infantry was sent against him. In the skirmish that followed 
all his followers, except two, were killed. These two and the Maulavi, all wounded 
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in the skirmish, were taken into captivity and confined under a guard in the 
cantonment. Subsequently, the Maulavi, was among the prisoners released by the 
nationalist forces, when the rebellion broke out on June 8, 1857. It is worth 
mentioning that the lives of many British officers in Avadh were saved as many 
sepoys belonging to 22" BNI and 6th Irregular Oude Infantry refused to murder 
their officers when urged to do so by the 15" Irregular Cavalry. 


The Stance Taken by the Rajas 


In the earlier stages of the rebellion, few of the local rulers helped the British. 
One such ruler was Raja Man Singh. An influential talukdar of Avadh, the Raja 
initially gave shelter to the families of English officers in his Shahganj castle, 20 
kms (12 miles) south of Faizabad. 


Raja Hanumant Singh, the Chief of Kalakankar village, even though he had 
been dispossessed of the greater part of his property under the Summary Settlement, 
also readily responded to the appeal from the Deputy Commissioner of Salon (a 
now extinct district from which Rae Bareli and Pratapgarh were carved out after 
1858), Capt. Barrow, and gave protection to the British fugitives in his fort. 


However, Raja Man Singh’s ambivalent stance during the “mutiny” is rather 
difficult to understand. He was constantly vacillating and his role has been described 
as “that of a trimmer.” He kept in touch with both sides, but ultimately abandoned 
the nationalist cause and with the advance of Sir Colin’s troops towards Lucknow 
surrendered himself “at the first opportunity.” 


Raja Hanumant Singh also made an unexpected about turn, that left the British 
completely foxed. It happened on the day of Barrow’s departure. Hanumant Singh 
accompanied his guests with about 500 of his retainers to the bank of Ganga, 
opposite Allahabad to see him off. While bidding him farewell, Barrow expressed 
a hope that Hanumant Singh would aid in suppressing the rebellion, and the Raja 
replied, “Sahib, your countrymen came into our country and drove out our king. 
You sent your officers round the districts to examine the titles of the estates. At 
one blow, you took from me lands which, from time immemorial, had been to 
my family. I submitted. Suddenly misfortune fell upon you. You came to me whom 
you have despoiled. I have saved you. But now, now I march at the head of 
_ my retainers to Lucknow to try and drive you from the country.”®° 


The “remarkable” statement of the Raja, has aroused the interest of historians 
as every sentence deserves to be closely examined as the Raja’s words reflect the 
general feeling of all the native rulers of the time.... He refers to the injustice 
meted out to the native rulers and the deep resentment caused by dispossession. 
And according to a modern scholar, “The mutinous sepoys are identified as the 
people of the country... they were thus basically peasants in uniform. There is 
also recognition of the time gap between the ‘sepoy uprisings’ and the talukdars 
joining the revolt.”®' 
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Bahraich 

Bahraich, which was then a Commissioner’s Division also felt the tremors 
of the revolt. Charles John Wingfield, the Commissioner, was at the military station 
of Sikrora which had one regiment of Irregular Horse, one regiment of Infantry 
and a body of Irregular Horse Artillery. With the first sign of disaffection, the 
European women and children had been sent to Lucknow. 


On 8» June there was some trouble in the infantry lines. On the morning 
of 9" June, many English officers, including the Commissioner, voluntarily reported 
to the Raja of Balrampur and sought refuge. The “loyal” Raja protected them 
and then sent them on to an English camp. Only Lt. Bonham who was incharge 
of artillery remained at his post. With the situation deteriorating, the sepoys told 
Lt. Bonham to leave Bahraich and showed him the safest way to reach Lucknow. 
However, two British civil officers along with the officer in-charge of Oudh 
Irregular Infantry, who had disguised themselves in native clothes and were trying 
to escape to Lucknow were murdered at Bairam Ghat. 


After that the British power disappeared from Bahraich “like a house made 
of cards.” British administration in the whole of Avadh collapsed and by about 
10 of June, the whole province of Avadh became free of British rule. 


It is interesting to note that, in contrast to the districts in North Western 
Province, where civil officers maintained some semblance of authority, even during 
the most trying times, in Avadh there 
was complete collapse of the civil 


authority, after the rising of the sepoys. 


Thus, on the downfall of the British 
Government, Talukdars recovered the 
land they had lost. In many instances 
“in a remarkable act of loyalty the 
village proprietors returned the land 
voluntarily to the talukdar.” However, 
they had, as yet, not joined hands with 
the nationalist forces and “some of 
them even sent supplies to Lawrence 
to be stored in the Residency.” 


It was only after the British 
administration in the whole of Avadh 
had broken down, did the talukdars rise 
in revolt. “In fact the talukdars, had 
begun to collect men, recruit sepoys 
and prepare ammunition as soon as 
they were sure that British administration 
had collapsed in the districts.’®2 
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Grace in Victory 


The following extract shows how even in 
victory the people of Avadh retained the 
grace and courtesy for which the region 
is famous. 


“Thus in the course of ten days, English 
administration in Oudh had vanished like 
a dream, and not left a wrack behind. The 
troops mutinied, and the people threw off 
their allegiance; but there was no revenge 
and no cruelty. The brave and turbulent 
population... treated the fugitives of the 
ruling race with marked kindness, and 
the high courtesy and chivalry of the 
Barons of Oudh was conspicuous in their 
dealings with their fallen masters who, in 
the day of their power had... inflicted on 
many of them a grave wrong.” : 
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However, Lucknow remained comparatively quiet and was open to the European 
fugitives from outside and their numbers put a strain on the resources of an already 
beleaguered administration. By this time, the health of Sir Henry Lawrence was 
on the verge of collapse. The news of the complete collapse of British authority 
in the districts took a severe toll of his health. He therefore sent a telegram to 
the Governor-General proposing that in case anything happened to him the civil 
power was to be vested in Major John Banks, the Commissioner of Lucknow 
who would take over as the Chief Commissioner and Brig. John Inglis, Commandant 
of Her Majesty’s 32™4 Regiment, to become overall commandant of troops. In 
the meanwhile Sir Henry shifted to the Residency from the cantonment. For a 
while he delegated his authority to a Council with Martin Gubbins, the Financial 
Commissioner as president, but Gubbins’ order, sending back home all the 350 
sepoys, made Sir Henry resume his authority. He sent messages to recall all who 
wished to return and many of them responded to his appeal. This proved to be 
a boon for the British because English soldiers were too few and by themselves 
they would have found it impossible to hold the Residency during the siege. 


Though, as mentioned earlier, the outbreak of 30/31 of May was contained, 
soon after, on June 11, there occurred a fresh revolt— that of the cavalry of the 
military police followed by that of infantry. And as a last resort Macchi Bhavan 
and cantonment were abandoned and the entire garrison was concentrated at the 
Residency. The Residency was fortified, batteries placed and its defences strengthened. 


However, Sir Henry was not worried about any attack from the “rebellious” 
forces. He felt that as long as Kanpur was untouched, it was unlikely that 
Lucknow would be besieged at all. So, it must have come as a shock when 
on June 28", the news reached Lucknow that not a single Englishman was 
left alive at Kanpur. 


The sepoys were upbeat now. The talukdars and the erstwhile members of 
the nawabi bureaucracy were providing the leadership to the nationalists who had 
started moving from the districts to Lucknow. They marched to Chinhat, on 
Faizabad Road to attack the British. They had a huge force at their command. 
The infantry was about 7000 strong and there were about 700 or 800 cavalry. 


Sir Henry decided to move out at once and attack this force. He moved his 
troops from the cantonment to the Residency and on the morning of June 30, 
marched to Chinhat with 400 English soldiers, 400 “loyal’ sepoys, ten guns and 
an 8 inch howitzer. The result of the encounter seemed to hang in balance and 
the British were still optimistic since they had no idea what strategy the nationalist 
had up their sleeves. Suddenly it was announced that the nationalists had entered 
the village of Ismailganj on the left unobserved. The inability of Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s forces to occupy the village of Ismailganj materially affected the 
outcome for the British. In the fight that ensued, the British suffered a complete 
rout. Driving out the English soldiers the nationalist forces attacked them from 
the centre and the rear. Seeing that the situation was hopeless, Sir Henry ordered 
retreat but now retreat became a disaster. The “rebel” army succeeded in inflicting 
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heavy losses on the enemy. Besides two guns and the lone howitzer, there was 
heavy casualty on the English side. The news of the defeat of the English forces 
at Chinhat spread like wild fire throughout Avadh. And there was no doubt in 
the people’s mind that the Company’s rule was over and it was only a matter 
of time before the Nawabi rule would be restored. 


The Residency 


The Residency where Sir Henry had moved in, with all the Europeans, covered 
60 acres of ground and was in the shape of an irregular square— the sides being 
400 yards long. River Gomti running North West to the South East protected the 
North and East side to some extent. It ran at an average distance of 250 yards 
almost parallel to the line of defence as far south as Baillie Guard. The day after 
the Chinhat disaster “8000 sepoys and many thousands of Irregulars and followers 
of talukdars opened fire on the defendants numbering 700 British soldiers, 220 
European volunteers, 765 “loyal” Indians and 1300 non-combatants including 
women and children. Raja Jai Lal Singh, the nazim of Azamgarh who was elected 
“the mouthpiece of the soldiery and as their chief’ sent down messages to “all 
the talukdars to repair with all their retainers to Lucknow.”® 


In spite of the defensive earthwork and battlements, the Residency was not 
defensible from the military point of view. Besides, the siege had started even before 
the earthworks were completed. On the western and southern sides it was practically 
open. Sir Henry Lawrence had not anticipated having to stay at the Residency for 
long. He was hoping that it would hold out for fifteen or twenty days but the 
place was held against all odds for five months by the defendants! 


The sepoys, stationed themselves in the buildings surrounding the Residency 
on all sides, at small distances. Their ingenious method of “erecting barricades 
in front of, and around their guns,” in a very short time, left the British at a 
disadvantage and the fact that the sepoys were firing from very close range, made 
retaliation by the British totally useless. In the words of one of the British soldiers, 
the clever technique of “digging very narrow trenches, about eight feet in depth, 
in rear of each gun, in which the men lay while our shells were flying, and which 
so effectively concealed them, even while working the gun, that our baffled 
sharpshooters could only see their hands while in the act of loading.” 


On July 2, a shell fired from the howitzer lost by the British in the battle 
of Chinhat mortally wounded Sir Henry. As mentioned earlier, he had already 
appointed Major Banks as his successor for civil affairs and had given military 
command to Brig John Inglis. While in deathbed Sir Henry talked of grievances, 
mistakes made in the treatment of the landowners after annexation of Avadh and 
also dilated upon the cause of the revolt. He died on the 4th of July 1857. 

The cannonade of the sepoy forces on the Residency became more and more 
intense in the days following Sir Henry’s death. Twenty five heavy calibre guns 
were firing salvos after salvos on the Residency. The unremitting attack led to 
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death or serious injury to officers and men, as well as their families stationed 
within the Residency. The damage to the defences of the residency was immense. 


On July 15", Captain Anderson’s residence, was completely destroyed. The 
other places that were bombarded included the Post Office and the Residency 
Surgeon Dr Fayrer’s house. 


Begum Hazrat Mahal 


In the meantime, the situation in the nationalist front was getting more and 
more volatile. Wajid Ali Shah having been forced into exile in Calcutta, his son 
Birjis Qadr was placed on the throne but since he was a minor, his mother Begum 
Hazrat Mahal was made the Regent. The Begum was a good organiser and she 
appointed various officers to the judicial, revenue, police and military departments. 
Unfortunately because of the general breakdown of order in the ranks and the 
disobedience within her army the Begum could not achieve much. 


Though intermittent battle 
had been continuing from the 
beginning of the month, it was 
only in July 20", that the 
nationalist forces made their first 
big attack on the Residency. . 
They laid some mines under the | _ » 
Residency, blowing them up with jimi ss 
dynamite and rushed forth under 
the cover of heavy fire of round 
shots and musketry. They held 
on till they were close under the 
walls. Their gallant leader waving # 
a green flag jumped into the 
ditch in front of a battery but 
fell to an English bullet. The 
next day Major Banks, the successor of Sir Henry, was shot through the head 
and died. He was the second Chief Commissioner to die during the siege. No 
suitable replacement for the dead Major could be found and both the civil and 
military authority were vested in Brig Inglis. 


The situation was indeed grim for the British, and by September Ist, the 64% 
day of the siege, more than 300 Europeans had succumbed to illness or mortal 
wounds and by 25" September, the 88" day of the siege, the garrison’s combatants 
had shrunk from 1720 to 979 and their only hope was Maj. Gen. Havelock who 
was at Kanpur, having marched with an army all the way from Calcutta. But when 
Havelock was contacted, his response was not encouraging. According to his 
message, he could begin his march for Lucknow only the next morning, after 
reinforcement, and that he hoped to reach Lucknow “in four days at the furthest.” 
So for the besieged there was no immediate possibility of relief. 
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Begam Hazrat Mahal, wife of the 
deposed King of Avadh, played a leading 
role in the struggle for independence 
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There was more disappointment in store for the British forces; Havelock had 
requested Brig. Inglis, to aid him in every way, if necessary, to even cut his 
way out. But it was impossible for Inglis to cut his way out through a city teeming 
with revolutionaries. Besides, he had more than 120 sick and wounded plus 220 
women and 130 children with no carriage at his disposal. Even their rations was 
coming to an end. The siege was now 60 days old. 


We may now turn our attention to Brig. Havelock and see what he had been 
doing. On June 30", the day Lucknow was invested, 62 years old Brig. Havelock 
had assumed command at Allahabad from Col. Neill. An advanced column of 400 
Europeans and 500 Indians with 2 guns under Major Renaud had marched on 
the evening of June 29" from Allahabad with a view to relieving Kanpur, followed 
by another force under Havelock on July 7. The news of the fall of Kanpur 
had been received on July 3™ from Sir Henry Lawrence who had asked Maj. 
Renaud to halt. Brig. Havelock too ordered Renaud to halt when Sir Henry’s 
message reached him. Major Renaud was anxious to march ahead and invest 
Fatehpur not knowing the overwhelming strength of the sepoy forces numbering 
3500 men and 12 guns. Havelock overtook Renaud’s column and their united force 
proceeded further and camped, just short of Fatehpur. On July 13, they came 


Traitors and Secret Agents 


Among the factors that went against the sepoys were the help given to the British 
by secret agents like Angad. 


Angad, a pensioner who had been formerly employed with the British, became a 
master spy and in the process a saviour for the besieged. He had been sent to 
Kanpur to spy over Nana Sahib’s forces. 


It was Angad who brought the news to Brig Inglis that General Havelock was 
preparing to cross the river (Ganga) and relieve Lucknow. At once Brig Inglis wrote 
to Havelock “/ write to inform you the enemy have pushed up to some of the walls 
of our defences and keep up a heavy musketry for day and night from loopholes... 
! trust you will lose no time in pushing on to assist us.” 


This was written in Greek character to avoid detection by revolutionaries. Angad who 
was given the task of delivering the letter to Havelock slipped out of the Residency 
on July 22nd and most astonishingly returned with Havelock’s reply on 25" “We 
have two-thirds of our force across the river, and eight guns in position already— 
we have ample force to destroy all who oppose us— in four or five days we shall 
meet.” The English gave all the plans and maps etc to Angad to carry and deliver 
these to Havelock so as to facilitate his march upon the city. Angad duly carried 
out the task. But Havelock’s reply was disquieting “We march tomorrow moming 
for Lucknow, having been reinforced— we hope to reach you in four days at the | 


furthest. You must aid us in every way, even in cutting your way out, if we can't 
force our way in. We are only a small force.” : ee 
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in contact with the nationalist forces 
at Fatehpur. A desperate fight ensued 
but the nationalists were defeated. 
Havelock’s men again defeated the 
nationalist forces at Aong on the 
Kanpur Road, won the battle of 
Pandu Nadi and occupied Kanpur on 
July 16, 1857. 


Brig. Havelock, by now, was in 
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javeloc ision to fall back, instead of 
marchine on to Lucknow, invited an 
impertinent protest from his second-in- 
command Col. Neill. Havelock’s reprimand 
to Neill throws an interesting ag on his 
position. 


His reply to Neill was prompt and sharp, 


showing clearly who the boss was. “I wrote 
to you confidentially on the state of affairs. 
You send me back a ietter of censure of my 
measures, reproof, and advice for the future. 
| do not want and will not receive any of 
them from an officer under my command, 
be his experience what it may. Understand 
this distinctly, and that a consideration of the 
obstruction that would arise to the public 
service at this moment alone prevents me 
from taking the stronger step of keeping you 
under arrest. You now stand warned. Attempt 
no further dictation.” 


poor health, and the sultry weather 
had taken a heavy toll of his European 
forces. But he managed to cross the 
Ganga and reach the Avadh territory 
on July 25 with 1500 men and 13 
guns. On 26", he camped at 
Mangalwar, 8 kilometers (5 miles) on 
Kanpur-Lucknow road. 


It now became clear that Havelock 
had underestimated the stiff resistance 
from the Avadhis. He had no inkling 
about the intense aversion that they 
felt towards British. In fact he had 
promised the Lucknow garrison that 
he would relieve them within 5 or 6 days. “But the moment he stepped into Avadh, 
the ease of the task began to melt away like a cloud” as he realised that he 
had not taken into account the indomitable courage of the villagers fighting the 
advancing British army. 


At the second skirmish which took place at Bashiratganj, he got the better of 
his adversaries, but at a cost he could not afford. At the same time news came 
in of the rising of the sepoys at Danapur, near Patna. It was now becoming more 
and more clear to Havlock that with his existing forces, which itself was dwindling 
because of heavy casualties, and no chance of getting any reinforcements from 
Calcutta, he could not even think of reaching Lucknow. His desperation is evident 
from the following extracts of a telegram that he sent to the Commander-in-Chief: 
“It became painfully evident to all that we could never reach Lucknow, we had 
three strong positions to force, defended by fifty guns and 30,000 men—the men 
are cowed by the numbers opposed to them and the endless fighting. Every village 
is held against us, the zamindars have risen to oppose us.... We know them to 
be all around us in bodies of 500 or 600 independent of the regular levies.”* 


On July 30 this alarming state of affairs forced him to stop his forward 
march to Lucknow. He fell back on Mangalwar and awaited reinforcements. On 
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receipt of a small reinforcement, Havelock tried for a second time to relieve 
Lucknow. He learned that the nationalists were gathered in force in Bashiratgan). 
He marched there and was able to defeat the nationalists. 


In the meantime, hearing that Havelock’s army had left Kanpur, Nana Sahib 
again resumed operations. A strong army led by Nana Sahib was at Bithur posing 
a threat to Kanpur. Havelock therefore re-crossed the Ganga on August 13 and 
attacked them. About 4000 nationalist forces had gathered at Bithur and on August 
16, the Battle of Bithur was fought. The sepoys fought with such valour and 
determination, that it initially left the British totally disoriented. Havelock, in a 
letter, reported to the Commander-in-Chief that he was “in a terrible fix” and 
admitted that “If new re-enforcements do not arrive the British army cannot escape 
the fate of abandoning Lucknow and retreating to Allahabad.” 


In the end, Nana’s forces were defeated but not before they had inflicted losses 
on the British forces. The fact that even the British were impressed by their bravery 
is obvious from the following letter the victorious Havelock wrote to the 
Commander-in-Chief, “I must do the mutineers the justice to pronounce that they 
fought obstinately; otherwise they could not for a whole hour have held their own, 
even with much advantages of ground, against my powerful artillery fire.”*° 


Havelock was in for a shock when he returned to Kanpur, for he received 
a gazette containing the announcement that Major General Sir James Outram 
was to command the Danapur and Kanpur divisions which were to be combined. 
However, when Outram arrived in Kanpur on September 15", he surprised 
Havelock by transferring his command to him. Havelock’s force now comprised 
3179 men of all arms. It had been reinforced by fresh English troops from Calcutta 
with seasoned officers like Vincent Eyre, commanding Bengal Horse artillery, 
F C Maude, commanding the Royal Artillery, Brasyer’s Sikhs led by Col Hamilton 
and Major Lusada Barrow, leading the cavalry with 109 volunteers and 59 native 
horsemen. This was divided into two brigades commanded by Neill and Hamilton 
respectively. 


Havelock crossed the Ganga on 19" and proceeding on Lucknow Road defeated 
the sepoy forces at Mangalwar on 21‘ September. The sepoy forces were therefore 
compelled to retreat towards Lucknow and their route lay via Unnao and 
Bashiratganj. And they had to cross the river Sai, on the way. However, while 
crossing the bridge on the Sai, they made a major mistake; they left the bridge 
intact. This lack of strategic vision on their part gave the enemy a big advantage 
as it enabled Havelock’s army to cross over the bridge, unhindered, and arrive 
within 16 miles of the city of Lucknow. He reached Alambagh on 23™ September 
and sent a cavalry patrol ahead, to reconnoiter the area. He got back the report 
that the opposing forces were drawn up in vast numbers. A sanguinary battle 
followed, and in the end the British captured Alambagh. The news of the fall 
of Delhi at the same time, filled the English camp with renewed enthusiasm. 


§° Quoted in Ball, Vol II, p 27 
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The route from Alambagh, to the Residency was through densely populated 
Streets overlooked by loopholed houses. Following that route would have been 
suicidal for Havelock’s forces. The other option was to make a wide detour to 
the right, across the river Gomti and then approach the Residency from the north. 
But this route was not practicable for heavy artillery because the road was 
waterlogged and soil soft. It was therefore decided to force the Charbagh bridge 
and advance along the left bank of the canal and proceed to the Residency by 
the plain between the Kaiserbagh and the river. 


So, the sick and the wounded were left behind and on 25" September, the 
English came up from Alambagh to the bridge at Charbagh where they met the 
sepoy army. A murderous attack was launched on the British gunners who started 
falling fast and they had to be replaced by the volunteers from the infantry. With 
the pressure on the rise, the British progressed painfully through the narrow lanes 
and reached Kaiserbagh where a ferocious fire was opened on them by the 
defenders. Every house was loopholed “round every corner was the muzzle of 
a gun.” The officers did not know where to go... It was a scene of utter confusion. 
Outram suggested halting for a few hours to allow the rearguard and stragglers 
to close up and perhaps find a less dangerous approach to the Baillie Guard Gate. 
But Havelock was adamant. “This is the street” Havelock said pointing ahead of 
him. The Residency was just half a mile away. Outram agreed most reluctantly to 
enter that hellish street and later 
very much regretted his decision. 
If he had stuck to his 
views, very many lives could 
have been saved. But now it 
was too late. The nationalists 
had taken their position on the 
rooftops and had the enemy 
covered. And from their vantage 
position they were showering 
the British forces with deadly 
musket shots and also hurling 
down bricks and stones, causing 
heavy casualty in their ranks. 


Sir Colin Campbell 

Sir Colin, was appointed the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British army in India in July 1857. 
A veteran of several wars—Peninsular War (1810- 
1813), China War of 1842 and the Second Sikh 
War, he had been on retirement on half pay 
because of his disagreement with Lord Daiouse. 
But the Crimean War saw him back in action ar 

he commanded the Highland Brigades at Aire 
a He went out on a day’s notice on 
being appointed the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
ie delved Galiulte on August 13,1857. At the time 
the C-in-C landed in Calcutta, the outlook for the 
British was indeed grim. Rohilkhand and Avadh 
were no longer under the British, Central India 
and Punjab were in a volatile state and at Delhi 
they were engaged in a life and death struggle 


Slowly, the English army 
continued their advance. At Khan 
Bazaar, a bullet hit Neill in his 
neck and he dropped dead. But 


the march to the Residency 
continued. And at last they 
reached the besieged garrison. 
“However the major portion of 
the force had bivouacked where 


with the nationalist forces. Kanpur had fallen, the 
whole garrison having been wiped out. In other 
words the fate of their Indian empire hung in 
balance. 
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they were and it was not till the morning of Saturday the 26 September that 
the whole force was within the Residency. In the siege lasting 87 days, 700 men 
had fallen and in the relieving army of Havelock, 722 men were killed before 
the Residency was reached. 


The arrival of Havelock and Outram, is often called the “First Relief of 
Lucknow”, but it is a misnomer. In actual practice, the two generals, instead of 
raising the siege became besieged themselves. They had hoped that they would be 
able to take the garrison out to a place of safety. But they soon realized that it — 
was out of question. No transport was available for the carriage of the sick, the 
wounded, the women and children and even if the transports could be arranged 
their forces were not strong enough to fight their way out to Kanpur. 


With the arrival of the forces within the Residency, Havelock’s nominal 
command ended and Outram resumed command, leaving Havelock with his division 
of two brigades. 


Realising that he could not march back to Kanpur with his small force, Outram 
set about repairing and fortifying the defences. The perimeter of the defence was 
also pushed further covering Tara Kothi, Chattar Manzil and Farhat Bux. But this 
did not bring about any slackening in the shelling by the besiegers. Attempts to 
Open communications with Alambagh where the relieving forces had left their 
baggage and ammunition, failed. Fighting went on incessantly. Rations were further 
reduced from November 2, 1857 and as the British found themselves pushed against 
the wall, they became more and more brutal. 


The fighting assumed a savage character and shooting of prisoners in cold blood 
became a routine practice with the British. We have a recorded account of the 
wholesale execution from the diary of a British officer by the name of George 
Blake, “I proceeded to deal with the prisoners, marching them down to where my 
guard was stationed “J told the guard that any man who wanted to fire off his 
musket might come and shoot a sepoy. Several men at once came forward and 
I told them to march the prisoners down to the river bank to avoid having to 
carry the bodies there. Only one prisoner— fell at my feet and asked for mercy. 
I told him that the only mercy I'd give him was to have him shot first. All the 
rest died bravely and their bodies were hove into the river.’ He speaks with morbid 
relish of another sepoy who begged to be spared but a soldier said to him— 
“You black rascal, do you think we are going to carry your ugly face all over 
the face of the blessed earth. Saying this he ran him through with his bayonet” 86 


Killing of native soldiers by the British became so indiscriminate that “the loyal 
sepoys of the garrison had to be given special bright red armbands so that there 
could be no excuse for men who claimed that they had shot them in error.” Another 
activity that the troops of Havelock and Outram enjoyed was the plundering of 
the surrounding palaces. “Beds and palkees loaded with piles of silk, looking-glasses, 


*© Quoted in Hibbert, p 331 
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gilded furniture, brocaded turbans, damascened swords and velvet saddles kept 
passing in an apparently endless stream through the Baillie Guard Gate.”’®’ 


On 7" November a message came through that the Commander-in-Chief Sir 
Colin Campbell himself was coming as the head of a strong army and was expected 
at Alambagh in three days time. Sir Colin, who had left Calcutta on 27 August 
after reinforcements had been sent to the country, was travelling in a cart supplied 
by the Post Office Department without an escort and depended for safety on 
detachments moving up in bullock wagons. 


A little distance from Varanasi, he had a narrow escape as a party of 14 
elephants and 25 horsemen belonging to the “rebel” forces crossed his path. But 
they had no clue that they had just passed the British Commander-in-Chief! Had 
they known this, the outcome of the conflict would have probably been very 
different. 


After this providential escape, Sir Colin arrived at Allahabad where he came 
to know that Captain Peel of the Royal Navy had defeated a considerable force 
of nationalists at Khajuha near Fatehpur. When he reached Kanpur on November 
3, a large force had assembled with the 9" Lancers under Brigadier Hope Grant. 
The others who had already reached were Captain Peel’s Naval Brigade, Greathed 
with his brigade, Hodson’s Horse, the 8 and 75" foot and 2°¢ and 4" Punjab 
Infantry. 


Brigadier Hope Grant had already crossed the Ganga reinforced by 93" 
Sutherland Highlanders and some infantry regiments. He had defeated the 
nationalists at Banthra. On November 6", a force was sent to Alambagh to bring 
away the sick and the wounded and then taken to Kanpur under escort. The 
problems confronting Sir Colin were manifold. The sepoy forces were now centred 
around Gwalior Contingent near Kalpi across the Yamuna. Outram wrote to Sir 
Colin to tackle the Gwalior Contingent first, but Sir Colin’s priority was to deliver 
the sick, the wounded, the women and children from the besieged Residency. 


Leaving the old entrenchment, the camp, the town of Kanpur and the bridge 
of boats in-charge of General Windham, Sir Colin arrived at Lucknow on November 
10 and relieved the besieged army at Alambagh. He now planned an assault on 
Lucknow on November 14". And in this task he was helped bya clerk, by the 
name of Kavanagh, who was besieged in the Residency. At great personal 
risk, Kavanagh, ventured out disguised as an Indian and delivered a message, along 
with a map of the city, from Outram, to Sir Colin. Accordingly, Sir Colin decided 
to abandon the route taken by Havelock and Outram and instead opted for the 
route via Dilkusha and Constantia, housing the La Martinere School and then across 
the canal and finally via Sikanderbagh and Shah Najaf, south of the river Gomti 
thus avoiding altogether the route with narrow streets in which Havelock’s forces 
had suffered such heavy casualty. The new route had been suggested to Sir Colin 


by Outram. 
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force attacked and killed almost all the sepoys defending the garden 


On 14'" November, Dilkusha and La Martinere were occupied and on 16" 
he crossed the canal without opposition and advanced against Sikanderbagh, a 
walled enclosure loopholed and closed by heavy gates. It was strongly held by 


A Ghastly Picture of War 


Lord Roberts (the future Commander-in-Chief in India 1885-1893), in his 
memoirs, gives a vivid description of how the defenders of Sikanderbagh met 
their grisly end. 


With no hope of escape, the sepoys were forced back, inch by inch, “to the 
pavilion, and into the space between it and the north wall, where they were all 
shot or bayoneted. 


“The scene that ensued requires the pen of a Zola to depict. The rebels never 
dreaming that we should stop to attack such a formidable position had collected 
in the Sikanderbagh to the number of upwards of 2000, with the intention of 
falling upon our right flank so soon as we should become entangled amongst 
the streets and houses of the Hazratganj. They were now completely caught in 
a trap, the only outlets being by the gateway and the breach, through which 
our troops continued to pour.There could therefore be no thought of escape and 
they fought with the desperation of men without hope of mercy—inch by inch 
they were forced back to the pavilion — where they were all shot or bayoneted. 
There they lay in a heap as high as my head, a heaving surging mass of dead 
and dying inextricably entangled. It was a sickening sight, one of those which 
even in the excitement of the battle and the flush of victory make one feel strongly 
what a horrible side there is to war. The wretched wounded men could not get 
clear of their dead comrades, however great their struggles, and those near the 
top of this ghastly pile of writhing humanity vented their rage and disappointment 


on every British officer who approached by showering upon him abuse of the 
grossest description.” 
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the revolutionary forces. Heavy guns started battering the walls of the enclosure 
and soon a breach appeared through which the 4" Punjab and the 93" Highlanders 
rushed in. A desperate fight ensued. “Sikhs and Highlanders forced their way in 
over their dead only to find an immense body of scarlet clad sepoys before them. 
Then the slaughter of vengeance began.” Lord Roberts (the future Commander- 
in-Chief in India) describes the determination and courage with which the trapped 
sepoys faced their end. 


The defeat at Sikanderbagh was 
a body blow to the nationalists 
because it was defended by 3000 
of the best troops in Lucknow and 
it was the key to their position. 


Nationalists buoyed by Sir Colin’s decision 
to evacuate the Residency 


Sir Colin’s decision to evacuate the 
Residency boosted the morale of the 
nationalists. From the following note sent to 
the British Commander, we come to know 
of the hectic activity that was going on in the 
nationalist front: 


From Sikanderbagh troops 
moved on to Shah Najaf whose 
walls were battered by Peel’s heavy 
guns and which the Highlanders 
stormed clearing the Mess House 
and Moti Mahal the next day. Soon 
there occurred the famous meeting 
of the three generals—Sir Colin, 
Outram and Havelock. Sir Colin 
decided that with his limited 
force the British flag over the 
Residency could not be kept flying. 
He decided to evacuate it temporarily. . 
Outram at Alambagh with 4000 men 
would hold the nationalists in check 


“It was then proclaimed in the city that the 
Europeans had abandoned the place, and 
addresses to the same purport were sent to 
the district authorities and to the King of 
Delhie. The Chief Begum has given 
Shurruffooddowlah written instructions to 
occupy Benares and Allahabad and the 
Nawab is making the necessary military 
preparations to carry out these orders. 
Councils of war are constantly being held— 
It is known that the Bala Sahib, and the 
Nana Sahib with the Gwalior troops have 


until Sir Colin should be able to 
return and finally vanquish them. 


The long train of evacuees made 
their first halt at Dilkusha grounds. 
Sir Colin made all the arrangements 


surrounded Kanpur. The War is now fully 
believed throughout Lucknow to be a 
religious crusade and crowds of people are 
flocking into the capital from the districts to 
take part in the struggle.” 


for the future struggle with the 

nationalists. He praised the army for its training, discipline and obedience. The 
greatest portion of the praise was reserved, for Havelock who, however died of 
dysentery on 24" September, 1857. 

For Sir Colin there was no time to lose. He knew that Kanpur was seriously 
threatened. Outram’s presence at Alambagh meant that the British would return. 
When nearing Kanpur the distant cannonade announced to Sir Colin that the Gwalior 
contingent had attacked Kanpur. 

It may be recalled that Sir Colin had left Kanpur in charge of Windham when 
he marched to Lucknow. He had also left behind a considerable force including five 
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regiments of infantry, ten field guns and two naval guns. But he had received no 
news from Windham for seven days. At 11 O’clock on September 27, he left Alambagh 
with the convoy of evacuees and some 3000 men. Near Banni bridge he heard the 
booming of artillery and learned that the cannonading had been going on for the last 
two days. The news disconcerted Sir Colin for he had given very clear instructions 
to Windham, before leaving for Lucknow, that on “no pretence whatsoever to assume 
the offensive unless there should be no other way of saving the entrenchment (the 
new one near the river) from a bombardment.” General Windham was further instructed 
to send all fresh reinforcements onwards to Lucknow. 


General Windham in the meantime had learnt about the movement of the 
Gwalior troops under Tatia. He sought and obtained the permission of the 
Commander-in-Chief to detain Brigadier M Carthew’s brigade of Madras troops 
besides drafts from several European regiments. On 17 November, he took up 
a position on the junction of Delhi and Kalpi roads from where he could watch 
the movement of Tatia’s forces. 


Tatia Tope’s Plan 


It may be recollected that the army of the “mutineers” had been defeated at 
Kanpur on 16 July after which Nana Sahib left Kanpur and proceeded to Bithur. 
There he started devising ways and means of opposing the British army, Tatia 
Tope, the trusted lieutenant of Nana, thought of a bold plan and submitted it 
to his master. The plan was to reorganise the bands of nationalists scattered 
as a result of the defeat of 16 July. 


Tatia’s attention was drawn to the Gwalior contingent, the subsidiary force raised 
by the British as a result of the treaty with the Scindia in 1843. “A finer body 
of men than the 1st Grenadier regiment of the contingent never stood on the 
parade”. Tatia knew that this force was disaffected and were itching to meet 
the firinghis in the battle. He decided to exploit the situation to the advantage 
of the nationalists. But with great difficulty Scindia who was “loyal” to the British 
had restrained them. 


Tatia decided to go to Gwalior and try to win over the Gwalior contingent and 
spur them into action. The fact that the sepoys were primarily Hindus, and most 
were men from Avadh, was to his advantage. He went to Gwalior incognito and 
“shortly, after he had seduced the whole army—infantry, cavalry, artillery at Morar 
(cantonment of Gwalior) and brought them as far as Kalpi.” 


The location of Kalpi on the river Yamuna was strategic. Kanpur was across 
the river, only 74 kilometers (46 miles) away. So, he occupied the fort of Kalbpi. 
And telling Nana’s brother Bala Rao, who was already in Kalpi, to hold the fort. 
Tatia crossed Yamuna on 10 November, and entered the Doab. After that he 
waited till Sir Colin was engaged in the fight at Lucknow and around 19 
November, Tatia cut off the British supply line. His army including the followers 
of Nana amounted to about 25,000 men. 
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Now, going back to Kanpur, soon after Sir Colin heard of cannonading in 
Kanpur near Banni Bridge, he learnt, that since 23, Banni Bridge was in “rebel” 
hands. He sent a force comprising a wing of a “loyal” sepoy regiment to reoccupy 
the bridge. But General Windham refused to lie low as advised by Sir Colin. Instead 
he sent a plan for Sir Colin’s approval. It was an aggressive action plan by which 
he proposed to take on Tatia’s army head on. But he did not receive any reply 
from Sir Colin and on his own initiative advanced six miles on the Kalpi Road 
which Tatia found so threatening that he decided to defeat General Windham in 
his own game. 


On 26" Windham fired his first salvo. Tatia’s forces were ambushed in a thick 
jungle and after a heavy exchange of fire, Windham captured three guns of Tatia. 
Immediately thereafter, he fell back upon Kanpur and selected a new encamping 
ground near Kalpi Road. In the meanwhile he had received information that everything 
had gone well with Sir Colin at Lucknow and he had to hold on for another one 
or two days longer. Windham assumed that Tatia would be too cowed by defeat 
to attack him again before the end of that time. But Windham had underestimated 
Tatia and did not realise that Tatia could “read” Windham’s position “as he would 
read an open book and, with the instincts of a real general, he resolved to take 
advantage of them.” As Malleson, a leading historian of the “revolt” wrote, “The 
leader of the rebel army was no fool. The blow dealt by Windham, far from 
frightening him, had disclosed to his mind the weakness of the British leader.” 


Tatia ordered his troops to move against the enemy the next morning, but not 
before his forces had been strengthened by the nationalists from Sheorajpur. Windham, 
being ignorant of the intention of Tatia, was in great suspense but soon his suspense 
was terminated as canon balls began flying from the guns of the nationalists against 
the right wing of the British. Windham ordered Brigadier Carthew to the Bithur 
Road to defend that part of the town and sent Col Walpole up the Kalpi Road 
to engage Tatia’s right. Tatia’s army was in a semi-circle and his strategy was to 
encircle Windham’s forces from the front and flanks and catch the British army 
in a pincer like grip. So superior was Tatia’s artillery that the British left wing retired. 
The right wing held on for a while but they too could not hold much longer. By 
6 O'clock in the evening, the British rout was complete. Thousands of tents, 
baggages, animals, provisions and clothing fell in the hands of Tatia’s army. Half 
of Kanpur was now in Tatia Tope’s control. The defeated soldiers rushed to the 
entrenchment in panic “broke open the stores, drank the wine intended for the sick 
and smashed open their officers boxes in drunken frenzy.” 


The victory was remarkable in the sense that Tatia, untrained in the art of 
warfare, had defeated a much decorated English commander.... General Windham, 
a veteran of the Crimean War. 


Windham, anticipating that Tatia would renew his attack on the following day, 
had a consultation with his officers. He decided to defend the part of the town, 
himself and instructed Brigadier Wilson to guard the entrenchment; Walpole was 
to command the left and Carthew was to defend the Bithur Road. Despite all 
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the planning, the British right wing was shattered. The fight began in the morning 
and went on till mid-day. Wilson himself fell and the main body was driven up 
to the entrenchment. Many British officers were killed and Windham was defeated 
again. Tatia was now in control of Kanpur. 


It was at this juncture (November 28) that Sir Colin crossed the Ganga. He 
did not take any action for a few days as he was busy overseeing the despatch 
of a very large convoy of women and children and the sick and the wounded 
to Allahabad. On 3rd December, after they were out of the way, Sir Colin — 
reconnoitered the area, with a view to assessing the strengths and weaknesses 
of Tatia’s army and concluded that “their position strong as it was on the left 
and centre it might be possible to turn the right and roll them up.” 


The tables were now 
turned against Tatia who was 
the lone crusader on the 
nationalist side. On the other 
hand his adversary, Sir Colin, 


Nana’s Treasure 


When Nana fled to Avadh in July, he had hidden 
a large chunk of his treasure in a well in the 
palace of Bithur. It was discovered by the British 


was assisted by outstanding 
soldiers like Sir Hope Grant, 
Brigadier Adrian Hope, and 
Col Greathed. He also had the 
support of Peel’s Naval 
brigade with its heavy guns 
and irregulars of Hodson’s 
Horse. Thus, with the able 
support of these officers, 
veterans of many battles, Sir 
Colin attacked Tatia and 
obtained a complete victory. 
All of Tatia’s guns were 
captured and Gwalior army 
made a flight for the Kalpi 
Road. The remainder fell back 
on Bithur Road and suffered 
a humiliating defeatin the 
hands of Hope Grant just as 


soldiers, led by Hope Grant. The following is an 
account of the silver articles and other treasures 
unearthed by them: 


“Among these silver articles, the State howdah of 
the ex-Peshwa, in solid silver, was fished up, 
besides quantities of gold plate and other 
valuables. Below the plate, which was merely 
deposited loose in the water, as if in a hurry, the 
Sappers came upon an immense number of 
ammunition boxes tightly packed with native rupees 
and gold mohurs” (each gold coin being worth ten 
rupees at least), the value of the coin alone being 
currently reported in the camp on 27 December, 
to be over two hundred thousand pounds in 
addition to the value of gold and silver plate and 
the ornamental jewellery”. Forbes-Mitchell a 
Sergeant with the 93'¢ Sutherland Highlanders 
heard that the plate and other valuables were 
worth more than a million sterling. 


they were about to cross the Ganga to Avadh. He pushed on to Bithur, found 
it evacuated and burnt it down. 


But Hope Grant had another mission at Bithur. It was known that when Nana 
had fled to Avadh in July, he could not carry his treasures and they had been 
thrown into the great well in the palace. Water was drained out of the well and 
some heavy beams of wood were discovered at the bottom. And underneath the 
wooden beams, they discovered a great quantity of silver and gold articles. The 
men had worked for more than ten days and worked with a will as it was circulated 
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in the force that each person would receive over a thousand rupees in prize money. 
However, they got nothing. Everything was claimed by the Government. 


From the date of defeat of the Gwalior contingent, the mood in the British 
camp was upbeat. It marked the turn of tide for the British. Now instead of being 
in a “defensive,” mode, the British star was now in the ascendant. Delhi had fallen 
to their forces, withdrawal of Lucknow garrison had been accomplished and Kanpur 
had been saved. Now the primary concern of Sir Colin was restoration of 
communication with Delhi and Punjab which could only be achieved by re-conquest 
and pacification of the Ganga-Yamuna Doab. It is true that Agra and Allahabad 
were in British hands, but complete command of the Doab was not possible without 
capturing Fatehgarh on the Ganga — a town of strategic importance because just 
across the river was the meeting point of Avadh and Rohilkhand. Fatehgarh also 
commanded the main arterial road from Agra to Kanpur. 


Let us therefore turn our attention to what was happening at Fatehgarh all 
this while. Fatehgarh was the cantonment for Farrukhabad from which it is five 
kilometres (three miles away). The Nawab of Farrukhabad had been a pensioner 
of the Company since 1802. There was a small fort in Fatehgarh in which there 
was a gun-carriage factory and there was also a cloth factory nearby. Maharaja 
Dalip Singh, son of Ranjit Singh, had lived here, from 1850 to 1855, after his 
dominions were annexed by the East India Company. In 1857, 10" BNI, an old 
regiment going back to the time of Clive, was stationed here. This regiment had 
several officers of distinction and had served in Burma campaign from where it 
arrived in Fatehgarh in 1855. By crossing the “Kala Pani” they had lost their caste 
and were contemptuously referred as the Christian regiment. Their state of discipline 
was questionable. The commanding officer of the regiment, Col George Smith, 
was “stiff necked and obstinate”. The Nawab of Farrukhabad was at this time trying 
hard to secure the title of “His Highness” from the British Government. Col Smith 
had estimated that in the event of an uprising about 200 of his men would remain 
faithful. On 18 June, the alarming news came that 9" BNI had risen in revolt 
in Aligarh and that they were on their way to Fatehgarh. The adjoining district 
of Etah was falling into a state of complete anarchy. On Ist June, news had 
already come in that the 28" had risen in Shahjahanpur, murdered their officers 
and looted the treasury. On the first sign of disaffection, Mr Probyn, the Collector 
tried to transfer Government treasure to Fatehgarh Fort but was not allowed to 
do so by a body of men from the 10". 


Initially the 10 were reluctant to join the rebellion, and when called upon 
by the 41‘ (a regiment, which had risen at Sitapur) to murder their officers, they 
refused. But two days later they told their Commanding Officer, Col. Smith, that 
they would not be able to obey him any more and advised him to retire to the 
fort. This advice was followed up, but the fort was not only in a sad state of 
disrepair but also short of ammunition. 


On 18th June, the sepoys of 10% raised the banner of revolt and opened fire 
on the fort. The exchange of fire continued for four days and on the fifth day 
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the sepoys occupied the houses surrounding the fort and from their roofs poured 
deadly fire. Seeing no hope of succour and running short of ammunition, Col. 
Smith resolved to escape from the back entrance of the fort. Three boats lay 
moored on the Ganga beneath the walls of the fort. The defenders had to scale 
the wall and drop down to the river but the sepoys seeing that their prey was 
escaping, went in hot pursuit and were able to kill most of the occupants. Some 
were captured and taken to Kanpur where they were put to death. 


The sepoys found common cause with the Nawab of Farrukhabad who had ~ 
been unjustly deprived of his territory by the British. They placed their services 
at the disposal at the Nawab. Thus the mutiny at Fatehgarh sounded the death 
knell of the British rule in the Ganga-Yamuna Doab. 


Having realised the importance of Fatehgarh, Sir Colin thought it expedient 
to re-capture it without which Ganga-Yamuna Doab would not be safe for the 
British. Sir Colin knew that a strong column under Col Thomas Seaton had left 
Delhi to clear the Doab of the “rebel” forces. To achieve this objective, Sir Colin’s 
strategy was to send a force under Brigadier Walpole to sweep through Etawah 
and Mainpuri districts in the lower Doab to Bewar where it would join with the 
column under Seaton. The united force would then move from Bewar to Fatehgarh 
and at the same time Sir Colin would move up the road from Gursahaiganj to 
Fatehgarh. Thus, several converging columns would advance on Fatehgarh where 
the nationalists were strongly entrenched and drive them across the river to 
Rohilkhand and Avadh where Sir Colin hoped to overpower them at a later date. 


Sir Colin started from Kanpur on 24th December and on 25" was re-joined 
by Hope Grant with the artillery and cavalry from Bithur. On December 31, he 
reached Gursahaiganj where the road to Fatehgarh forked on the right. About five 
miles from Gursahaiganj, the road crossed the Kali Nadi, just south of Khudaganj 
by a suspension bridge. 


Had the sepoys blown up this bridge, Sir Collin’s job would have been doubly 
difficult. But, they were caught napping and when at long last they realised its 
strategic importance it was too late as Sir Colin’s forces were already upon them. 
The nationalists who were busy removing the planks of the bridge and cutting 
the iron work were driven away by Hope Grant’s brigade and the engineers 
immediately started repairing the bridge under a strong picket. Sir Colin rode down 
to the bridge and while he was therea sharp fire of musketry was opened by 
the nationalists from the other bank thus disputing passage of the river by English 
forces. Once more the nationalist missed a major opportunity by being “absent 


while the repair was in progress and opened fire only when the bridge had been 
completely repaired.” 


The next morning the British columns marched to Fatehgarh and reached that 
city without any opposition. The fort was undefended and for some inexplicable 
reason, the nationalist forces, who had so far, displayed remarkable bravery, offered 
no resistance and dispersed helter-skelter to Rohilkhand across the river. In 
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reoccupying Fatehgarh, Sir Colin had achieved the first part of his plan. The 
nationalist forces had been driven out of the Doab and the Ganga-Yamuna plain 
enabling the British to restore communication with Delhi and Punjab. 


The country around Fatehgarh was swarming with the nationalist forces and 
Sir Colin sent a force under Brigadier Adrian Hope along with a civil commissioner 
by the name of Mr Power who was given the sobriquet “Hanging Power” for the 
large number of executions that he had ordered. 


So began the act of vengeance as at each halt they set up court to try the 
“mutineers’ and hanged them from trees. It was not an act of justice but mindless 
vengeance as hundreds of people, with or without evidence, were put to death. 
At Mau alone one hundred and twenty were hanged from a large tree in the centre 
of the town! 


Now, the question before the British was, what part of the country to be subdued 
next? Lord Canning, the Governor-General, who had in January 1858 moved the 
seat of the Government to the fort in Allahabad, suggested that Avadh be subjugated 
next because the nationalist forces were strong and very much more united there 
than anywhere else. He also rightly presumed that “to leave Lucknow in rebel 
hands would be as a fatal as it would have been to retire from Delhi.’’’* Sir Colin 
on the other hand wanted to relieve Rohilkhand as he felt that it would be quite 
safe to leave “Avadh rebels” to themselves until the following autumn provided 
they were simply prevented from making incursions into other provinces. Sir Colin 
remonstrated against Canning’s decision but the Governor-General made a strong 
case for the subjugation of Lucknow and made it quite clear that the operations 
were to be directed against Lucknow at the earliest. 


He wrote to Sir Colin on 8 January, that he was convinced that “Nana is 
also intriguing with the Marathas of Western India. If he can point to Lucknow 
as wrested from us, his appeal will have a dangerous force, and one which would 
not be counterbalanced by any reassertion of our power in Rohilkhand—then there 
is that most formidable of all lurking-places of danger and revolt, Hyderabad— 
especially Mohammedan, and deeply sympathising with Oudh, because fearing, 
however unreasonably, the same fate. The recovery of Oudh would be of the greatest 
value to us there; whilst the penetrating into Rohilkhand, leaving Oudh untouched, 
would be little thought of.”*° 


Canning also made it clear that “a sufficient number of troops should be set 
apart to keep open the communications through the Doab and secondly, that the 
recapture of Lucknow should not necessarily involve any immediate attempt to 
subjugate the whole of Oudh.” 


Thus, political consideration prevailed over military judgment and the Commander- 
in-Chief bowed to Lord Canning’s wishes. Sir Colin felt that Fatehgarh, where 
he was then positioned, was the best place for him to keep a hold on the just 
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conquered, area and would also enable him to cover reinforcements to Kanpur 
which would be the jumping off point for the attack on Lucknow. 


He therefore decided to wait at Fatehgarh for the reinforcement. With a view 
to mislead the “rebels” he also sent a reinforcement to make a show of crossing 
the Ganga so that the Rohilkhand nationalists could be misled into believing that 
he was about to march into Rohilkhand. He also made Sir John Lawrence agree 
to sending a force from Roorkee to Rohilkhand to keep the Rohilla nationalists 
in check till he himself could take the field against them. On Ist February, the — 
siege train having left Agra, Campbell left Fatehgarh for Kanpur and proceeded 
further to Allahabad to confer with Canning and returned to Kanpur on 9th February 
and started finalising plans for the subjugation of Lucknow. 


At this point of time, the British forces received a big boost when the Maharaja 
Jung Bahadur of Nepal, the Prime Minister and the virtual king, offered the services 
of the Nepal army to the Governor-General. And in July, a Gurkha force of 300 
men entered Gorakhpur district where the nationalists had set up Muhammad Hassan 
as the Nazim, or Governor. 


The Nazim was defeated and Gorakhpur reverted to the British civil authorities. 
Muhammad Hassan was offered free pardon as he had, on the outbreak of the 
rebellion, given shelter to Col. Lennox, the Commandant of the 22™4 regiment at 
Faizabad and his family. The brave Governor’s reply was unequivocal. He told 
them in no uncertain term that “he was fighting for his King and master and not 
for himself.” His words show that his loyalty was to the King of Avadh and he 
was fighting against the injustice meted out to the king.” 


After Gorakhpur, the Gurkhas marched on to Jaunpur and Azamgarh where 
complete victory was gained and civil officers took charge of the stations. Colonel 
Rowcroft had been ordered to keep a tab on the eastern boundary of Avadh and 
to him was attached a cavalry regiment under Maj. Richardson. 


Jung Bahadur offered his personal services to the British Government which 
was accepted. Accordingly, Jung Bahadur arrived at the frontier with an army 
of 10,000 men. He was joined by Col. McGregor who was to accompany him 
as a representative of the British Government. 


It must be pointed out here that Jung Bahadur was considered to be a man 
of doubtful integrity and Sir Colin did not want him; in fact none of the British 
“military or civilian trusted him nor could the ‘rebels’ regard him as an ally or 
even neutral, his lust for female flesh and his cupidity were the only predictable 
and unchanging aspects of his character.”?! But Lord Canning felt it would be 
impolitic to rebuff him. His motive for intervention in Avadh at this stage was 


to satisfy his enormous appetite for spoliation and bask in the glory of conquest 
of Avadh. 
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According to the plan of the Commander-in-Chief, the Gurkhas under Jung 
Bahadur and a column under General Franks was to clear the ground to the north 
of Varanasi and to the east of Avadh and then march on Lucknow to assist Sir 
Colin Campbell’s forces in operation against that city. But clearing the area east 
of Avadh was no easy task. While the British army was fighting in the Doab, Beni 
Madho, the Rana of Shankarpur and son-in-law of Kunwar Singh of Jagdishpur, 
in conjunction with some other nationalist leaders, had re-conquered completely the 
area surrounding Varanasi and east of Avadh and had established a nationalist 
regime. According to Rice Holmes “The rebels though continually beaten, 
continually rallied.... They had driven away the police, and appointed their own... 
annexed village after village... exacted tribute from the villagers.’”°? In view of 
this situation, Lord Canning asked Jung Bahadur to lead his Gorkha army through 
the northern portion of Varanasi Division and in the process subjugate the area 
and General Franks with a combined force of European and Gorkhas was to protect 
Varanasi itself. By February when Jung Bahadur and Franks’ forces were moving 
into Avadh through Gorakhpur and Varanasi frontiers, the nationalists tried hard 
to stop their advances. 


At Chanda on the borders of Avadh and Jaunpur, General Franks was opposed 
by 10,000 men of Mehndie Hussein, the Nazim of Faizabad and 8,000 men under 
Banda Hussein, “one of his sub-lieutenants.” But Franks’ forces defeated them 
and captured the important fort of Budhayan. But Mehndie Hussein was determined 
to “dispute Franks’ further progress.” He collected his whole force, 15000 strong 
with twenty guns near the town of Sultanpur. Gaffur Beg, the chief of the artillery 
of Wajid Ali Shah had been specifically sent from Lucknow to drive back Franks. 
But the nationalists were defeated and thus there was no one left “for the army 
of General Franks to encounter with in those parts.”?° 


As mentioned earlier, Sir Colin had moved to Kanpur from Fatehgarh. But 
he had to wait for Jung Bahadur to arrive at Lucknow and also for General Franks 
who was to enter Avadh from the east. Finally, after the start of the last detachment, 
Sir Colin left Kanpur for Lucknow on 28 February,1858 at the head of a massive 
army. Such a powerful British army had never been assembled in India. There 
were 17 regiments of infantry, 28 squadrons of cavalry and 134 guns and mortars 
and in all 20,000 men. The armies of Franks and Jung Bahadur were advancing 
from the east and these two armies met on 11 of March. After being joined by 
Jung Bahadur’s Gurkhas, it mustered in all 31,000 men of all arms for the sack 
of Lucknow. 


In the meanwhile, Outram who had been left at Alambagh was being 
continuously besieged by the nationalist forces. The prime mover in these 
attacks was the Maulavi of Faizabad, who was constantly planning ways and means 
to uproot Outram from his base in Alambagh. 
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Though the nominal control of the nationalist forces was with Begum Hazrat 
Mahal, neither she nor anyone else, was able to unite the various heterogeneous 
groups into a unified body. Only the Maulavi had the admirable leadership qualities 
coupled with a fierce patriotic spirit to lead such a disparate force. It is said that 
his charismatic popularity ruffled the feathers of some vested interests and he was 
even arrested. But because of his immense popularity with the sepoys he had to 
be released. When asked about the military situation, after Sir Colin’s second relief 
of Lucknow, the Maulavi is supposed to have said, “The auspicious moment has 
passed. Things are out of joint. Now, we should fight only because it is our duty.””* 
Though dejected, he did not lose heart. On 22 December, the Maulavi devised 
a clever plan of outsmarting the British army at Alambagh by severing Outram’s 
line of communication with Kanpur. But because of the failure of his troops to 
support him, he could not succeed. The Maulavi made three more attempts on 
16", 218, and 25" February. 


On 16", the nationalists once again advanced towards Alambagh. On this 
occasion, the forces were led by a “brave Brahmin,” by the name of Bidehi Das 
Hanuman, from the Hanumangarhi temple in Ayodhya. Bidehi Das went into battle 
disguised in the garb of Lord Hanuman, and encouraged his forces to advance, 
with cries and gestures but his followers kept themselves at a safe distance from 
the British bayonets. The attack on 25" was a very serious one but once again 
the Maulavi failed because of lack of adequate support from his followers. However, 
his valour won the admiration of friends and foes alike. Commenting on the heroism 
of the Maulavi, Rice Holmes wrote that he “was a man fitted both by his spirit 
and by his capacity to support a great cause, and to command a great army... 
the Maulavi was probably the most capable, as he was certainly the most determined 
of the men who fought against us in the Indian Mutiny.”®> 


Had the Maulavi been ably supported, Outram’s forces, forced from their 
position, would have certainly been prevented from escaping across the Ganga 
and would have been annihilated like the garrison at Kanpur and the nationalists 
“would have been free to attack Kanpur, to break through Sir Colin’s communications, 
and to carry fire and sword whithersoever they pleased.” 


At last Sir Colin reached Alambagh and joined with Outram’s forces. His plan 
of operation had been devised by Brigadier Robert Napier (the future Lord Napier 
of Magdala). 


Following Sir Colin’s departure from Lucknow, its defences had been fortified 
by the nationalists. They were busy improving their organisation. “Manufacturing 
units were being set up to make up for the shortage of ammunition. Percussion 
caps and all kinds of ammunition were being produced in Lucknow. Artisans were 
brought in from Delhi especially for this purpose. Supplies of ammunition from 
the districts were also maintained. A huge quantity of lead was found in Dilkusha 
and then converted into bullets. Similarly 3000 nine pounds and 2000 eighteen 
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pounds shot were recovered from wells where the British had left them when 
they evacuated the Residency. A workshop was set up in Faizabad for the purpose 
of repairing heavy guns.”%° 


The nationalists had formed three lines of defence—the first rested on 
Hazratganj, the second on the small Imambara and the third covered the Kaiserbagh 
which the nationalists considered their “citadel”. “These defences were protected 
by more than a hundred guns... all “the main streets were protected at various 
points by bastions and barricades; and almost every house was loopholed and 
fortified.” 


The nationalists had, however, : .. 
made a fatal mistake—they had ered” }ecamaie Wer 


concentrated their defences on the What Canning, the Governor-General, had 
route followed by Outram/Havelock © Say about the Avadh rebellion is worth 
nothing. The Governor-General had a 
sharp political acumen and had correctly 
northern side had been neglected. Sir — surmised that the nature of insurrection 
in Avadh was different in context from 

Colin decided to take advantage of ,, 7 2 

other places and that the struggle at 
this 8ap ms the ‘defences of the Avadh had the character of a “legitimate 
nationalists. He decided that “‘a portion war than rebellion” and that it had “derived 
of the army, under Outram, was tO much of its popular character from the 
cross the river, advance up its sudden dethronement of the crown and 
opposite bank, and, taking the enemy’s summary settlement of revenue which 
left flank in reverse, enfilade it with deprived a large number of landlords of 
an artillery fire, while Sir Colin himself _ their land. . : 
was to cross the canal with the 
remaining, and turning the right, move along the Hazratganj straight against the 
Kaisar Bagh” flank. 


On 2 March, a move was made to Dilkusha and on 6 March, a force under 
Outram crossed the Gomati by a pontoon bridge made of empty barrels so that 
he could operate from the left bank. “This turned the first line of defence along 
the Ghaziuddin Hyder Canal and it was abandoned by the nationalists on 10 March. 
Unlike in November 1857, no opposition was offered, either at Sikanderbagh or 
at Shah Najaf which were occupied the following day without a fight. The other 
lines of defences also collapsed. Campbell started his operations from the east and 
thus a deadly noose tightened around Lucknow. 


and Sir Colin in their first and second 
relief operations, the defence on the 


On the nationalists’s right, Begum Kothi was seized on 11 March, where Hodson 
was killed. The British troops stormed one stronghold after another and by 
18 March, the nationalists lost the city of Lucknow to the British. 


Though “Lucknow had fallen, its thousands of revolutionaries did not surrender 
or give up the fight; but with their king and with the resourceful Begum, they 
had broken through the troops which tried to hem them in.” The leaders (Begum, 
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Shahzada Firoz Shah and Babu Kunwar Singh) all got away but the nationalists 
forces continued to fight with a rare fortitude in Begum Kothi and at the end 
there were 860 lying dead at the centre court alone and many hundreds were 
killed in the different enclosures. 


But the Maulavi refused to give up. He entered Saadatganj locality of Lucknow 
and there began to fight the enemy with his handful of followers. British historians 
have compared him with Mazzini who had clung to Rome, all alone, though the 
enemy had entered it and taken complete possession of it, “so this Maulavi too, 
when all others had left Lucknow, when thousands of British troops were in it, 
continued the fight with the strength that despair gives! He thrust his hands right 
into the jaws of this firinghee serpent, for it had swallowed Lucknow, and he 
wanted to snatch it back.’ 


The outrageous loot and plunder that followed the fall of Lucknow has been 
graphically described by the Englishmen themselves. William Forbes-Mitchell, a 
Sergeant in the 93™ Highlanders wrote “The city was in the hands of plunderers; 
Europeans and Sikhs, Gurkhas, and camp-followers of every class, aided by the 
scum of the native population. Every man in fact was doing what was right in 
his own eyes and Hell broke loose, is the only phrase in the English language 
that can give one who has never seen such a sight any idea of the scenes in and 
around the Imambara, the Kaiserbagh, and adjacent streets.”?* By 15 March, 


Lucknow, after its recapture by the British, witnessed scenes of indiscriminate plunder 
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order in some measure was restored, prize agents appointed and guards posted 
at the different thoroughfares to intercept plunderers who were then made to 
disgorge their plunder nominally for the public good and benefit of the army. “But 
it was shrewdly suspected by the troops that certain small caskets in battered 
cases, which contained the redemption of mortgaged estates in Scotland, England 
and Ireland, and snug fishing and shooting-boxes in every game-haunted and 
salmon-frequented angle of the world, found their way inside the uniform-cases 
of even the prize-agents. I could myself name one deeply-encumbered estate which 
was cleared of mortgage to the tune of 180,000 pounds within two years of 
the plunder of Lucknow.... Before we left Lucknow the plunder accumulated by 
the prize agents was estimated at over six hundred thousand sterling and within 
a week it had reached a million and a quarter sterling. What happened of it all? 
Each private soldier who served throughout the relief and capture of Lucknow 
got prize money to the value of Rs 17.8; but the thirty lakhs of treasure which 
were found in the well at Bithur, leaving the plunder of the Nana Sahib’s palace 
out of the calculation, much more than covered that amount.”?? 


In the meanwhile, the Governor-General had forwarded to General Outram, 
a proclamation to be issued only after the capture of Lucknow. The proclamation 
declared that the lands of the province, with the exception of those held by six 
specified persons who had shown conspicuous loyalty, and of others to be granted 
as rewards to them and to all who could prove that their conduct had been loyal, 
were confiscated to the British Government. The boon of life and of immunity from 
disgrace was promised to all rebels who should submit at once, and were not guilty 
of the murder of Europeans. For any additional boon they were to trust the mercy 
of the British Government. In Outram’s view, however, the proclamation was unduly 
and dangerously severe.!°? Therefore while acknowledging the receipt of the 
Governor-General’s instructions, Outram pointed out that the landholders had been 
most unjustly treated under the settlement operations after annexation and even 
had they not been so it would have strained their fidelity to the extreme to remain 
loyal to the British Government. He also pointed out that the taluqdars sided against 
the British only when the British rule was virtually at an end, the whole country 
overrun and the capital in the hands of the rebel soldiery. In the circumstances, 
- Outram felt that they ought hardly to be considered as rebels but rather as 
honourable enemies for whom terms such as they could without the loss of dignity 
accept should be offered at the termination of the campaign and that if they were 
given back their lands they would back the British Government in restoring order 
which would render unnecessary the presence of an enormous army to re-establish 
tranquillity and confidence. But “if, nothing more than their lives and freedom from 
imprisonment were offered to them they would be driven by despair to wage a 
guerrilla war which would involve the loss of thousands of Europeans by battle, 


disease and exposure.'®! 
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When All Hell Broke Loose 


“These stately buildings, which had never before been entered by the European 
foot, except by a Commissioner of Oudh on a state visit, were now open to the 
common soldier, and to the meanest camp-follower of our army. Their splendour 
vanished like snow in sunshine — From the broken portals issue soldiers laden 
with loot or plunder. Shawls, rich tapestry, gold and silver brocade, caskets of jewels, 
arms, splendid dresses. The men are wild with fury and lust for gold.... literally 
drunk with plunder. Some come out with China vases or mirrors, dash them to 
pieces on the ground, and return to seek more valuable booty. Others are busy 
gouging out the precious stones from the stems of pipes, from saddle-cloths, or 
the hilts of swords, or butts of pistols and fire arms. Some swathe their bodies 
in stuffs crusted with precious metals and gems; others carry off useless lumber, 
brass pots, pictures, or vases of jade and china.... On going into a room we found 
it literally filled with wooden cases, which were each crammed with nicely packed 
china or enormous vases, bowls, goblets, cups of the finest jade. Others contained 
nothing but spoons, hookah mouth pieces, and small drinking vessels, and saucers 
of the same valuable material. | do not in the least exaggerate, when | say there 
must have been at least a camel-load of these curiosities, of which Stewart and 
myself, and one or two other officers, selected a few pieces, and put them aside 
near the well. It was well we did so, for, just as we had put them aside, the shadow 
of a man fell across the court from the gateway; a bayonet was advanced cautiously, 
raised evidently to the level of the eye, then came the Enfield, and finally the head 
of a British soldier. “None here but friends!” shouted he. “Come along Bill. There’s 
only some officers, and here is a lot of places no one has been to.” Enter three 
or four banditti of H M’s... Regiment. Faces black with powder; cross- belts specked 
with blood; coats stuffed out with all sorts of valuables. And now commenced the 
work of plunder under our very eyes. The first door resisted every sort of violence 
till the rifle-muzzle was placed to the lock, which was sent flying by the discharge 
of the piece. The men rushed in with a shout, and soon they came out with caskets 
of jewels, iron boxes and safes, and wooden boxes full of arms crusted with gold 
and precious stones! One fellow, having burst open a leaden—looking lid, which 
was in reality of solid silver, drew out an armlet of emeralds, and diamonds, and 
pearls, so large, that | really believed they were not real stones, and that they formed 
part of a chandelier chain. “What will your honour give me for these?” said he “I'll 
take a hundred rupees on chance”.... “The soldiers had broken up several of the 
Store-rooms and pitched the contents into the court, which was lumbered with cases, 
with embroidered clothes, gold and silver brocade, silver vessels, arms, banners, 
drums, shawls, scarfs, musical instruments, mirrors, pictures, books, accounts, 
medicine bottles, gorgeous standards, shields, spears, and a heap of things, the 
enumeration of which would make this sheet of paper like a catalogue of a vroker’s 
Sale. Through these moved the men, wild with excitement, “drunk with plunder’. | 
had often heard the phrase, but never saw the thing itself before. They smashed 
to pieces the fowling-pieces and pistols to get at the gold mountings and stones 
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set in the stocks. They burned in a fire, which they made in the centre of the court, 
brocades and embroidered shawls for the sake of the gold and the silver. China 
glass, and jade they dashed to pieces in pure wantonness; pictures they rippec 
up, or tossed on the flames; furniture shared the same fate.” 


After an anxious consideration, the only concession which the Governor- 
General made was to add the following clause, “To those amongst them who 
shall promptly come forward and give to the Chief Commissioner their support 
in the restoration of peace and order, this indulgence will be large, and the Governor- 
General will be willing to view liberally the claims which they may thus acquire 
to a restitution of their former rights.”! 


In spite of Outram’s efforts to conciliate the “people threatened with confiscation, 
they had as yet no reason to place their faith in British justice; and British mercy 
to them was a fiction. To lose their land was to live without honour and the talukdars 
determined to fight for their barony as their ancestors had done in the days of 
the nawabs. Hostilities at once broke out afresh over a much wider area than 
before”.!°3 We shall deal with this in a subsequent chapter. 
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Jhansi 


“Mera Jhansi nehi denge!” That was the response of the Rani 
Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi, to Dallhousie’s proclamation, which was 


read out to her by the Assistant Political Agent Major Ellis. 


e have already seen 

how, in March 1854, 
the Kingdom of Jhansi, was 
confiscated by the British 
because Gangadhar Rao had 
died without a natural heir. 
The unenviable duty of 
reading Dalhousie’s 
proclamation to the Rani fell 
on Major Ellis. Dalhousie 
had sanctioned a_ lifetime 
pension of Rs 60,000/- per 
annum to her which she 
considered highly insulting 
and she thought of ways 
and means to countermand 
the order of annexation. She 
engaged John Lang, a lawyer, 
for consultation as to the 
possibility for annexation 
annulled or reversed. While 
discussing the case Lang 
told her that the Governor- 
General had no power to 
restore the Kingdom to her 
without a reference to 
England, and on his advice, 
she sent a mission to London 
to represent her case. The 
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John Lang’s impression about the Rani of Jhansi 


John Lang, the British lawyer who had an audience 
with her in her private apartments, has left the 
following unique description of the Rani. “She was 
a woman about the middle size — rather stout. Her 
face must have been very handsome when she was 
younger, and even now it had many charms—though 
according to my idea of beauty, it was too round. The 
expression also was very good and very intelligent. 
The eyes were particularly fine and the nose very 
delicately shaped. She was not very fair, though far 
from black. She had no ornaments, strange to say, 
upon her person, except a pair of gold ear-rings. Her 
dress was a plain white muslin, so fine in texture, 
and drawn about her in such a way, and so tightly, 
that the outline of her figure was plainly discernible— 
and a remarkably fine figure she had. What spoilt her 
was her voice... When the purdah was drawn aside, 
she was, or affected to be, very much annoyed; but 
presently she laughed, and good humouredly 
expressed a hope that a sight of her had not 
lessened my sympathy with her sufferings nor 
prejudiced her cause.” 


The Rani was a very gracious host and well up in 
the art of diplomacy. On the eve of his departure she 
presented to Lang an elephant, a camel, an Arab, 
a pair of greyhounds, a quantity of silks and stuff and 
a pair of Indian shawls. 
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mission, consisting of John Lytton and | 
Lala Kashmiri Mull, pleaded her case 
before the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. However their efforts 
did not bear fruit and they failed to 
reverse the orders of Dalhousie. 


Initially, the Rani had refused the 
pension but at Lang’s advice she accepted 
the same under protest that it was not 
to prejudice the right of the adopted son. 


However that was not the end of 
her travails. Her next dilemma was the 
repayment of her late husband, 
Gangadhar Rao’s debts. Under normal 
circumstances, it would not have been 
a problem. However in her new status 
as a pensioner, when she was called 
upon to pay off the debts, out of the 
sum which she regarded as mere 
pittance, she was furious. But it did not 
bother the British Government, which 
regarded her remonstration “with 
careless indifference.” 


Rani Lakshmibai of Jhansi 


Another incident, soon after, shows how the British attitude towards Rani 
Laxmibai was becoming more and more obnoxious and offensive. At the time 
of Gangadhar Rao’s death, a sum of six lakh rupees was found in the treasury 
and this amount was held in trust for the minor prince, Damodar Rao. But when 
the Rani asked for a sum of one lakh rupees, out of this amount, for the thread 
ceremony of her son, the Government had the gall to ask for four sureties, “for 
the repayment of the sum, in case the boy should desire it on his coming of 
age.” The Rani, incensed by such an insulting demand, made a strong protest, 
but to no avail. 


Major Malcolm, the Governor-General’s agent who was supervising the transfer 
of Jhansi administration to the British Government suggested that “the palace at 
Jhansi should be made over to the Rani for her residence and considered as her 
private property and that during her lifetime she and her personal female attendants 
should be exempted from the jurisdiction of the British courts.” 


There were two forts in Jhansi, the main fort in which the queen resided, 
was built on a huge granite rock overlooking the town; the other, called the ‘Star 
Fort’, was in the cantonment, contained the magazine, and was used mainly for 
storage of arms and ammunitions. By the time the Rani was asked to vacate the 
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fort, she was probably too disheartened to protest and did not offer any resistance. 
She quietly shifted from the fort, to the palace assigned to her in the city. 


With the abolition of the Rivasat, Jhansi fell into decay. “With the disappearance 
of the native court, trade languished, the capital decayed, the people became 
impoverished while the Englishman flourished and acted like a sponge, drawing 
up riches from the Ganges and squeezing them down upon the banks of the 
Thames.” The British further outraged her religious sensibilities by allowing 
slaughter of cows in the town. Even the Temple of Lakshmi which the royal — 
family patronised was not spared—the age old custom of apportioning revenue 
from two villages for its upkeep and maintenance was discontinued. 


Her troops were disbanded and the fort was taken over by the 12" regiment 
of Bengal Infantry (which later rose in revolt), along with a detachment of artillery 
and a wing of the 14" Irregular Cavalry. The garrison, exclusively comprising 
Indian soldiers, was commanded by Captain Dunlop and the political officer was 
Alexander Skene. 


The news of the rebellion in Meerut and the capture of Delhi by the “rebel” 
forces reached Jhansi on 18 May. Rumblings of disaffection amongst the troops 
had already begun in the latter part of May. Captain Gordon, the Deputy 
Commissioner of Jhansi had received information that emissaries from the revolted 
regiments had entered the lines of the 14 cavalry and were instigating them to 
rise in revolt and that a mutiny was imminent in Jhansi and that precautions should 
be taken “regarding the Star Fort and magazine.” This information was passed on 
to Skene and Capt Dunlop. And the latter brought the matter to the notice of Major 
Kirke, who was with the headquarters of the regiment at Nowgong. But Skene, 
felt that taking any step at this juncture would provoke the soldiers and precipitate 
mutiny. So no action was taken. 


However on | June, there was a sudden eruption and the bungalows in the 
cantonment were set on fire and then on the afternoon of 4 June, men of the 
7" company of the 12 BNI marched up the Star Fort and took possession of 
it with the treasure, ammunition and stores deposited there. They were supported 
by “Indian gunners’ and as they took possession they were cheered on by the 
local residents. Consequent upon this development, all the Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians were ordered by Skene to go to the City Fort and preparation began in 
earnest for the defence of the position. 


So far no bloodshed had taken place but on the morning of Saturday, the 6 
of June, Skene and Gordon visited Dunlop in the lines after which they returned 
to the fort. By this time, Dunlop had no doubt that his troops would rise in revolt 
and he appealed to the nearby states of Datia and Orchha for assistance but no 
help was forthcoming. In the afternoon, however, as Captain Dunlop was returning 
from the Post Office with an Ensign, they were shot at near the parade ground. 


Dunlop fell dead and the Ensign was seriously injured. Two other British officers 
were also killed. 
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The “mutineers” then released the prisoners from the jail, set fire to the 
bungalows in the cantonment and blockaded and attacked the fort with a gun. From 
the evening of the 4 June, till noon of 8 June, the besieged held on. But even 
inside the fort they were not safe. Two officers including Captain Gordon, the 
Deputy Commissioner, were shot dead by their own servants. The situation inside 
was becoming critical. The besieged were in no position to prolong the siege, 
aS provisions and ammunition were running out. And on the afternoon of the 
8 June, Skene decided to surrender. The “rebels”, through Bakshish Ali, the Jail 
Darogah and some others, promised that the garrison would be allowed to depart 
in safety from the fort if they surrendered their arms. Skene came out with the 
whole party of men, women and children but on reaching Jokhan Bagh, all were 
put to death on the orders of Risaldar Kala Khan. Among the survivers were, 
one Mrs Mutlow, who was allowed to go because of her dusky complexion and 
her two children, and a clerk, who had escaped from the fort the previous night. 


Though some British authors have attributed the massacre to the Rani, it is 
evident that she was innocent. Even Sir Robert Hamilton, Agent to the Governor 
General in Central India and a very knowledgable officer who ordered an enquiry 
into the Jhansi massacres and other matters did not expressly accuse the Rani of 
complicity with the ‘rebels’. 


The evidence that was subsequently advanced to prove the Rani’s complicity 
was mostly based on hearsay and testimony of unreliable witnesses, who had no 
first hand knowledge whatsoever and who gave contradictory evidence to satisfy 
their inquisitors. 

In 1894, Dattatreya Balwant Parasnis published an authoritative biography of 
the Rani in Marathi Jhansi Sansthan Maharani Lakshmibai Sahib Hyanche 
Charitra. Mr Parasnis’s book was based on interviews with Damodar Rao, the 
adopted son of Rani, who was then alive (he died in 1906) and Chimabai, the 
mother of Gangadhar Rao’s first wife. 


The fact that the Rani was wholly innocent is proved by a letter which one 
Mr T A Martin wrote to Damodar Rao in 1889. Mr Martin, a besieged in Jhansi 
who had managed to escape before the massacre, wrote in the letter, “Your poor 
mother was very unjustly and cruelly dealt with— and no one knows her true case 
as I do. The poor thing took no part whatever in the massacre of the European 
residents of Jhansi in June 1857. On the contrary she supplied them with food 
for two days after they had gone into the fort—got a hundred matchlock men from 
Kurrura, and sent them to assist us, but after being kept a day in the fort they 
were sent away in the evening. She then advised Major Skene and Captain Gordon 
to fly at once to Datia and place themselves under the Raja’ protection, but this 
even they would not do; and finally they were all massacred by our own troops.”!°° 


After the massacre, the sepoys left for Delhi on June 12. On the same day, 
Rani Laxmibai sent a messenger with a letter to Major W C Erskine, Commissioner 
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Sagar and Narmada territories which shows that “she was a helpless victim of 
untoward circumstances”. In the letter she is apologetic about the “faithlessness, 
cruelty and violence of Government forces stationed at Jhansi,” and regrets not 
being able to assist the Europeans “for want of guns, and soldiers as she had 
only 100 or 50 people engaged in guarding her house” she further explains that 
because the violence of the “mutineers”, and their insistence that she was “to 
succeed the Riyasat... and had to pay large sums in property, as well as in cash 


to save her life and honour.”!® : 


On 14 June, she wrote again to say “That it is quite beyond her power to 
make any arrangement for the safety of the district as the measures would require 
funds, which she does not possess, nor will the Mahajans in times like these 
lend her money.” In the letter, she mentions the sale of her “own personal property 
and suffering much inconvenience,” in order to “save the town from being 
plundered...but without a competent Govt force and funds she sees the impossibility 
of holding on any further....”!°’ 


The two letters are pretty straightforward in as much as the Rani admits that 
she had given money to the “rebels” but she did so under duress and that she 
took up the administration in the public interest and asked the Government to send 
her troops for the maintenance of law and order. The tone and temper of her letters 
show that she was obviously not in league with the sepoys as otherwise she would 
not have allowed them to leave for Delhi rendering her completely defenceless and 
surrounded by antagonists on all sides including Sadashiv Rao, a pretender to the 
throne. 


The Commissioner, William Erskine, was inclined to believe her version. He 
forwarded the Rani’s letters to Sir Cecil Beadon, the Home Secretary of the 
Government of India, and at the same time, he told the Rani to “Collect the revenue, 
to raise police and to do everything in her power to restore order” and that accounts 
would be settled with her when officers reached Jhansi. He also assured her that 
she would be liberally dealt with. He also sent a proclamation to be issued, calling 
on all inhabitants of the district to obey the Rani, who would for a time make 
proper arrangements. But the Governor-General only gave conditional approval to 
Erskine’s action,!°8 


The British were baying for blood. The murder of European men, women and 
children had to be avenged. “Jhansi called for vengeance and the victim had to 
be a person of sufficient importance.” From her sources in Commissioner Erskine’s 
office the Rani knew that nothing was to be expected from the Government of 
India. They had pre-judged the issue on the basis of a report sent by Major Ellis 
on the Jhansi massacres and were not inclined to believe that the Rani was innocent 
though even Major Ellis did not incriminate the Rani in the massacres. 


'°6 Quoted in Sen, p 277 
'°7 Quoted in Sen, p 278 
'S Quoted in Sen, p 279 
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The Governor-General had only given conditional approval to Erskine’s action 
and after the departure of the “rebellious” sepoys for Delhi, the Rani found herself 
isolated with hardly any soldier for her protection. To add to her problems, Sadashiv 
Rao, a pretender to the throne, captured the fort at Karera and issued a proclamation 
saying, “Maharaja Sadashiv Rao Narayan Rao has seated himself on the throne 
of Jhansi” and called upon the people to pay homage to him and ignore the Rani. 
The Rani had to move against him and after two encounters, the pretender was 
caught and imprisoned in the Jhansi fort. 


Though the task before her was daunting, the Rani of Jhansi, rose to the 
occasion. She went ahead revamping her administration—banned cow slaughter, 
appointed men to offices solely on merit. She expanded the library built up by 
her predecessor by acquiring new books. And had her audience hall decorated 
with artistic miniatures and other portraits. She maintained an open court to which 
all had easy access. 


But the Rani was not to be left in peace. She was assailed by the neighbouring 
Orchha state and even the ruler of Datia coveted her kingdom. She humbled Orchha 
and brought its Diwan, who had led the attack to his knees. In her trouble with 
Orchha, she was supported by two leading nationalists of central India—rajas of 
Banpur and- Shahgarh. 


During this time, the British star seemed to be on ascendancy. They had captured 
Delhi. General Havelock had defeated Nana’s army at Kanpur on 16 July and at 
Bithur on 17th July. After the second relief of Lucknow (November, 1857), Sir 
Colin turned his attention to Central India realising its great strategic importance. 


We get an in-depth account of the happenings at this time in Central India 
and the blunders committed by the nationalists, from Samuel Charters Macpherson’s 
book, Memorials of Service in India. Macpherson was the British political agent 
at Gwalior during the rebellion and had considerable influence over Scindia. He 
has, very perceptively, described Gwalior as “one link of a chain, which could 
not have given way in any part without ruining our power in India... If Scindia 
had joined the rebellion the revolt would almost certainly have been national and 
general instead of being local and mainly military and instead of its fate being 
decided by those operations in the easily traversable Gangetic valley, upon which 

public attention was concentrated, we should have had to face the warlike races 
of Upper India combined against us, in a most difficult country, and in all 
probability those of the South also. Had Scindia then struck against us... nay, 
had he even done his best in our behalf, but failed... the character of the rebellion 
might have been changed beyond speculation.” 


Thus, one of the major misfortunes for the nationalists was the fact that Scindia 
did not strike. He remained loyal to the British. 

Sir Colin’s priority was now to destroy the woman whom one of his 
compatriots had described as “the best man on the rebel side”. But the Rani still 
had some hope. On January 1, 1858 she sent a kharita, or official letter to Sir 
Robert Hamilton who had rejoined his duties as political agent for Central India 
in which she explained her position and sought help. 
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The letter was not acknowledged by Sir Hamilton and instead he passed it on 
to his superiors in Calcutta from whom he received the following reply “/ am directed 
to inform you that you have acted rightly in not replying to the Rani’ kharita. 
I am at the same time desired to request that you will give your attention to the 
collection of evidence regarding the conduct of the Rani of Jhansi at the time of 
the mutiny and massacre there and during the months which have since elapsed.” 


The die was now cast. Sir Hamilton had made up his mind. Whatever little 
hope the Rani had from the British had completely evaporated by March. The 
Rani knew that her only option now was to fight to save her honour and in 
the process lose everything. She knew that Sir Hugh Rose, British Commander 
of the Central India Field Force was on his way to Jhansi. 


Sir Rose, an outstanding Commander by any standard, was pitted against a 
woman who was basically a housewife totally inexperienced in the art of warfare. 
The disparity between the two armies did not end there. Though numerically evenly 
balanced, “Sir Rose’s army was greatly superior in equipments, supplies and fire- 
power... and had numerous artillery pieces of varying calibre, sappers and miners 
and a siege train.” That the Rani stood up to him and fought desperately in the 
face of certain death, she is deserving of eternal tribute from freedom loving people 
across this country and beyond. 


Rani’s Letter to Sir Robert Hamilton, Political Agent for Central India, 
Explaining Her Position and Seeking British Help 


“Taking advantage of the disturbed state of the country, the Chiefs of Datia and 
Orchha first took possession of the districts of Jhansi ilaka that lay on the 
borders of their respective states, both to the East and West. On the 3% 
September, (both these Chiefs acting in concert) forces of Orchha composed 
of the thakoors and the relations of the State, and amounting to 40,000 men 
with 28 guns, invaded Jhansi itself and made other Chiefs support them. 
Although the two letters received by me from the Commissioner were sent to 
Nuthey Khan (the Diwan of Orchha) for his perusal, yet he took no notice of 
them. On this | again wrote to the Commissioner who told me in reply that British 
forces were assembling at Jubbulpore.... That he will come to Jhansi and 
examine the conduct of all either high or low and deal with them accordingly. 
In the meantime | tried my best selling my property, taking money on interest... 
collected a party of men and took steps to protect the city and to meet the 
invading force.... Under these circumstances, | can never expect to get rid of 
these enemies and to clear myself of the heavy debts without the assistance 
of the British Government. The Commissioner seems not prepared to move for 
my help as he states in his letter dated 9° November, that the services of the 
British troops for the present are required for his quarter. As these short sighted 
individuals seem unmindful of the British supremacy and do their best to ruin 
myself and the whole country, | beg you will give me your support the best way 
you can, and thus save myself and the people who are reduced to the last 
extremity and are not able to cope with the enemy.” 
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Sir Rose set off from Mhow on 6 January, 1858. He captured Sehore and 
the strong fortress of Rahatgarh, 25 miles south west of Sagar held by Muhammad 
Fazal Khan, a relative of the Regent of Bhopal. He then pushed further on and 
at Barodia (31.1.1858) defeated the Raja of Banpur, Mardan Singh, a follower of 
the Rani who himself had legitimate grievances against the British Government 
in respect of tenure of his land. In this battle, the valiant Raja was wounded. The 
road to Sagar was now open and he captured the town on February 3, without 
any opposition. And now only one obstacle remained on the way to Jhansi— 
the fort of Garhakota—one of the strongest and the most difficult to capture. 
But the garrison did not put up a fight and slipped out in the direction of Shahgarh 
leaving all their cattle, stores and thirteen guns loaded and ready. It was a lucky 
break for the British, for Sir Robert Hamilton accompanying the Central India 
Field Force noted “I cannot but consider it most fortunate that the fort at Garhakota 
has been so easily obtained, for it is beyond exception the strongest and the most 
difficult I have seen.”!9 


Jhansi was now 200 kilometers (125 miles) away. He took six weeks to cover 
this distance and reached there on 20 March, 1858. The Rajas of Banpur and 
Shahgarh as well as the Nawab of Banda tried to obstruct Sir Rose’s onward 
march, but he outmanoeuvred them all by opting for a less known pass while 
pretending to take the other. The British forces had a hard time marching through 
dense jungles and tricky passes. Besides, the Bundelkhandis were hostile to the 
British and there was scarcity of provisions. But for the indomitable spirit of their 
General, it would have been impossible for them to make it. In the mean time 
Brigadier Stuart had captured the strong fort of Chanderi. 


In the meanwhile, the 
Rani had sent an appeal to — 
Tatia Tope and Rao Sahib for ~ 
assistance. Tatia Tope _ fising out of 
responded promptly by _ the surrounding 
marching towards Kalpi and — 
attacking the rajas of Panna Preach beca 
and Charkhari. 

When the Governor- 


General and the Commander- 
in-Chief got this news, the 
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solid “construction with front and flanking 
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latter sent a peremptory order 
to Sir Rose to first relieve 
Charkhari, whose Raja, a 
staunch ally of the British 
was being besieged by Tatia. 
Sir Rose was only 14 miles 
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called the White Turret was razed in height by the 
Rani, waved her flag. It was also equipped with 
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Facsimile of a letter written by Rani Lakshmibai to Nana’s nephew Rao Saheb on 
19 February 1858 urging him to send military assistance to her in view of advancing British forces 
from Jhansi, when he received this command. But Sir Rose decided to ignore 
it and continue on his course. 


On reaching Jhansi, Sir Rose issued a proclamation asking all civilians to vacate 
the city. The standard British practice in those days was—wherever they found 
Opposition they resorted to looting and then setting the buildings on fire, followed 
by indiscriminate massacre of the people. The Rani had no illusions about the 
fate of Jhansi. She hurriedly summoned a Council of War and was satisfied to 
find that all the Bundela chiefs and sepoys of Jhansi army were for war. The 
Rani thanked the people for taking a “brave and noble decision and then taking 
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a leaf out of the sacred Bhagwat Geeta said, “We fight for independence. In the 
words of Lord Krishna, we will enjoy our freedom if we are victorious; if defeated 
and slain on the battlefield we will earn eternal glory and salvation.” The Rani 
now focused all her energy into making adequate preparations for the coming 
struggle. Her preparations for war, have been described in detail in Vishnubhatta 
Godse in his book Majha Pravas which is a first hand account. “Lakshmibai 
decided to defend Jhansi and immediately took up the work of repairing and 
strengthening the city walls. She enlisted in her army as many men as volunteered 
to join and placed them in position. The bastions and turrets were now manned 
day and night; big guns were ready to fire at a moment’s notice. Lalu Bakshi, 
a seasoned gunner and an expert in explosives was put in charge of munition 
manufacture with the responsibility of hastening output. Hundreds of tons of rice 
and grains were roasted and stored for ready distribution to the poor. Large 
quantities of flower, ghee and sugar and other eatables were stocked for the troops 
and citizens. All available silver was sent to the royal mint to be melted down 
and turned into currency. The priests and holy men offered prayers and invoked 
victory for Lakshmibai’s armies; special messengers were sent to Rao Sahib and 
Tatia Tope. asking them for their help. In this way, the brave woman, undaunted 
by the coming storm and with great calmness and forethought went about 
organising the defence of the city.” 


The British army on their arrival in Jhansi found that all the tract of land 
surrounding Jhansi had been laid waste. “Not a blade of corn in the fields, not 
a vestige of grass on the meadows, not a tree which could afford shelter.”— 
a scorched earth policy—a policy far in advance of her times. 


The siege began on March 22. Early in the morning of March 25", Rose’s 
guns began to bombard the city. The Chief of Rani’s artillery, Ghulam Ghous 
Khan was a first rate gunner and the manner in which the nationalists handled 
their guns, repaired their defence and kept their batteries in action was remarkable. 
The unique aspect of this battle was the Rani’s mobilisation of the women of 
Jhansi—an even more revolutionary step in India than would appear at first sight. 
They were not just ready for action in the battlefield but were working in the 
batteries and carrying ammunition, repairing the walls and bringing food and 
water to the troops in action. The Rani herself continuously visited and 
encouraged her troops. She was expecting reinforcements and on March 31, 
Tatia Tope came with a 20,000 strong army, in the Rani’s support. Rose tackled 
this menace by diverting a part of his army to face Tatia and at the same time 
continuing with the bombardment of the fort. The next day Tatia’s formidable 
army was defeated by a small British force. Tatia lost 1500 men, besides stores, 
siege guns, camp equipment and war material of all description, but he and 
most of his men managed to retire to Kalpi. This was the famous battle of 
Betwa and the English forces managed to decimate the nationalist forces. 
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Tatia’s defeat is inexplicable and perhaps “most ignonimous episode in the 
1857 rebellion.” The defeat has been ascribed to Tatia’s faulty tactics, primitive 
generalship and the lack of effective leadership. 


The battle for Jhansi was heading for the inevitable. Cannonading continued, 
but on April 3, the Rani’s forces opened a devastating fire on the enemy under 
the Chief Gunner Ghulam Ghous Khan. Khuda Bux, in charge of infantry also 
opened a murderous musketry fire. But at last, the postern gate was blown open 
to pieces and a party of British soldiers managed to enter through a breach in 
the defences. It became a hand to hand fight. No quarter was asked for or given. 
“When even the courtyard of the palace was reached, it became apparent that 
resistance had only begun. Every room was savagely contested. Fruitlessly, however. 
From chamber to chamber the enemy were driven at the point of the bayonet. At 
length, the palace itself was gained. The opposition, however, had not even then 
entirely ceased. Two hours later it was discovered that fifty men of the Rani’s 
bodyguard still held the stables attached to the building... Driven from the stables 
by the bayonets, they retreated behind the houses, still firing, or fighting with their 
swords in both hands till they were shot or bayoneted, struggling, even when dying 
on the ground, to strike again. A party of them remained in a room off the stables 
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An artist's impression of Rani Lakshmibai fighting the British force at Jhansi 
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which was on fire till they were half burnt; their clothes in flames, they rushed 
out hacking at their assailants and guarding their heads with their shields.”!!° 


The avenging troops now burst into a devilish dance of arson and plunder. 
The famous library of Sanskrit manuscripts of the Rani was destroyed. “One class 
of articles, however seemed to be looked on as fair loot by even the most 
scrupulous, these were the gods found in the temples. They were collected in 
great numbers and were strangely sought after by every officer and soldier. There 
were Ganapatis, and Vishnus innumerable, and of every metal. Some were really 
pretty ornaments, silver with gold bangles on their limbs and small enough to 
be worn on the watch chain; others were of brass and stone, of rare 
workmanship.”!!! 


But the greatest prize eluded the victors. When the invaders stormed her palace, 
the Rani was afar. At midnight on April 4, accompanied by a small party wearing 
armour and carrying a dagger and two loaded revolvers, she left the fort in her 
white horse. The Rani’s departure was not a secret. As the party came down the 
fort and left the city by the north gate, hundreds of Lakshmi Bai subjects stood 
on both sides of the street to bid her farewell. It was a moment of intense emotion. 
A contemporary account says “Hardly had Lakshmi Bai got out of the city when 
the enemy’s pickets were roused and gave the alarm. Immediately the escaping 
party was attacked and a great fight developed. The Rani used her revolver skilfully 
while her horse galloped swiftly on— In this skirmish many men were killed, but 
many more lost their way and ran in different directions; the pickets and cavalrymen 
got mixed up and the Rani took full advantage of the situation and rode out of 
the enemy line. She was followed by her personal woman servants and one or 
two bodyguards. As soon as they were clear of Rose’s scouts they took the road 
to Kalpi. Cavalrymen tried to pursue the Rani but soon gave up the chase as her 
horses were swifter than theirs.” But the father of the Rani, Moropant Tambe 
popularly called Mama Sahib lost his way in the melee and in the morning he 
was at the gate of Datia. The Dewan of the state captured him and sent him to 
Jhansi where he was hanged at Jokhanbagh. 


Rani Lakshmi Bai reached Kalpi before midnight of April 5. It was no mean 
feat for anyone, leave alone a woman, to have covered a distance of 106 kms 
(100 miles) through a rough and rugged country and fighting through her way. 
She was a woman of remarkable horsemanship with enormous stamina. 


When the orgy of murder, arson and loot was over, the British issued a 
proclamation which declared in the name of God that the country belonged to the 
Empress and the Government belonged to the English. An army of scavengers was 
employed to clear the street of dead bodies and carcasses of thousands of animals. 
A British author admits most candidly “the memory of the massacre which had 
taken place there had been avenged in blood, retribution had been terrible indeed.” 


110 Quoted in Sen, pp 287-88 
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The battle, however, was not over for Rose. The Rani was at Kalpi and he 
could not rest until Kalpi was taken. Located on the right bank of the river Yamuna, 
it was the headquarters of Rao Sahib, the nephew of Nana Sahib, whose army 
comprised a number of regiments of the Gwalior state troops, several battalions 
of “mutinous” infantry and levies of the Raja of Banpur and several other nationalist 
Rajas and Chiefs. He was now joined by the Rani of Jhansi. And the Nawab of 
Banda was to join him soon. Though Tatia Tope had lost the Battle of Betwa, 
he had recouped his troops. The location of Kalpi was strategic as the force there 
was in a position to cut off communication between the British army in Central 
India with those in the Northern India across the Yamuna. 


After his victory, Rose remained at Jhansi for a while collecting supplies and 
ammunition. He also ensured that Jhansi was protected from Kotah rebels of 
Rajputana, by ordering advance of Major General Henry Roberts with the Rajputana 
Field Force. Rose began his march for Kalpi on 25 April leaving a small garrison 
at Jhansi. On 5 May, he defeated the army of Tatia Tope at Konch on Jhansi- 
Kalpi Road. In this encounter the Rani was also present and it was at her behest 
that Tatia’s army had come forward to Konch from Kalpi as the latter was an open 
town surrounded by thick woods, gardens and temples with high walls around them 
making it a good defensive position. But all this was of no avail. The defeat of 
the nationalist forces led to mutual recriminations. The infantry accused the cavalry 
and vice versa. The fact that in this area, the rebellion had aroused popular support, 
had been admitted by Rose himself. “The inhabitants of the valley of the Yamuna 
were the most disaffected... every village had its Maratha Pandits who had made 
consistent and successful propaganda in favour of Nana Sahib as Peshwa. The 
villagers gave every assistance to the rebels keeping them informed of the British 
movements and harassing men who fell out of the marching column or who had 
to go for water at a distance from the road.” As has been mentioned, the nationalist 
forces which had assembled at Kalpi was formidable. It was “composed of the 
Gwalior contingent, the finest men, the best drilled and organised native troops 
of all arms in India; other “mutinous” Bengal Infantry regiments, such as the 524, 
“rebel” cavalry from Kotah; —the whole reinforced by the force of all arms of 
the Nawab of Banda, comprising a great deal of “mutinous” Bengal Cavalry, of 
which the 5" Irregulars, dressed in their red uniforms formed a part. All the sepoy 
regiments kept up carefully their English equipment and organisation; the words 
of command for drill etc.”!!? 


Thus Rose had a formidable task ahead of him. His difficulties were further 
compounded by the fact that his ammunition supply was running low. But the 
Commander-in-Chief had detached Col. and G V Maxwell with 88 Foot, some Sikhs 
and its Camel Corps to support him. Rose wrote to Maxwell saying that he would 
meet him on the banks of the Yamuna, a few miles below Kalpi on 14 May. 


Marching from Konch on May 9", Rose arrived at Gulauli, some distance 
below Kalpi, thus avoiding “a head on collision with the entrenchment and 
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fortification which had been set up (by the nationalists) to impede his advance 
on Kalpi.” He established contact with Maxwell and on 21° his batteries opened 
fire and on 22™ he delivered his attack. It was one of the most decisive battles 
of the rebellion. British were totally exhausted and the outcome hung in balance 
and “‘just at the moment 150 men of Camel Corps came up and turned the tide.” 
There is no doubt that, “The timely arrival of the Camel Corps saved the day, 
converted defeat into victory.”!!3 


In this battle, the nationalists displayed a resolution which they had not shown 
before. The fight put up by them was very spirited indeed. The Rani had a key 
role in the whole affair. “She not only influenced the planning but was herself 
well forward in the attacks, encouraging and directing the troops. It is said that 
she personally led the vital charge which so nearly routed the British in the crucial 
phase of the battle. If only the other rebel leaders had been of the same calibre 
as the Rani the results would certainly have been different. The Rani not only 
assimilated the lessons of the campaign, but understood that, when. the chips are 
down, personal leadership and determination can work miracles”. A British historian 
has paid the following tribute to the Rani “There is something of the stamp of 
heroism about her conduct. Perfectly Amazonian in courage and example, she led 
her troops to the field in person, armed and actually fighting like a man, stimulating 
her followers to contend to the last against the firinghee and at length sealing 
her testimony against them by a soldier’s death upon the field.’”’!!4 


After the defeat, the Rani left the battlefield along with Tatia Tope, Rao Sahib 
and the Nawab of Banda. They were on the road to Gwalior. 


With the defeat of the nationalists in the battle of Kalpi, Rose’s task was over. 
It brought to a logical conclusion the plan of campaign as formulated by Sir Robert 
Hamilton and approved by the Commander-in-Chief and the Governor-General. 
Rose had indeed achieved a sort of feat by vanquishing all opposition numerically 
superior in number, in an extensive area crisscrossed by rivers, jungles, and difficult 
passes, inhabited by people who were hostile to a man and achieving all this in 
the worst season of the year. 


The time for disbandment of the Central India Field Force had arrived. On 
June 1%, Rose issued a farewell order to the troops and he was to start for Pune 
in a few days. But on June 4", he heard of an event which “caused throughout 
India a sensation hardly less than that caused by the news of the first mutinies 
in 1857.”!15 


We have seen that the nationalists were on the road to Gwalior after their 
defeat. The Rani and the Rao Sahib reached Gopalpur, a town 73 kilometers (46 
miles) south west of Gwalior where Tatia also joined them. “They had been 
disastrously beaten in a succession of battles; they had been deprived of all their 
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strongholds; on the east. on the west, on the north, on the south, they were 
compassed on by British troops. But it is in the darkest moments that the fire 
of the genius burns with the brightest flame.”!!® It was the indomitable and 
resourceful Rani who proposed a plan which was at once lapped up by everyone. 
And it was a brilliant plan. 


Scindia had remained a faithful ally of the British but if the nationalists could 
capture his fortress of Gwalior—the mightiest of them all in Central India, the 
coup would not only enhance their military reputation but the fort would serve 
as a great rallying centre, which was sorely needed. The fact that Tatia had already 
visited Gwalior further invested the proposal. The 23 year old Maharaja Jayaji Rao 
Scindia was then the ruler of the state and Dinkar Rao Rajwade, the Prime Minister. 
How important was Scindia’s loyalty to the British can be gauged from the wordings 
of the Governor-General Canning “If the Scindia joins the mutiny, I shall have 
to pack off tomorrow.”!'? The Maharaja was the most respected Maratha Chief 
and a word spoken by him would have sufficed to produce a general uprising in 
Central India and the Maratha countries. The temptation to speak that word was 
strong but it was not spoken. 


However, it was necessity, not choice, that guided Scindia’s alliance with 
the British. He had been to Calcutta just before the conflagration and had seen 
with his own eyes the power of Britannica in all her imperial glory. As noted 
earlier, the political agent in Gwalior, Major Samuel Charters Macpherson 
influenced him greatly in his decision to stay loyal. Macpherson impressed upon 
him that he was a lone Maratha potentate but his subjects were mostly Rajputs, 
Bundelas and Jats, who were not expected to support him in the time of need. 
Scindia knew that the sympathy of his subjects lay overwhelmingly with Tatia 
and the Rani. He had already lost confidence in the loyalty of the Gwalior 
contingent, a subsidiary force raised as a result of 1843 treaty with the British 
and who were commanded by the British officers. With great difficulty, he had 
restrained them for a while at the end of which they joined Nana Sahib and 
attacked Walpole’s army as we have already seen. The Gwalior contingent had 
the same elements which comprised the Bengal army. When they had risen on 
14 June, 1857, they had killed all their officers. The political agent had managed 


to escape with some women and children and reaching Agra took refuge in 
Agra Fort. 


From inside the fort in far away Agra, the political agent continued to play 
an important role in shaping events in the Court of Gwalior. The pressure on 
Scindia to join the nationalist forces was mounting, but he did not relent. On 
30 May, 1858, Scindia was informed that the Rani, Tatia Tope and Rao Sahib 
and other chieftains with 4000 cavalry, 7000 infantry and 12 guns had reached 
Morar cantonment just outside Gwalior. A clear message was sent by Tatia that 
Scindia could purchase his safety by forsaking his loyalty to the British. Dinkar 
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Rao attempted to buy time by negotiating with him in the hope that some of 
the British troops might turn up from Agra. But Tatia was not a general to fall 
in such a trap. He forced Scindia to choose. Thus finding himself cornered, Scindia 
had no alternative but to attack Tatia and the Rani’s forces with a handful of 
his household troops. But his forces were no match to the Rani who headed 
her chosen band of 300 horsemen. 


Scindia’s forces were put to flight while a large number actually went over 
to Tatia. Scindia and Dinkar Rao somehow managed to escape with their lives 
to Agra. Tatia’s army marched into Gwalior, captured the fort, the treasury and 
the arsenal and proclaimed Nana Sahib as the Peshwa. 


As a result of the capture of Gwalior, an immense treasure, booty, arms, 
ammunition, guns etc fell in the hands of the nationalists. It was a turn of fortune 
for them. From a fugitive army with no supplies they had become a well equipped 
army with all the necessary funds and materials of war. 


On June 3, Rao Sahib held a great durbar to celebrate his assumption of power 
at the head of the Maratha confederacy. “Rao Sahib wore ropes of pearls and strings 
of diamonds and was hailed with loyal greetings by the whole assembly. There 
were fanfares of trumpets, shouts of joy and the chanting of Vedic prayers. After 
a bit, everybody present felt that final victory was certain and that the hated British 
had already been thrown out of India.” 


The Rani, however, refused to take part in these celebrations. She knew 
from her experience that the British army was not so easily vanquished and 
that the danger was far from over. She found the premature celebrations 
and hype by Rao Sahib very foolish and immature and told him so bluntly. 
“The victory over Scindia has gone to your head and made you feel as though 
you are the master of the land,” she told him. “You would find this attitude 
most harmful. You must not underrate the strength and resources of the 
enemy— the English are shrewd and skilful. Nor must you be under illusion 
that you are free from danger because of your possession of the strong 
fort of Gwalior and because Scindia’s army is with you. You can never tell 
how and from where the enemy will attack you.... By God’s grace you have 
obtained control of Scindia’s army and his fabulous treasury. This is a golden 
opportunity for you to prepare for the coming struggle by putting in order 
the defences of the city, making the soldiers happy, and also putting them 
under capable commanders who will maintain discipline and keep their men 
fighting fit.” 

But, instead of taking her advice and using the favourable time to prepare 
a strong defence against the British, Rao Sahib wasted precious time in pomp 
and ceremony, thus giving a lead time to Sir Hugh to marshal his assaulting army. 


For the British, Gwalior was of crucial importance. The main arterial road 
connecting western and northern India and the telegraph line between Bombay and 
the North Western Province passed through Scindia’s territory. Thus British prestige 
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was at stake and notwithstanding the exhausted state of his troops, Rose decided 
to move at once and resumed the command. He arrived at Morar on June 16", 
Rao Sahib and Tatia Tope were taken by surprise as they did not expect Rose 
to follow them so soon. 


Tatia approached the Rani for advice. Venting her pent up anger, the Rani 
said “Rao Sahib has destroyed all hopes of victory by deliberately ignoring the 
warnings I gave him and by neglecting his war preparations and giving all attention 
to the trivialities. The enemy is upon us and our army is not ready; everywhere 
I see nothing but disorder and chaos. How can you expect to win the battle? 
However, I shall not lose heart. The only thing you can do now is to take out 
your troops for one glorious attack on the English without caring for the result. 
You must see to it that the attack is sudden and determined and overwhelming; 
the enemy must be rolled back.” 


Tatia agreed to abide by her advice. The Rani was given the defence of the 
eastern side of Gwalior which was the weakest side. She took the field. The battle 
plans “were effected mainly under the direction and the personal supervision of 
the Rani who, clad in military attire and attended by a picked and well-armed 
escort, was constantly in the saddle, ubiquitous and untiring.” 


Rose, however, occupied Morar cantonment on June 16". Lakshmi Bai 
launched an attack on the columns under Brigadier Smith, who had marched from 
Chanderi. He withdrew under heavy attack but the next day (June 17"), the battle 
resumed. Brigadier Smith was reinforced by a squadron of the Hussars. 


It was on this day that the Rani fell in the battle. There are two different 
accounts of her death by two British officers. Macpherson, the agent in Gwalior 
believed that the Rani was shot while trying to get away. Sir Robert Hamilton 
after an on-the-spot enquiry agreed but with some variation over the details. Sir 
Owen Burne who was Military Secretary to Sir Hugh Rose (later Lord Strathnairn) 
when Commander-in-Chief in India in 1861 in his book Clyde and Strathnairn 
gives the following account of the Rani’s death. “This Indian Joan of Arc was 
dressed in a red jacket and trousers and a white turban. She wore Scindia’s 
celebrated pearl necklace. As she lay mortally wounded in her tent, she ordered 
these organics to be distributed among her troops. The whole rebel army mourned 
her loss.” 


Most agree that the Rani survived a short time after falling mortally 
wounded. Her retainer and faithful Sardar Ramchandra Rao Deshmukh took 
her to a cottage nearby which belonged to Ganga Das Bawaji who gave her 
cold water to drink. The Rani “opened her eyes for a moment and murmured 
the name of Damodar, her adopted son. Lovingly she felt him all over and 
turning to the trusted Sardar Deshmukh whispered “I leave my Damodar in 
your charge. These were her last words. She closed her eyes and entered 
eternity.” As soon as she was dead Ramchandra Rao cremated her unseen 
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by the British lest her body be profaned by the touch of the firinghees whom 
she loathed. 


Rani’s death spread panic amongst the nationalists. Rao Sahib and Tatia Tope 
made good their escape. The British entered the fort after two days with the 
Scindia in tow. 


Thus did the epic story of Rani end. She remained a beacon throughout India’s 
struggle for freedom and when Netaji formed a women’s regiment in the INA, 
it was aptly called Rani of Jhansi Regiment. 


Kanpur, Allahabad and Varanasi 


“Neill killed as many people in Allahabad alone as all Englishmen, 
women and children who had been killed throughout India in the 
revolution, put together. And tens of such Neill were conducting 
such massacres in hundreds of places. For every Englishman, a 
whole village has been burnt”: Vinayak Damodar Savarkar 


he Third Anglo-Maratha war, had ended with Baji Rao-II surrendering to Sir 

John Malcolm, the political agent to the Governor-General. He was made to 
resign his Peshwaship and promised a pension of not less than eight lakhs of 
rupees annually. The British chose Bithur, 20 kilometers (12 miles) north of Kanpur 
as his permanent residence, overruling his other choice stations. A plot of land 
which was granted as jagir for his residence, was placed outside the jurisdiction 
of the British courts and the office of a Commissioner was set up to liaise with 
the fallen potentate. 


Nana’s Memorial to the Court of Directors 


The Government of India’s permission was sought to present a memorial to the 
Court of Directors. The memorial was well drafted and prepared with great care. 
It read: 


“It is simply unjust that the high family of the Peshwa should be treated by the company 
so lightly as this. When our throne and kingdom were handed over to the Company 
by Shrimant Baji Rao, it was done so on the condition that the Company should pay 
eight lakhs of rupees every year, as its price. If this pension is not to last for ever, how 
can the surrender of kingdom, which was given as a consideration for this pension, 
last for ever in your hands? That one party alone should be bound by the contract, 
while the other intentionally fails to do its part is absurd, unjust and inconsistent. 


“The Company puts forward another excuse to cease to pay the pension, namely 
that Baji Rao Il has saved a considerable sum which is quite sufficient to defray 
the expenses of his family. But the Company forgets that the pension was given 
as a condition of the treaty, and there is no single clause in the treaty directing 
the mode in which the pension should be spent. The pension is the price of the 
kingdom given, and Baji Rao would have been justified had he even saved the whole 
of the pension! We ask the company whether they have got the least right to question 
the manner in which the pension is expended? Nay, can the Company ask even 
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its own servants as to how they spend their pension or what they save out of it? 
But it is strange that a question, which the Company dare not ask even of its own 
servants, is raised in the case of the heir to a royal dynasty and is made the pretence 
to break a treaty.” 


Baji Rao was not happy with the choice of Bithur but he reconciled himself 
to his fate. The Governor General, however, felt that the amount of pension 
promised to him by Malcolm was far too high but was persuaded to agree on 
the assumption that Baji Rao being in frail health might not survive long and that 
the Government’s liability would not be overstretched. But defying all predictions, 
Baji Rao crossed the Biblical span of three scores and ten and died at the ripe 
old age of 77 in 1851. 


Since Baji Rao had no heir, he adopted three sons—Dhondu Pant better known 
as Nana Sahib, Sadashiv Pant alias Dada Sahib and Gangadhar Rao alias Bala 
Sahib. Dada Sahib died prematurely leaving behind a son Pandurang Rao better 
known as Rao Sahib. Baji Rao was survived by Nana Sahib, Bala Sahib and two 
daughters Yoga Bai and Kusuma Bai. 


Despite Baji Rao’s plea, to the contrary, the British had made it quite clear 
that his pension would terminate with his death. The ex-peshwa had repeatedly 
pressed for payment of at least a portion of his pension to his family after his 
death but the Governor-General was adamant in his decision that the pension was 
“purely personal to himself’ and would not descend either in part or in full to 
his adopted sons. 


Even Baji Rao’s will, making Nana Sahib the sole successor to his property, 
was not honoured and with Baji Rao’s death, the British discontinued his pension 
as well as titles of ‘His Highness’ and ‘Maharaja’. Even the territory given to 
him was taken back. Thus it was not the best of times for Nana Sahib to become 
the heir to the ex-Peshwa’s property. 


One of the most controversial figures of the 1857 rebellion, the early life and 
career of Nana Sahib is shrouded in obscurity. We know that he was from Bengaon 
near Matheran and was the son of Madhav Rao Narayan Bhat. Nana Sahib’s character 
and personality have been projected differently by different authors. From demonic, 
maniacal, brutal, to warm, gracious and erudite, a variety of adjectives have been 
used to describe him. He has been blamed for the Satichaura Ghat killings (to be 
dealt later) by sanctimonious British writers, though there has never been any proof 
of his involvement in the incident. A British writer who had considerable knowledge 
with Indian politics and society wrote “I know Nana Sahib intimately. And always 
regarded him as one of the best and most hospitable natives in the Upper Provinces, 
and certainly one of the last men to have been guilty of the atrocities laid to his 
charge.”'!? Morland, the Commissioner at Bithur, thought of him as a “quite 
unostentatious young man and not at all addicted to any extravagant habits.” 


John Lang, the English Barrister, who came to Kanpur a year before the revolt 
and had spent a great deal of time with Nana Sahib and thoroughly enjoyed his 
hospitality, and even played billiards with him, considered Nana to be “not a man 
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of ability, nor a fool.”!?° He also draws attention to the fact that Nana was well 
informed and kept a tab on the ongoing events. According to Lang, Nana made 
it a point to go through contemporary journals like Delhi Gazette, The Mofussilite 
and The Englishman and used to have the contents of these journals translated 
to him by a person whom he had engaged specifically for the purpose. 


Nana maintained a suite of rooms in his palace at Bithur for the use of 
his European visitors and offered them his carriage and horses. One of his guests 


had commented that, “Nana Sahib 
cultivated the acquaintances and 
friendship of the sahibs.” If he did 
so it was probably “in the hope, 
that through their influence, direct 
and indirect, his grievances would 
be redressed.” Despite his social 
nature, Nana avoided European 
company. In fact, he was offended 
often insulted and being treated 
with proper respect and protocol 
due to him as the successor of 
the Peshwa. 


Shortly after Baji Rao’s death, 
Nana petitioned to the Government 
of India for continuance of the 
pension. The Commissioner 
forwarded the petition to the 
Government with a recommendation 
that at least a portion of the pension 
be given to the Nana “subject to a 


periodic reduction.” But the 
Governor-General rejected the 
petition outright, calling the 


recommendation “uncalled for and 
unreasonable” and that he “would 
by no means consent to any portion 
of the public revenue being conferred 
upon the family.... For thirty years, 
the Peshwa received an annual 
stipend of 80,000 pounds besides 
the proceeds of his jagir. In that 
time he received the enormous sum 
of more than two million and half 
sterling. He had no charges to 
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Azimullah Khan 


Azimullah was a remarkable character in the 

revolution of 1857. He was poor by birth but 

by the dint of his merit rose to be a close 

advisor of Nana Sahib. He was undoubtedly 

a man of considerable ability. He had “acquired 

a thorough acquaintance with the English and 

French languages, so as to be able to read 

and converse fluently and write accordingly in 

them both. Azimullah arrived in London in the 

season of 1854 and “passing himself off as 

an Indian prince and having withal a most 

presentable contour, he obtained admission 

to distinguished society.” So far as the “London 

drawing rooms went, it proved a _ social 

success... attracted by his pleasant and silvery 

voice, his spirited mien and oriental 

magnificence, several young English women 

fell in love with him. There used to be a crowd 

in those days, in the parks of London and on 

the beach at Brighton, to see this jewelled 

Indian prince. Some English women of 

respectable families were so much infatuated 

with him that, even after his return to India, 

they would send him letters in the most 
affectionate terms. A few years later in 1857, 
while rummaging through the ruined palace 
at Bithur, the future Lord Roberts (then a 
Lieutenant) came across “heaps of letters 
directed to Azimullah Khan by ladies in 

England, some from lady... ending ‘Your 
affectionate mother’. Others from a young girl 
in Brighton written in the most lovable manner... 
partly in French.” : 
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maintain, he has left no son of his own; 
and has bequeathed property to the 
amount of twenty lakhs to his family. 
Those who remain have no claim, 
whatever, on the consideration of the 
British Government. They have no claim 
on its charity, because the income left to 
them is amply sufficient for them. If it 
were not ample, the Peshwa out of his 
vast revenues ought to have made it so 
and the probability is that the property 
left is in reality much larger than it is 
avowed to be. Wherefore under any 
circumstances, the family have no claim 
upon the Government.” 


The Governor-General’s decision was 
conveyed to the Nana through the 
Commissioner. 


Nana Sahib’s petition had no effect. 
The Government rejected his petition and 
the Governor-General informed him 
accordingly. It was obvious that Dalhousie 
wouldn’t budge from the decision already 
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taken by him. But Nana Sahib was not prepared to accept the decision of the 
Government of India and decided to approach a higher authority, i.e. the Court 
of Directors. 


The person he selected for the purpose was Azimullah Khan and he hoped 
that Azimullah would be able to get a favourable decision in London. 


Though Azimullah Khan tried his best to press the case of his master, Nana 
Sahib, he could not succeed. The Court of Directors did not change the decision 
of the Governor-General. After spending 50,000 pounds, Azimullah returned to 
India via Constantinople in 1855. From Constantinople, he went to Crimea where 
“he witnessed the assault and defeat!2! of the English on June 18.” He was 
greatly impressed by his experience and it is here that the seeds of revolution 
took root in his mind. In Constantinople, he met certain Russian agents who 
promised him material supplies if he could stir up a rebellion in India and thus 
he decided to overthrow the Company’s Government. 


The failure of Azimullah’s mission was known to Nana Sahib much before 
his return to India. But the Nana kept on presenting his case before his European 
guests in the hope that they would plead with the Governor-General in his support. 
Lang, the barrister wrote, “I was induced to promise that I would talk to the 
Governor-General and the Council on the subject; and that if I did not succeed— 
I would on my return to England, take the earliest opportunity some day quietly 
after dinner—of representing to Her Majesty the exact state of the case.”!?? 


Nana finally faced the bitter truth that he could expect no sympathy from the 
Government of India, when even the office of the Commissioner at Bithur was 
abolished. Thus, the old order came to an end. Nana was allowed to retain the 
jagir rent free but he could no longer enjoy immunity from the Company’s courts. 
To add insult to injury, the Government of India did not agree to Nana’s use of 
the courtesy title ‘Maharaja’. He was told that the Governor-General in Council 
recognized no such person as Maharaja Shreemant Dhondoo Pant Nana Sahib. He 
tried to convince them that the title of Maharaja was sanctioned by the custom 
of the country and was “given to descendants and representatives of sovereign princes 
after they had abdicated the thrones of their fathers solely as a distinction of rank 
and descent without any political pretensions.” It did not cut any ice with the 
Governor-General. In fact, the Government of India peremptorily told him that no 
more petitions from him on the subject would be entertained. 


Although Nana Sahib continued to lead his life in Bithur as a well-to-do Indian 
Prince, and continued entertaining Europeans lavishly, he was smoldering within. 
Though deeply wounded by the betrayal of trust, by the British Government, it 
did not come to Nana as a surprise. He had anticipated the rebuff, well before 
1856, and had begun to send his emissaries to “awaken the people” against a 
repressive alien Government. 
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Messengers and letters were sent to the head of states and principalities. Kaye 
had no doubt about the “complicity of Nana Sahib in widespread intrigues before 
the outbreak of the mutiny.” According to Kaye, “For months, for years indeed, 
ever since the failure of the mission to England had been apparent— the agents 
of the Nana Sahib had passed with overtures and invitations, discreetly, perhaps 
mysteriously worded, to princes and chiefs of different races and religions, but 
most hopefully of all the Marathas.— But there is nothing in my mind more clearly 
substantiated than the complicity of the Nana Sahib in widespread intrigues before 
the outbreak of the mutiny. The concurrent testimony of witnesses examined in 
parts of the country widely distinct from each other takes this story altogether out 
of the regions of the conjectural.”!?? 


The annexation of Avadh gave a boost to Nana Sahib’s cause when whole 
regiments vowed to rise in revolt. Kaye quotes the following letters recovered from 
the sepoys of Barrackpur as evidence for the same. “The Second grenadier said— 
that the regiments were unanimous in joining the King of Oude— Soubahdar Maddeh 
Khan, Sirdar Khan, and Ramshaee Lal said “The firinghee... are unequalled in 
their want of faith. The King of Lucknow put down his arms, and the Government 
have given him no allowance. We advised the King to put down his arms. The 
treachery of the Government is unrivalled.”!*4 


Thus we see that in April 1857 Nana was busy visiting Delhi, Ambala, Lucknow, 
Kalpi etc to draw up a plan for the future campaign. After the annexation of Avadh, 
Nana Sahib saw much prospect of success. It was on April 18 that Nana started 
off for Lucknow where he saw at first hand the raging anger and discontent that 
had followed the annexation and “it gladdened his heart.” No doubt he called on 
Sir Henry Lawrence but he suddenly departed “without taking leave of the English 
functionaries saying that business required his presence at Kanpur.”!?° 


Kanpur at that time, was an important military station with the headquarters 
of a division. Situated on the right bank of the river Ganga, it had by then become 
a centre for trade and commerce. To the north across the river lay the territories 
of Avadh recently annexed by the British. Allahabad on the confluence of the Ganga 
and the Yamuna rivers with its famous fortress was 192 kilometers (120 miles) 
to the east. Thus it occupied a commanding position on the Grand Trunk Road. 
In 1857, the troops at Kanpur comprised: Ist, 53" and 56" Bengal Native Regiments 
of Infantry, 2" Light Cavalry Regiment, three Companies of Artillery and a 
detachment of Her Majesty’s 84" Foot. 

The Divisional Commander Sir Hugh Massey Wheeler had more than 50 years 
of service to his credit in India. Very popular with the sepoys, he was a distinguished 
soldier having won laurels in the Afghan War, and in the Sutlej campaigns. 
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Wheeler’s wife was an Indian, related to Nana Sahib; perhaps that was the 
reason why Wheeler remained unperturbed when news of the rising in Meerut 
reached Kanpur on May 14. Nevertheless there was panic in the air. “Everybody 
in the station seemed to think that something dreadful was to occur, but unable 
to foresee what it was.”!2© The Indian troops at that point of time appeared to 
be placid and quiet as usual but people were worried particularly because Kanpur 
had the largest European population in the whole of the northern India. At Wheeler’s 
behest 55 Europeans and 240 Sowars of the Oudh Irregular Cavalry arrived from 
Lucknow on 22 May. 


Wheeler was a good friend of Nana Sahib and very often he had been a 
guest in the palace of Bithur. He had an abiding confidence in the fidelity of Nana 
and was of the firm belief that even if there was a revolt, the Maratha Prince 
would not support the up-country Hindus and Muslims. So, Wheeler solicited his 
help and Nana Sahib entered Kanpur on May 22 with two guns and 300 men 
to “serve the British” and took up his residence in the cantonment. 


It is difficult to understand the British complacency and their faith in Nana 
Sahib’s goodwill. After all their Government had gone out of the way to insult, 
demean and denigrate Nana Sahib at every opportunity. It refused to sanction even 
a portion of Baji Rao’s pension in spite of clear recommendations by their own 
officers, deprived him of the ownership of the jagir, withdrew his immunity from 
the English courts and finally in an act of supreme pettiness, even refused to 
acknowledge his title of Maharaja— a designation which even small chieftains were 
entitled. And yet, they thought Nana Sahib would be well disposed towards them 
and help them in their hour of judgment! 


Nana was, in fact, waiting eagerly for an opportunity to avenge the wrongs 
suffered by him at the hands of the British. But he was playing with the cards 
close to his heart. So, they were “left groping in the dark.” The English had 
no inkling about what actually was in store for them. What better example of 
British shortsightedness than the fact that the treasury of Kanpur, at this juncture, 
was entrusted to Nana and his men who mounted a guard over it. “The Collector 
of Kanpur, Charles Hillersdon profusely thanked Nana and Tatia Tope and it was 
even proposed that the English women and children should, if necessary, go for 
safety to Nana’s palace at Bithur.” 


News of the insurrection was spreading rapidly, and rumors that Aligarh and 
Etawah had been plundered and that the “rebels” were marching towards Kanpur 
had begun to filter in. Finally, the British were shaken out of their complacency, 
when an English lady, the wife of a sergeant of the 53 went to the bazaar 
to make purchases in her usual overbearing and offensive manner. She was accosted 
by a sepoy of the regiment in Mufti who told her “Enough of this haughtiness 


now! You should understand that you will soon be driven out of the bazaars of 
Hindostan.”!27 


'26 Quoted in Sen, p 131 
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That is when Wheeler saw the writing on the wall and began to make preparations 
for the defence. He made arrangements for the wives and children of the officers 
of the army to take shelter in two long barracks and suggested that even merchants 
of Kanpur could join in if they so wished and in case they had no other alternatives. 
These barracks were single storeyed and one had a thatched roof. Several outhouses 
and one well in the centre were attached to the building. The trench around was 
not deep “the breastwork was neither strong nor high.” Wheeler had assumed that 
as in other stations, once the sepoys had risen they would march to Delhi and 
he would thus be free to move his garrison to Allahabad. He did not expect the 
sepoys to harm the English community at Kanpur. 


Some merchants advised him to go to the magazine or the arsenal at the bank 
of the river. With an area of three acres, it had ample room for all the garrison 
and it was felt that because of its “walled enclosure,” it would be “proof against 
musketry...and neither the Nana nor the natives could have come near them.” But 
Wheeler decided not to select the magazine. This decision, as future events proved, 
was a monumental blunder. However, according to Kaye there were several 
considerations that influenced his decision. Firstly, the occupation of the magazine 
would have involved, the removal of the sepoy guards placed there, resulting in 
the “signal for an immediate rising. With the small European force at his disposal 
it would have been manifestly unwise to provoke a collision.” Wheeler had abiding 
faith in his men. In fact on 31 May, five days before the actual outbreak, he wrote 
to the Governor-General “I would commend Europeans to be sent up to this place 
as rapidly as possible; this place is the trunk and the surrounding stations are the 
limbs; and if Kanpur remains right the other places will do so also.” May 24% 
was the festival of Id and the British apprehended a rising but nothing happened. 
Wheeler began to feel that the danger was over and he even sent a portion of 
the reinforcement which he had received from Varanasi to Lucknow. However, as 
a measure of precaution no pomp and ceremony was observed on the Queen’s 
birthday. No salute was fired so as not to alarm the sepoys. 


An incident that took place at this time created a feeling of acute hostility 
in the minds of the sepoys. It so happened that on the night of 2" June, a drunken 
British officer named Cox fired at an Indian patrol of 2" cavalry. He was court- 
martialled but let off the following day on the ground that he was not in his 
senses when he had committed that offence and was thus “not responsible for 
his action!” This was rightly viewed as a travesty of justice and incensed the 
sepoys. They told Shepherd, a clerk in the Commissariat Department, that “if 
we natives had fired upon a European, we would have been hanged.” 


Despite the unperturbed fagade, which was being presented by the British at 
this time, there was a constant underlying nervousness. At every alarm or sound 
of gunshot, the European women and children would scramble to the barracks but 
return to their homes when the rumor proved to be false. According to Dr Sen, 
this “mixed policy of thinly veiled distrust and a half-hearted effort to present a 
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calm appearance did not work.”!?8 Because this sort of behaviour provoked the 
sepoy to draw “his own conclusion and the arguments of his officers carried little 
conviction. A straightforward policy might have saved Kanpur—If he had placed 
his faith implicitly in the honour of the Indian troops and given them no reason 
to fear aggression, there was a sporting chance of rallying the moderate elements... 
The time for open intimidation was over.” 


The storm came on June 4". The cavalry rose and galloped to Nawabganj. 
As in other stations, they burst open the jail, released the prisoners, set fire to 
government offices, looted the treasury and occupied the magazine. The next 
morning, the 53" and 56" infantry regiments also joined them. They then marched 
towards Delhi and halted at Kalyanpur, some distance from Kanpur where a 
deputation of sepoys met Nana Sahib and requested him to take on the command 
of the sepoy forces and he agreed to assume their leadership. This is when Nana 
Sahib made a complete turnaround. He wrote to Wheeler that he was going to 
attack the entrenchment. 


At the behest of Azimullah Khan, the sepoys made their way back to Kanpur. 
Azimullah emphasized upon Nana Sahib that at Delhi he would be, at best, a 
secondary figure but if he remained at Kanpur he would be his own master and 
regain the Peshwaship. Also, as Kanpur commanded the line of communication 
between Punjab, Delhi and Calcutta, it was necessary to capture the city and harass 
the English from that base. With Nana Sahib as their leader, the sepoys appointed 
Subehdar Tikka Singh of the 2" cavalry as the Chief Commander of the cavalry 
with the title of General and Jamadar Dalbhanjan Singh and Subehdar Ganga Din 
were appointed Colonels of the 53 and 56" regiments respectively. Jwala Prasad, 
the Commander of Nana’s own troops, was made a Brigadier. 


At 10 a.m., on June 6, the nationalists fired their first gun on the garrison. 
From then till 26" June, the entrenchment was subjected to uninterrupted 
bombardment. The sepoys made a great assault on 11", but it was foiled. However, 
the losses on account of bombardment and diseases etc. were very heavy on the 
British side. On the 13", the barrack with the thatched roof caught fire and all 
the medical provisions were destroyed. Food and provisions were running short 
and casualties were multiplying. In one of the attacks, Wheeler’s son was killed: 
his head was severed from his body by a round shot. 


In the meanwhile, Nana Sahib was revamping the civil administration. One 
Hulas Singh was made the city kotwal. Jwala Prasad, Azimullah Khan and others 
were made judges and Baba Bhatt was made the President of the court set up 
to administer civil and criminal justice where the penalties imposed were based 
on the Hindu criminal law with which “Maratha judicial officers were familiar 
in the pre-annexation days.” 


On June 24, Wheeler sent his final message to Lucknow. It was the first 
cry of despair wrung out of an anguished heart “British spirit alone remains”, 
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he wrote but “it cannot last for ever.’ By now the garrison had lost all hope 
of succour and on 25" June they hoisted on their wall the flag of truce.!29 


“To the subjects of Queen Victoria. Those who have had no connection with 
Dalhousie’ policy and those who are ready to lay down arms and surrender will 
be safely conveyed to Allahabad.” 


The above note was sent by Nana Sahib to his erstwhile “friend”. The note 
was apparently written by Azimullah Khan at the behest of the Nana. 


The British accepted Nana’s terms of surrender. And on June 27, the garrison 
marched out to the boats at Satichaura Ghat. The cavalry and infantry stood around 
the ghat and artillery was also in position. After everyone had boarded the boats, 
Tatia waved his hand as a sign for the boats to start, but suddenly, in one corner, 
someone blew a bugle—and as soon as the shrill sound of the bugle was heard 
a crashing noise started—the noise of guns, rifles, swords and bayonets. The 
boatmen jumped from the boats and came to the bank and the sepoys rushed 
into the water—no other sound was heard but maro firinghee ko. A large number 
of passengers were put to death and many were wounded. 


When the news of massacre was brought to the notice of Nana Sahib, he 
strongly criticised the assault on women and children. At Nana’s behest, the 
surviving women and children, 125 in all, were taken into custody and confined 
in Savada House, a building used by the Nana during the siege. From there, they 
were taken to Bibighar in the old cantonment to join with the other hostages 
and fugitives. On 15 July, 1857 all the prisoners were put to death. The killing 
of women and children, was one of the worst blots on the Indian troops. Though 
he denied his involvement in the carnage, almost all British authors, hold Nana 
Sahib responsible for the massacre at Bibighar. However, some of the more 
dispassionate British writers feel that Nana Sahib was not directly to be blamed 
for the murders. The reason given for this is that “Nana Sahib had seen so much 
of English gentlemen 
and ladies and was 
personally acquainted 
with so many of the 
sufferers that it is 
only fair to suppose, 
when he ordered 
boats to be ready, he 
was sincere in his 
desire that the 
Christians should 
find their way to 


aa séeigiel — Sati Chaura Ghat at Kanpur: reportedly associated with the 
writes that the massacre of Europeans on 27 June 1857 
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savage incident that took place “was in violation of his orders” and adds, “In 
the absence of some proof, I should be sorry—especially the letters I have read 
on the subject— to attribute to the man that fiendish treachery and horrible massacre 
which took place in Kanpur in July 1857.”!°° 


Francis Cornwallis Maude of the Royal Artillery who had accompanied Havelock’s 
column to Kanpur and Lucknow, writing 37 years after the event felt skeptical about 
the so called “crime” of the Nana. Maude has expressed his doubt in the following 
words, “Reading the evidence collected by Colonel Williams carefully and without 
bias today, one must doubt whether Nana Sahib was as guilty of complicity in 
the murders of our women and children as he is generally believed to have been. 
I am rather of opinion—that he was forced by his followers whose acts he dared 
not disavow. Even in the present time, and in our own country, we can point to 
similar toleration of equally dastardly outrages. It is certain that on more than one 
occasion the Nana befriended the helpless creatures; indeed, treated them with actual 
kindness. The massacre at the Ghat was certainly planned with satanic genius, and 
by a master mind, which latter the Nana certainly did not possess.”!?! 


While Wheeler’s garrison was desperately looking forward to succour, 
Colonel Neill who had been sent for his relief was busy suppressing “mutiny” 
at Varanasi and Allahabad. “He was instrumental in lighting flames which he was 
compelled to stay and extinguish at the cost of leaving Wheeler and his companions 
to perish.” Executing “niggers” by Neill and his men proved a very costly 
amusement for the British. 


It is symptomatic of the hypocrisy and double standards of the great majority 
of the British authors that while they have spared no pains to project Nana Sahib 
as a “butcher? a “fiend” and a “bloodthirsty demon”, they have remained, 
conspicuously silent, about the horrendous atrocities committed by the British 
officers and soldiers. Kaye writes “An Englishman is almost suffocated with 
indignation when he reads that Mrs Chambers or Miss Jennings were hacked to 
death by a dusky ruffian; but in native histories, or, history being wanting, in 
native legends and traditions, it may be recorded against our people, that mothers, 
wives and children, with less familiar names, fell miserable victims to the first 
swoop of English vengeance; and these stories may have as deep a pathos as 
any that rend our own hearts”.!*? He confirms that “It is on the record of our 
British Parliament, in papers sent home by the Governor-General of India in Council, 
that “the aged women and children are sacrificed, as well of those guilty of rebellion. 
They were not deliberately hanged, but burnt to death in their villages—perhaps 
now and then accidentally shot. Englishmen did not hesitate to boast, or to record 
their boastings in writing that they had spared no one and that peppering away 
at niggers was very pleasant pastime enjoyed amazingly.”!*3 It must be remembered 
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that the butcheries committed by officers such as Neill and Renaud, two of their 
“heroes,” besides many other worthies, took place much before the news of 
Bibighar had reached them. 


In the name of instilling fear among the ordinary people, they used terrorist 
tactics like selecting, at random, “guilty villages” and set them on fire! And those 
who tried to flee out of the inferno were shot like dogs... men were speared as 
hogs... there was a competition amongst the British soldiers as to how many 
“pandies” (the term used for rebel sepoys) they had impaled with their lance. 


General Neill’s instructions to Major Renaud, in particular, is a horrific example 
of the mindless brutality—victims were often innocent villagers “Certain guilty 
villages were marked out for destruction, and all the men inhabiting them were 
to be slaughtered. All sepoys of mutinous regiments not giving a good account 
of themselves were to be hanged. The town of Fatehpur, which had revolted, was 
to be attacked, and the Pathan quarters destroyed with all their inhabitants. All 
heads of insurgents to be hanged. If the Deputy Collector is taken, hang him, and 
have his head cut off and stuck up on one of the principal buildings of the town.”!*4 
William Howard Russell, the Times correspondent writes “An officer who was 
attached to Renaud’s column told me that the execution of natives were 
indiscriminate to the last degree... In two days forty-two men were hanged on 
the roadside, and a batch of twelve men were executed because their faces were 
turned the wrong way when they were met on the march. All the villages in his 
front were burnt when he halted. These ‘severities’ could not have been justified 
by the Cawnpore massacre, because they took place before that diabolical act.”!>° 
Francis Cornwallis Maude, Commandant of the Royal Artillery of Havelock’s 
column writes “In the first two days of our march towards Cawnpore we passed 
several dead bodies hanging from trees near the road. These had been executed 
by Renaud’s men—a comrade who ought to know, says that ‘Renaud was rather 
inclined to hang all black creation’. In every case where the feet were near the 
ground, pigs had eaten the lower part of the bodies; the stench from the latter, 
in the moist still air, being intolerable.”!*® 


There is reason to believe that the stories of these horrendous atrocities had 
reached Kanpur much ahead of the columns of Renaud and Neill. According to 
Dr Sen, Maulavi Liagat Ali of Allahabad, had already arrived at Kanpur and had 
narrated the doings of Neill that he had seen at first hand in Allahabad. When 
the soldiers heard the sickening details of merciless massacre of women and 
children of their villages in Allahabad, Fatehpur, Varanasi and other places they 
could contain themselves no more. We must remember that Sati Chaura Ghat 
followed and not preceded Neill’s doings. 

Sir George Campbell who had served in Delhi, Agra, Kanpur and Lucknow 
in 1857 and who retired as the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in 1874 wrote his 
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autobiography “Memories of My Indian Career,” thirty six years after the revolt. 
Sir Campbell noted that “Neill did things almost more than massacre, putting to 
death with deliberate torture in a way that has never been proved against the natives. 
He seems to have affected a religious call to blood—and almost gloats over the 
way he ordered fat Subehdars and Mohammedan civil officers to be lashed till 
yelling, they licked the blood with their tongues and afterwards hanged, in all which 
he saw the finger of God.” Campbell adds that, “It would have been disgusting 
enough if they had been guilty of murder but Neill himself does not say that they 
were found guilty of murders Neill is one of those people who have been elevated 
into a hero...”!?’ 


Varanasi 


We have already narrated Havelock’s march into Kanpur and his defeating 
Nana Sahib’s army. We may now see what was the impact of arrival of Neill’s 
column at Varanasi. 


Neill’s Brutal Justice 


Neill was not content with suppressing the mutiny which his own deliberate policy 
had contributed. The sort of justice, which the so called evangelical and “civilized” 
people meted out to innocent and ignorant villagers of Varanasi and Allahabad 
is graphically brought out in the following paragraph from Kaye “On one occasion, 
some young boys, who, perhaps in mere sport, had flaunted rebel colours and 
gone about beating tom-toms were tried and sentenced to death—One of the 
officers composing the court, a man unsparing before an enemy under arms, 
but compassionate, as all brave men are, towards the weak and helpless, went 
with tears in his eyes to the commanding officer, imploring him to remit the 
sentence passed against these juvenile offenders, but with little effect on the side 
of mercy. And what was done with some show of formality, either of military or 
of criminal law, was as nothing, | fear, weighed against what was done without 
any formality at all. Volunteer hanging parties went out into the districts, and 
amateur executioners were not wanting to the occasion. One gentleman boasted 
of the numbers he had finished off quite in an artistic manner with mango trees 
for gibbets and elephants for drops, the victims of these wild justice being strung 
up as though for pastime, in the form of figure of eight.” 


The holy city of Varanasi, had been relatively quiet. The Commissioner, Henry 
Carre Tucker, was known as an actively proselytizing Christian. The city had a 
population of about 3,00,000, including a considerable number of ex-Royal families 
and disinherited jagirdars. In May 1857, 37" BNI, 13" Irregular Cavalry and 
Ludhiana Sikhs and about 30 European artillerymen were stationed here. There 
was some excitement amongst the sepoys of the 37" on receipt of Meerut incidents 
but it soon subsided. At the specific request of the Commissioner, about 150 men 
of Her Majesty’s 10" Foot were sent to Varanasi from Danapur. On 23 May, 
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the Commissioner wrote to the Supreme Government, “Everything perfectly quiet, 
both in the lines and city and in the whole Benares Division; and likely with God’s 
blessings, to continue so. I am quite easy and confident.”!38 


But this was not to be. Neill arrived in the city on June 3 and 4. News 
came in of troubles at Azamgarh, a district in Varanasi Division, 96 kilometers 
(60 miles) to the North where 17" BNI had mutinied. The treasury which the district 
authorities were sending away to Varanasi was intercepted and seized but none 
of the Englishmen were harmed. The sepoys even organized carriages etc. for their 
journey to Varanasi. 


A major blunder on the part of the British at this point was that even though 
no mutinous spirit was noticed, it was decided, on the insistence of vengeful Neill, 
to disarm the 37" BNI that very evening at 5 P.M. 


Thus when the sepoys reached the parade ground they found themselves 
surrounded with musketry and artillery—it was clear to them that they would 
be first disarmed and then blown from guns. They were told to put their muskets 
at the bells of arms. The majority obeyed at once and “European soldiers were 
then marched towards the bells with the view of securing them from any attempt 
which the sepoys might make to recover them.”!*? This triggered the crisis. The 
sepoys made a sudden rush, recovered their muskets and fired at once on their 
own officers and the advancing European soldiers. Therefore, instead of laying down 
their arms, they attacked the British officers. At that precise moment, Sikhs joined 
in with a view to cow them down. The sepoys rushed at Captain Guise, the 
Commander of the Irregulars and killed him. Dodgson, who was sent in as a 
replacement of Guise was also killed and there was a sudden impromptu uprising. 
While all this was going on, the Sikhs rushed madly on the guns and in the 
confusion, the British turned on their artillery and in a very short space of time, 
the whole body of 37", 13" cavalry and Ludhiana Sikhs were dispersed and a 
large number, slaughtered. © 


According to a civilian eyewitness, “The sum total was, that the 37" were 
utterly smashed and the Sikhs and cavairy frightened out of their wits.” He adds 
“Many of the officers are furious and said we have been shedding innocent blood; 
and the whole thing was a blunder.” The most scathing comment on this sordid 
incident comes from Major General Lloyd, Divisional Commander, Danapur. “That 
though the men of the 37" had lodged their arms in their bells of arms, they 
were fired on with grape and musketry; the Sikhs present and most of the 13% 
Irregular Cavalry, joined them in resisting the attack, and it was everywhere 
stigmatized as “Feringhee ka Dagah.”'4° Undoubtedly disarming was a highly 
precipitate action and badly bungled. This was about the only prominent occasion 
in 1857 when Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs united to fight the English. 
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The disarming proved calamitous for the English army. Military officers started 
“hunting down criminals of all kinds, and hanging them up with as little 
compunction as though they had been pariah-dogs or jackals, or vermin of a baser 
kind. On the morning after the disarmament parade, the first thing a contemporary 
writer saw from the Mint was a row of gallows. A few days afterwards, military 
courts or commissions were sitting daily, and sentencing old and young to be hanged 
with indiscriminate ferocity.” These executions were called “Neill’s hangings.” The 
mutiny of Varanasi had very wide impact in the neighbouring districts. It brought 


home to the sepoys what even the most loyal could expect from Neill and his 
men. 


“It was Neill’s hand that signed in letters of blood the doom of Kanpur and 
decreed the ordeal of Lucknow.” 


Allahabad 


Allahabad is situated about 120 kilometers (70 miles) west of Varanasi on the 
confluence of the two great rivers—the Ganga and the Yamuna. Being in the direct 
route of communication between Calcutta and Delhi/Punjab, Allahabad was of 
strategic importance and more so because it commanded a huge fort built by Emperor 
Akbar. In 1857, the fort was the key to the whole province. It was the headquarters 
of 6'" BNI which had a detachment in the fort, though the principal garrison 
comprised a wing of Ferozepur regiments of Sikhs. It had no European force. 
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The news of Varanasi reached Allahabad the next day. The fort gates were 
closed and a company of the 6" BNI with two guns were sent to Daraganj locality 
of the city to command the passage of the Ganga. On 6", the company at Daraganj 
rose in revolt and dragged off the guns to the cantonment. The two troops of the 
3™ Oudh Irregular Cavalry which had come in from Pratapgarh for the protection 
of treasury and jail also mutinied. English officers were killed and so were the 
Christian population, the whole of the station and the cantonment were in flames. 
The detachment of 6" NI within the fort was disarmed by Captain Brasyer of the 
Sikhs. As usual, the treasury was looted and the Government buildings were set 
on fire. After some order was restored, Maulavi Liaqat Ali of Mehgaon, declared 
himself the Governor of Allahabad, set up his headquarters in Khusru Bagh and 
proclaimed the rule of the King of Delhi. On 11", Neill arrived. On 17", the 
European army began its offensive which was successful. Maulavi Liagat Ali and 
other important leaders were forced to abandon the city. 


Neill was urgently required in Kanpur but “he found his hands tied by the 
complete desertion of the city and the consequent absence of ail means of transport. 
This disastrous state of affairs was the result of his own action. His vengeance 
was bloody and mindless.” “It mattered little whom his Red-coats killed, the innocent 
and the guilty, the loyal and the disloyal, the well wisher and the traitor, were 
confounded in one promiscuous vengeance. To bag the nigger had become a favourite 
phrase of the military sportsmen. Pea-fowls, partridges, and pandies rose together, 
but the latter gave the best sport. It is on record that for three months, continuously, 
eight carts (“dead-carts”) went around daily from sunrise to sunset, to take down 
the corpses which hung at the cross roads and market places, poisoning the air 
of the city, and to throw their loathsome burden on the Ganga.” 


Neill arrived at Kanpur on 20 July with 400 men and set about avenging 
the Bibighar massacre. And the horrendous “punishment” he unleashed on the people 
of Kanpur made the most barbaric acts of the past pale into insignificance. “In 
compliance of his orders of 25 July, 1857 whose purport was that after trial and 
condemnation, all prisoners suspected of being guilty of having taken part in the 
murder of the European women and children, were to be taken into Bibighar by 
Major Bruce’s mehter police, and there made to crouch down, and with their 
mouths lick clean a square foot before being taken to the gallows and hanged. 
The dried blood on the floor was first moistened with water, and the lash of the 
warder was applied till the wretches kneeled down and cleaned their square foot 
of flooring.” 


Neill justifies his action in the following words, “My object was to inflict 
a fearful punishment for a revolting, cowardly, and barbarous deed, and to strike 
terror into the rebels. The first I caught was a Subehdar, a high caste Brahmin, 
to clean the very blood which he had helped to shed...When done he was taken 
out and immediately hanged, and buried in a ditch by roadside.” 


What makes the whole thing even more revolting is that the “punishment” 
was meted out indiscriminately, without any effort being made to prove the guilt 
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of the prisoner. British writers themselves have admitted that “the men of highest 
learning and lineage, who could not conceivably have had anything to do with 
the massacre, was made to crawl on all fours and lick off the mess of clotted 
blood and urine and faeces and then using trees for gibbets left their bodies dangling 
from the branches, to be pecked by scavenger birds till the limbs rotted and fell 
to the waiting dogs.” And that “pious” Baptist Havelock did not think it necessary 
to countermand this order. 


So much for the British sense of justice and Christian piety! 


Bihar and Jharkhand 


“A few more men like Kunwar Singh and the British would not 
have survived the ‘Mutiny’” : P J O Taylor, A Mutiny Historian 


—Segm on the south bank of the river Ganga, Patna was an important centre 
of trade and commerce in the 19" century and had a very powerful lobby of 
the British mercantile community, particularly those of the indigo planters, whose 
plantations were spread over practically the whole of North Bihar. It was also the 
collection centre for opium and had a huge opium godown with stocks running 
into millions of rupees. 


In June 1857, William Tayler was the Commissioner of Patna revenue division 
with headquarters at Patna. The division was divided into the following districts: 
Saran on the north side of the Ganga (Headquarters Chhapra), Tirhoot (Headquarters 
Muzaffarpur) adjoining it but separated by the river Gandak, Champaran which 
bordered on Nepal (Headquarters Motihari); south of the Ganga were: Patna, 
Shahabad (Headquarters Arrah) on the borders of Varanasi, and Gaya on the east 
of Shahabad district. For the maintenance of law and order, there was a locally 
raised police force called Najibs. The Commissioner reported to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal at Calcutta who at that point of time was Sir Frederick Halliday. 
The military station was at Danapur, a few miles to the west and was garrisoned 
by 7‘, 88, and 40" BNI, Her Majesty’s 10 Foot, two Companies of HM’s 37" 
with a field battery of six guns. Major General George Lloyd was the officer in 
command of the station. Besides, there was 17" Irregular Cavalry stationed at 
Sigauli, about a hundred and sixty kilometres (ninety six miles) to the north in 
Champaran district. 


Patna was the centre of the Wahabis. Wahabism was a religious reform 
movement which advocated a return to the “simplicity of faith and society” and 
was intolerant of “religious corruptions” that had crept into the Muslim society. 
“It was the ambition of its founder Sayid Ahmed of Rae Bareli (1786-1831) to 
revive and restore Muslim power in India.” A sect of Sunni Muslims, the Wahabi 
leaders had a large network. Tayler’s first clash was with the Wahabis. It happened 
soon after the news of the early disturbances in Meerut and Delhi reached Patna. 
Tayler who was already expecting some “mischief” from the Wahabis of the city 
became even more jittery when intelligence was brought to him that an intimacy 
had developed between the Wahabis and a Banker by the name of Lutf Ali Khan. 
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The reason for his nervousness was the fact that Khan was a Shia and thus 
assumed to be a “natural enemy” of Wahabis. Tayler viewed the whole friendship 
with suspicion and decided to take matters in his own hands. On 20" June, Tayler 
held a meeting in his house which was attended by all the leading citizens of 
Patna, incuding the three Wahabi leaders, Syed Muhammad Hussain, Maulavi 
Ahmadullah and Maulavi Waizool Haque. 


The meeting soon ended without anything of importance being discussed. 
However, when the assembled guests got up to leave, all were allowed to go, except 
the three Maulavis, who were detained without being given any explanation. They 
were simply told that they would be held in safe custody till the extant unrest 
had died down. Tayler also issued a proclamation by which everyone in Patna was 
to surrender their weapons and followed it up with a curfew orders for people 
to remain at home after nine in the night. This was not a very prudent thing to 
do, it antagonised the residents and needlessly spread a sense of panic and insecurity. 


It may be recalled that on 27" June, the British garrison at Kanpur was 
completely wiped out and about this time, the siege of Lucknow Residency had 
also commenced. These were catastrophic reverses for the British army and the 
news filtered down to Patna. On July 3, about 200 men with guns, displaying 
green banners of Islam, broke into the Roman Catholic Mission and killed 
Dr Lyell, one of the officers. However, the arrival of Rattray’s Sikhs, a police 
battalion, dispersed the crowd. Thirty men were arrested, one of them being Peer 
Ali, a bookseller of Patna. Fourteen of them, including Peer Ali were sentenced 
to death and hanged by Tayler’s orders. Even though he could not marshal any 
evidence against them, Tayler had already decided that these people were to be 
put to death. And the underhand method used by him to obtain the conviction 
is brought out clearly in the following report: “A police Jamadar named Waris 
Ali, had been arrested on suspicion during the night of June 23™. He begged 
earnestly for life, and asked if he could do anything to obtain it. The reply and 
commentary made by Mr Tayler, were as follows, ‘I’ll make a bargain with you; 
give me three lives, and I'll give you yours.’ Taylor writes with apparent glee, 
“He then told me all the names that I already knew; but could disclose nothing 
further, at least with any proof in support.”'*! The dastardly manner in which 
Taylor had these people executed shows to what extent the British officers, in 
India, were willing to stoop, to get their own way. The remaining sixteen were 
sentenced to ten years imprisonment. 


Tayler’s thirst for blood was not satisfied with the hanging of fourteen people. 
He now, unleashed a reign of terror and resorted to constant arrests. And every 
misdeed of his, was applauded by the European lobby, thus spurring him on. 


In this so called “Government by the Gallows”, Tayler found a kindred soul 
in Major Holmes, Commandant of the Irregular Cavalry. At Tayler’s behest, Holmes 
declared a large tract of the country under Martial Law and wrote to the magistrates 
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of the districts concerned. Holmes’s action was, however, thoroughly unauthorised 
and illegal. The matter having been brought to the notice of the Lieutenant- Governor 
of Bengal by the concerned magistrates, an explanation was called from Tayler, 
but he replied in a most evasive manner and stated that the ends fully justified 
the means. 


However, things were peaceful in Patna and there was no mutinous spirit 
amongst the sepoys. But despite this, Tayler began haranguing Major General Lloyd, 
the Divisional Commander to disband the three native infantry regiments. Lloyd, 
however, did not see eye to eye with the rough and ready methods of Tayler 
as he believed in “conciliation” as opposed to the confrontationist policy of the 
Commissioner. But Lloyd was also being pressurised by the indigo lobby to disarm 
the native regiments. The mercantile community of Calcutta, knew that a revolt 
in the indigo districts in Bihar would entail on them a serious pecuniary loss. They 
even sent a deputation to Lord Canning to order the Fusiliers, who were then on 
their way up-country, to land at Danapur and disarm the native regiments in 
conjunction with the 10" Foot. Though Canning resisted the demand, the news 
got out and soon became public knowledge. This agitated the sepoys as it tended 
to confirm the rumour that at the first opportunity the Government would land 
more European soldiers and destroy them. Thus hemmed in from all sides, Major 
General Lloyd, who had so long held the sepoys at Danapur in check by his 
understanding and tactful handling was on the horns of a dilemma. 


Mention has been made in the last chapter of the ill-conducted disarming of 
the 37 BNI at Varanasi on 4 June. This caused a good deal of excitement in 
Danapur but nothing untoward happened. However, as a contingency measure, 
Lloyd issued written instructions on the deployment of European troops ‘in the 
event of an uprising. He also took some other precautions like ordering boats 
on the river Son to be destroyed in case there was a rising and if the “rebels” 
tried to enter Shahabad district, west of Patna by crossing the river. 


But these measures did not satisfy either the Commissioner or the highly 
vengeful lobby of the indigo planters and Lloyd was under immense pressure to 
take sterner measures. Thus on July 25, he resorted to a sort of half measure by 
recalling the percussion caps from the native magazine so as to render the sepoy’s 
- muskets useless. It was a recipe for disaster and had immediate repercussion. On 
the very same day, the 7 and 8 BNI rose in revolt followed by a majority of 
the 40'". They went across to the Arrah (on the west) by crossing the river Son 
in Shahabad district, the contingency measures of Lloyd having completely failed. 


Babu Kunwar Singh 


In the palace of Jagdishpur in Shahabad District resided, a powerful Rajput 
landlord by the name of Babu Kunwar Singh. Despite his advanced age, he was 
a fine noble looking man and commanded immense popularity and influence. He 
had undaunted courage and an indomitable spirit— the qualities needed to make 
him a natural leader of men. Babu Kunwar Singh, more than eighty years old 
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at the time, was the hereditary chief of 
a powerful Rajput clan with immense 
holdings. He was a benevolent ruler, and 
was held in high regard by his subjects. 
His refined social habits and amiable 
qualities won him many friends. His 
manners were at once dignified and 
courteous and bore the spark of real 
nobility. 

Not much is known about the early 
life of Kunwar Singh except that he was 
interested in Military Science and was 
skilful in handling the weapons of war. 
A dexterous swordsman, he had been, 
in his younger days “a great sportsman 
and was much liked by the Europeans 
generally”. The British Government 
maintained cordial relationship with Babu 
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sought his help in suppressing an outbreak 
in Patna jail. Kunwar Singh assisted him 
in defusing the crisis. In this connection Kunwar Singh of Jagdishpur who 

Mr Tayler writes “Meanwhile I had sent pepe erie A ne 

for the renowned Koer Singh the powerful landholder, who was afterwards driven 
into rebellion by the shortsightedness of the Bengal government. He came readily 
and with him I entered the jail.” 


Kunwar Singh. Strange as it might seem, ; Sees, eed 
wi oa — as -% ae 

even the Commissioner of Patna, Tayler * a i f 4 
considered him a personal friend and F “t 
- a 


Unfortunately Kunwar Singh’s holdings were not well managed with the result 
that he had to borrow money from money-lenders for his personal expenses and 
as a result he ran into heavy debts. Kaye writes, “Kunwar Singh had engaged 
to obtain an advance of money to the extent of twenty lakhs of rupees, for the 
payment of his debts. There was to have been a gradual process of liquidation 
from the proceeds of his estates through the Collector of Shahabad.”’!42 However 
there was some delay in arranging the sum when suddenly the Sudder Board 
of Revenue sent through the Patna Commissioner “A peremptory message to Koer 
Singh that unless he obtained the entire loan within a month, (which was impossible) 
they would recommend the Government to withdraw all interference with his affairs 
and to abandon the management of his estates.”!43 


Even Rice Holmes, a British historian of the Mutiny, who had no sympathy 
for Indians wrote “Kunwar Singh, who formerly a staunch adherent of the English 


'42 Kaye, Vol III, footnote below p 100 
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power, had lately cooled in his friendship from resentment at the hard usage which 
he had received from the Revenue Board of Bengal.”!4 


The adverse decision of the Board of Revenue could not have come at a 
worse time. Kunwar Singh was then going through a bad phase in his personal 
life. His only son had died and his surviving grandson was gradually lapsing into 
dementia. But still the noble Rajput did not lose his cool and continued to be 
cordial in his dealings with the British Government. Nevertheless, he was a suspect 
in the eyes of the British Government because they felt that the influence he 
exercised as the head of an ancient family; and from “his personal ability; and 
from his peculiar position as the ruined owner of vast estates, he would most 
certainly become supreme in the district on the occurrence of disorder.”'*> But 
Tayler continued to support him and tried to put the government’s mind at rest 
regarding Kunwar Singh. “Many people have sent me letters, imputing disloyalty 
and disaffection to several zemindars, especially Babu Koer Singh,” he wrote to 
the government, “My personal friendship for him, and the attachment. he has always 
shown me, enable me confidently to contradict the report.”!4° For a man of Tayler’s 
character to write like this was quite remarkable showing thereby how much regard 
he had for Kunwar Singh. Again on July 8, he wrote “Babu Koer Singh would, 
I am sure, do anything he could, but he has now no means. He has written 
to me several times to express his loyalty and sympathy.”!4’ 


There were also others like Alonzo Money, the Magistrate of Gaya who 
suggested adoption of a friendly disposition towards Kunwar Singh and wrote that 
“If one of the influential zemindar like Koer Singh, be suspected and pushed hard, 
he may very probably prefer rebellion—and his example would be contagious.”!** 


At this juncture Tayler seems to have had an unexpected change of heart 
and he took a step which is quite inexplicable. Without any warning, he sent 
an agent to Kunwar Singh to “intimate suspicions entertained of his loyalty, and 
to bid him to repair to Patna.”!4? The agent was Syed Azimuddin Hussain, Deputy 
Collector, and a good friend of Kunwar Singh. The doubts cast on his loyalty 
by Tayler greatly disturbed the old chief. He at once understood the implications 
of the whole issue and was convinced that Tayler would now stab him in the 
back as he had done with the Maulavis. He therefore pleaded age and infirmity 
in complying with the Commissioner’s summons and promised to come as soon 
as his health would permit and when an auspicious day could be found for the 
journey. Azimuddin Hussain frankly told him that by refusing to go to Patna he 
was only inviting trouble. On hearing this, Kunwar Singh sought an assurance 
that no harm would come to him if he consented to go to Patna, but Hussain 


44 Rice Holmes, p 190 
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responded with a meaningful silence. The agent who had also been asked by Tayler 
to report on any suspicious activity in Kunwar Singh’s estate reported that he 
found no indication as to any preparations having been made for rebellion and 
“nor did there appear to be reason to suppose that his people were particularly 
disaffected. It was well known that they would follow him as their feudal chieftain 
in the event of his raising the standard of rebellion; but beyond this nothing 
was entertained.”'!*° The Government was informed that Kunwar Singh would not 
come to Patna. It also knew that any attempt to coerce him in the matter would 
invite resistance from the grand old man. The British attitude towards Kunwar 
Singh continued to be ambivalent. They were nervous about his popularity with 
the masses but at the same time they did not hesitate to take his help when needed. 
As for example, when, following the disturbances in Varanasi, Allahabad and Faizabad, 
the sepoys stationed in Danapur became restless, the Government decided to transfer 
the large amount of cash accumulated in the treasury at Arrah, the district 
headquarters of Shahabad, to Patna. Since adequate escort was not available for 
the purpose the Government, sought Kunwar Singh’s help. Though disillusioned by 
the British attitude, Kunwar Singh helped them once more by providing a body 
of sowars. And the treasure was safely removed from Arrah to Patna. 


We have seen that Danapur regiments had revolted on July 25, 1857. These 
men were burning with rage at the shoddy treatment they had received from the 
British Government who had taken away their percussion caps. And this was their 
reward from a government for whom they had given their life blood! They crossed 
the Son river and marched to Jagdishpur. Their sympathy for Babu Kunwar Singh 
was well known and they begged him to assume their leadership. Kunwar Singh 
readily accepted their request and assumed the leadership of the nationalist forces. 
Thus a super star was born in the freedom struggle of 1857 who would set 
a new trail before fading away in a blaze of glory. 


The Danapur sepoys then marched to Arrah, released the prisoners from jail, 
and plundered the treasury. In the mean time, on 27 July, the Europeans, mainly 
Railway employees, along with about 50 Sikhs, collected in a house which had 
been prepared, provisioned and fortified by Mr Boyle, a Railway engineer and 
tried to resist the attack by sepoys. 


On 28, a body of troops of 10 Foot with some Sikhs under Captain Dunbar 
crossed the river Son with a view to relieve Arrah House which was under attack 
by Kunwar Singh and the Danapur sepoys. The attempt was a disastrous failure. 
The troops were ambushed in the night a mile or so from Arrah. There was 
so much panic amongst the British troops that many of them died from the fire 
of their own comrades. Out of 415 men and 15 officers, the British lost 365 
men and 12 officers including Captain Dunbar. The victory of the sepoy forces 
was complete. This was one of the biggest defeats suffered by the British in 
the Great Revolt of 1857. The victorious sepoys marched to Arrah. The station 


was on the point of capitulation when a remarkable turn of event occurred which 
turned the tide in favour of the British. 
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Vincent Eyre, a veteran of Afghan war on his way up country from Calcutta 
with a European battery of artillery. He had reached Danapur on July 25, the 
day the sepoys there had risen in revolt. He was on his way to Buxar when 
he learned that the sepoys were besieging Arrah. On his own initiative, he marched 
to Arrah with 154 men thus outnumbered fifteen to twenty times and relieved the 
besieged garrison. Thus the inexorable hand of fate saved the British. There is 
absolutely no doubt that if Arrah had fallen, the whole of Bihar would have gone 
over to Kunwar Singh. 


After the relief of Arrah House, Major Eyre now reinforced by 200 men 
of 10 Foot from Danapur marched through dense jungle and entered Babu 
Kunwar Singh’s palace at Jagdishpur. As was the prevalent practice, Major Eyre 
adopted the village-burning system on a very large scale. “apparently without 
any fear of censure and after pillaging the palace, where much promiscuous 
property fell into his hands he destroyed the town, and blew up the palace and 
principal buildings around it, including a new Hindu temple on which Koer Singh 
had recently lavished large sums; the reason for the latter act being that the 
Brahmins had instigated the chief to rebel.”'>'! Eyre also burnt another palace 
of Kunwar Singh at Jutowrah as also the residences of his brothers. The 
Commander-in-Chief, except for sending a short note in which he “disapproved 
the destruction of the Hindu temple at Jagdishpur by Major Eyre”!>*, did little 
else. Jagdishpur was razed and burnt and his army was routed. But that could 
not vanquish the indomitable spirit of that old lion Kunwar Singh. His motto 
was “Wherever I am, there is Jagdishpur.” 


Now began one of the darkest and the most horrific chapters of the British 
rule in India which had perhaps no parallel in the civilised world. It is amazing 
that after this incident the service of any Indian could be obtained at all by the 
British. To its eternal shame, the Times of London defended this incident as “wild 
justice” even when it had been publicly denounced by the highest military authority 
in India as cold blooded murder. 


The episode relates to the outrage and atrocities committed in Danapur after 
General Lloyd was forced to resign his command consequent upon Dunbar’s failed 
attempt to relieve Arrah. Following Lloyd’s dismissal, the soldiers of HM’s 10" Foot, 
which was already getting a reputation of being rowdy, became more drunken, 
insubordinate and vengeful. And ironically the object of their ghastly vengeance were 
the hundred or so “loyal” sepoys of 40" BNI. The following is a first hand account 
of the gruesome incident: “The men of the 10°, on their return from their Jagdishpur 
expedition which with its slaughter, burnings and plunder, was not calculated to 
improve their discipline, went to the place where the faithful sepoys of the 40% 
were encamped, dragged them into the barrack yard, and commenced slaughtering 
them with bullets and bayonets. At the sound of the firing, the whole station turned 
out in alarm; the authorities hastened to the spot, and beheld a scene which one 
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of the witnesses describes as not easily to be forgotten. “Wounded sepoys, dead 
and dying; one sepoy had five bayonet thrusts; one shot just in the centre of the 
forehead: another’s mouth shattered by shot; all groaning pitifully in their agonies. i 
Before the measure could be stayed, five victims had been killed and twelve wounded, 
including a woman. The affair would have been hushed up but for the arrival of 
Sir James Outram at Danapur while the Court of Inquest was sitting on August 
17. In keeping with the British sense of “justice”, the Europeans tried for murder 
were eventually acquitted in “default of legal evidence” and even the Commander- 
in-Chief approved the finding of the court! Lynch law at its worst! 


In the meanwhile, despite his defeat, Babu Kunwar Singh’s prestige was 
ascending high amongst the people. Hounded out of Jagdishpur, Kunwar Singh with 
his brother Amar Singh and two other chiefs took refuge in the forests near the 
Rohtas Fort near Sasaram. This is when he decided on a major change in his tactics 
of warfare—he would henceforth adopt the strategy of guerrilla warfare, “Of breaking 
into columns when the blow fell, and the units under their commander collecting 
again during the night at some appointed spot... the spot was never betrayed.”!>* 


With his loyal followers and retainers, he marched through the Kaimur hills 
to Rewa, whose ruler was a relation of his and from there he hoped to march 


On Kunwar Singh’s Strategy 


Commenting on Kunwar Singh's strategy in this battle Malleson says “The leader 
had showed himself greater as a strategist than a tactician. His plan of campaign 
was admirable but, carrying it into execution, he committed many serious errors. 
Milman gave him a great, an unexpected opportunity. He had that officer at his 
mercy. When Milman’s men were waiting for their breakfast in the mango grove 
near Atraulia, it was in the power of Kunwar Singh to cut them off from Azamgarh. 
He preferred to attack them in front. Then, when he had forced him to fall back, 
he did not press the pursuit with sufficient vigour. A capable commander would 
still have cut them off. Once having seen them housed in Azamgarh, he should 
have left a portion of his force to blockade them, pressed on with the remainder 
towards Benares, and occupied a position in which he could have engaged Lord 
Mark Kerr with advantage. He had at his disposal, it subsequently transpired, 
about 12000 men. To oppose these the few men led by Lord Mark Kerr were 


alone available. Everything was within his grasp had he dared to stretch out his 
hand. 


The chances are that, capable man as he was, he saw all this. But he was not 
supreme master of the situation. Every petty leader who had brought his 
contingent to serve under him wished to dictate a programme. The counsels of 
the rebels tended, then, always to a compromise.” 
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to upper India and even Delhi. But the Maharaja of Rewa guided by the Political 
Agent of the state did not allow him to pass through his territory and Kunwar 
Singh abandoned the attempt. 


A noted British historian writes “Koer Singh... an old man, unstained with 
the blood of women or children, yet chased from the home of his ancestors... 
his palace sacked, his villages burned; even the stately temple he had erected 
for divine worship, razed to the ground; and he hunted as a criminal beyond 
the pale of mercy, with a price upon his head.’'*> 


The price on Kunwar’s Singh’s head was initially 10,000 rupees. But since 
it produced no results, the prize money was raised to 25,000 rupees. This showed 
the importance attached to his capture; “but the offer had no other result than 
that of bringing hate and discredit on those who offered the blood-money.”’ It 
is a measure of Kunwar Singh’s charisma and popularity that “the starving ryots 
would not have betrayed the grey hairs of the brave octogenarian for all his 
confiscated estates; and to the last, they favoured his repeated escapes, at the 
cost of being rendered homeless and desolate by the swift vengeance of the British 
troops.” !*® 


From his fastnesses of Kaimur hills Kunwar Singh was threatening Allahabad- 
Mirzapur-Rewa region surrounding the Great Deccan Road. He was reportedly 
present in the Battle of Kanpur. On 29 September, 1857 he reached Banda at the 
head of 2000 men, including the 40 BNI. The “mutinous” 7“ and 8" BNI had 
already arrived there on September 2 and was able to link up with the forces 
of Nana Sahib led by Tatia Tope and eventually with the Gwalior Contingent. 
Leaving Banda on October 18, he reached Kalpi on October 19, having aligned 
himself with the Nawab of Banda who had also joined the revolutionary cause. 
At Nana Sahib’s invitation, he participated in the Battle of Kanpur and then moved 
on to Lucknow where he was warmly received by Birjis Qadr. 


Seeing that the country east of Avadh had been denuded of troops for the 
final sack of Lucknow, Kunwar Singh decided to strike and occupied the village 
of Atraulia, 32 kilometers (20 miles) from Azamgarh (March 17, 1858). When 
Colonel Milman, Commandant at Azamgarh, learned of Kunwar Singh’s presence 
in Atraulia he reached there on March 22" with 200 men and two guns. In the 
encounter that followed, Kunwar Singh was defeated. Milman then ordered 
breakfast for his troops. Arms were piled on one side and the hungry soldiers 
were chewing their first morsel when they were suddenly attacked by Kunwar 
Singh’s forces. It was a lightning strike. In the words of Malleson “What more 
could a general long for? Everything was in his favour. Kunwar Singh then marched 
to a victory which he deemed assured. The imagination can almost picture him 
making to the confidant by his side an exclamation near akin to that which burst 
from the lips of Wellington when he noticed the false movement of Marmont 
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which brought on the battle of Salamanca. “Mon cher Alva, Marmont est perdu!” 
Colonel Milman fell back to the old camping ground at Koelsar, but the news 
of his defeat had reached there ahead of him. The camp-followers had left taking 
with them everything and Milman had no servants, no provisions and no transport. 
He was therefore forced to retreat from Koelsar and reached Azamgarh. At 
Azamgarh he was reinforced by 350 fresh troops from Ghazipur under the 
command of Colonel and Dames. On 27, Dames made a sortie with 200 men 
of his regiment, 2 guns and 60 sowars. Dames thought he had his revenge as 
he was victorious over Kunwar Singh’s army. But the story of Atraulia was repeated 
here as well. In his “rash” attempt to assail the town, Dames was repulsed and 
his forces suffered heavy casualties, he took refuge in the entrenchment covered 
by his guns and cavalry and anxiously awaited reinforcements. Kunwar Singh 
entered Azamgarh and occupied the town. The Governor-General who was then 
camping at Allahabad, at once realised the gravity of the situation. He knew of 
the old leader’s audacity and courage, and he knew the value of time in military 
operations. “If Milman was overwhelmed, the effect on Bengal would be most 
serious, and Koer Singh might make a dash towards Benares and destroy the 
line of communications between Lucknow and Calcutta.” The Governor-General 
therefore ordered Lord Mark Kerr, who was then at Allahabad, to march at once 
for the relief of Azamgarh. Lord Mark Kerr, a Crimean war veteran, was well 
experienced in Indian military matters. At 6 a.m. on August & he attacked Kunwar’s 
Singh left flank which responded by a shower of bullets on the enemy. Kerr 
was attacked on the flanks. Though Kunwar Singh had no guns, still he managed 
to bring his army to the rear of the enemy. This sudden attack was so unexpected 
that it upset the plan of the enemy totally and they fell back. This was the signal 
for the revolutionaries to rush forward with a triumphant war cry. Kunwar Singh 
had, by this time, tightened his grip on the English rear so firmly that the English 
elephants began to run amuck. When Lord Mark Kerr saw his rear on fire, he 
determined to press ahead to Azamgarh reaching there at midnight. 


Thus within a few hours, Lord Mark Kerr’s column entered the entrenchment 
at Azamgarh. On 15 April, General Edward Lugard with three regiments of 
European infantry, seven hundred Sikh Cavalry and eighteen guns appeared on 
the opposite bank of the river Jons which flows past Azamgarh. The enemy 
saw that Kunwar Singh had posted his most intrepid soldiers on the bridge of 
boats on Tons river. Lugard thought that it was intended to preserve the control 
of the revolutionaries on Azamgarh. But Kunwar Singh had other plans. Fully 
realising that he could not face such a powerful army in the absence of guns, 
Kunwar Singh decided to get away from Azamgarh and return to his ruined 
home in Jagdishpur. 


His positioning of the troops on the bridge of boats was a smart move, intended 
to engage Lugard’s forces as long as possible so that he had enough time to 
be as farther as possible from Azamgarh before his flight was detected by the 
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British. Babu Kunwar Singh’s plan was to take the road to Ghazipur and cross 
the Ganga and then back into his natural surroundings of his beloved Jagdishpur. 


The veteran warrior’s strategy was eminently successful. Kunwar Singh’s 
troops “held the bridge of boats with a resolution and perseverance worthy of 
veterans, and it was not until they had by their long resistance ensured the safety 
of their comrades, that they fell back. The brave band accomplished its mission 
and as settled succeeded in rejoining their chief.”!%" 


Back at the river front, after effecting the crossing, Lugard found to his 
surprise no trace of Kunwar Singh’s army. He sent a detachment of European 
cavalry in pursuit. They galloped on for miles and at last caught up with Kunwar 
Singh’s forces, but in the encounter that followed, the enemy forces suffered 
a humiliating defeat. And Kunwar Singh continued his march towards the bank 
of the river Ganga. 


In the meanwhile, on getting the information that the attempt to cut off Kunwar 
Singh’s retreat had been foiled, Lugard despatched Brigadier Douglas with a big 
force with four guns to chase and attack Kunwar Singh. The encounter took place 
at the village Naghai. Following the guerrilla tactics, Kunwar Singh broke his forces 
into two columns. While one column was engaged in fighting Douglas and his 
army, the other column marched towards the Ganga. In the absence of artillery 
support, Kunwar Singh’s forces were being cut down like ribbon. But they did 
not waver and for four miles this battle pressed on. At last they were able to 
repulse the enemy, and moved on. 


When the day passed and the darkness came, Douglas bivouacked near the 
village of Athusi and prepared to move early in the morning. But he did not have 
enough information about the “rebel” forces, on which to base his strategy. On 
the other hand, Kunwar Singh knew about every movement of the British troops. 
“The whole countryside was in sympathy with the old Rajput Chief, and furnished 
him with accurate news regarding every movement of the British troops, while 
they took infinite pains to mystify and mislead the British Commander. Kunwar 
Singh was fully alive to the value in war of deceiving your adversary and played 
the game with great skill.”'>* 


Brigadier Douglas was joined by Colonel Cumberledge who was operating on 
the west. Thus pursued by Douglas on the east and Cumberledge on the west, 
the British hoped to close on him in the angle formed by the confluence of the 
rivers Ghagra and Ganga. When Kunwar Singh heard that Douglas had bivouacked, 
he made with all secrecy and haste to Shivpur Ghat on the Ganga. This place 
was almost ten miles below the place where the British had the (dis)information, 
supplied by Kunwar Singh’s men that he would cross. When Douglas heard the 
news that Kunwar Singh had fled, he at once started in pursuit. When he reached 
the river, he saw that Kunwar Singh and his party had almost crossed over to 
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the other side. Desperately, he fired a round of shots. Unfortunately a stray bullet 
hit his arm and shattered it. Without showing any emotion, Kunwar Singh looked 
at his mangled arm and realised that his only choice was amputating it. His followers 
watched in shock and wonder as the brave lion of Jagdishpur, raised his sword 
in the undamaged hand, and in one blow, hacked off the wounded arm at the 
elbow and sacrificed it to the sacred river! 


At last, on 21% of April, Kunwar Singh reached Jagdishpur where he was 
joined by his brother Amar Singh and several thousand armed villagers. “He ordered ~ 
out in division these forces to guard his capital on all sides” and he himself though 
grievously wounded, took up arms once again.'*? Babu Kunwar Singh’s return to 
Jagdishpur took the British garrison at Arrah by complete surprise. That force had 
been stationed there solely for the purpose of monitoring the “rebel” activities in 
Jagdishpur and they had no clue that the lion was back in his den. On the night 
of 22 Captain Le Grand, the British Commander at Arrah moved out to attack 
the old chief with 3000 troops and two guns. We learn from the British themselves 
that Kunwar Singh’s forces were disjointed, badly armed and without guns 
numbering at most a thousand with few trained soldiers, as against the British forces 
who were armed with guns and other weapons of war, trained, disciplined and 
well rested. But despite the heavy odds, they managed to repulse the detachment 
and confer heavy losses on the enemy. The invading troops lost both their guns, 
and the casualties amounted to 130 out of 300 men. And in the engagement that 
ensued, Captain Le Grand was killed. 


The following first hand account, by a British officer, gives a vivid picture 
of what happened during that encounter, “/ am ashamed to write... We began 
our retreat in a most orderly manner out of the jungle... when suddenly a cry 
was raised that the cavalry was thundering down on us... After this the retreat 
was disgraceful; every man had his own way; no commands were listened to; 
the men were raving wild; and when we gained the main road, a more dreadful 
scene was never before beheld. The European portion of the force were falling 
from apoplexy and no aid could be administered, as the medical stores were captured 
by the enemy; the dooly-bearers having fled—our loss was immense. The disaster 
was as complete as it was sudden.”'® 


Thus after defeating Le Grand, Babu Kunwar Singh returned to his beloved 
Jagdishpur. Exhausted, and badly wounded, this was his last trip home. On 24 
April, this brave Rajput, the leading light of all freedom loving Indians and the 
glory of Bihar and India passed into eternity. Babu Kunwar Singh had inspired 
so much loyalty amongst the people that their disaffection had turned the military 
revolt into a civil rebellion so much so that Sir Edward Lugard was repeatedly 
complaining to the British Government of “the extremely scanty information 
procurable, every soul in the district apparently against us.”!®! 
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After Kunwar Singh’s death, his mantle fell on his brother, Amar Singh who 
organised, more systematically, the strategy of guerrilla warfare, begun by his 
brother. He divided his men into commandos, or roving bands which, avoiding 
conflict and evading the cavalry, kept harassing the troops, attacking the baggage 
and cutting off supplies. Exasperated by his tactics, the British Government offered 
a reward of rupees one thousand to anyone who could apprehend him. But there 
were no takers. The disaster of Le Grand’s forces had caused such panic amongst 
the Arrah authorities that Douglas was at once requested to come to their rescue. 
Douglas promptly came over and Lugard followed. But clearing the jungles in 
the vicinity of Jagdishpur proved too much for Lugard who was so exhausted 
by fatigue and hardship as a result of sustained hit and run tactics of Amar Singh’s 
forces that he resigned his command on June 15, 1858 and set sail for England. 


Douglas, who succeeded Lugard, had 7000 men under his command. He had 
cleared the jungle, made roads and carried out a massive combing operation with 
a view to trap Amar Singh but to no avail. “Meanwhile the rebels were practically 
masters of Shahabad. Even Arrah was threatened and many bungalows were torched 
and “placards appeared offering rewards for the heads of the English officials.” 
At last Douglas prepared a plan for entrapment of Amar Singh’s army. Seven 
columns were to move from seven different directions to “compass the rebels on 
every side.” But even this strategy failed since one column was delayed and gave 
enough time to Amar Singh to move eastwards and vanish. 


The English having been completely bewildered by the guerrilla tactics of Amar 
Singh, decided to change their tactics. The “rebels” were now to be pursued by 
a division of mounted infantry armed with Enfield rifles. Chased by the superior 
forces of the British, Amar Singh moved west, crossed the river Karamnasa and 
took up his position in the village of Gahmar overlooking the river Ganga (June 
1858). 


At about this time Nishan Singh one of the loyal followers of Babu Kunwar 
Singh was betrayed into the hands of the enemy as a result of treachery. A drumhead 
court martial ordered him to be blown from a gun and the sentence was duly carried 
out on 7 June, 1858 at Sasaram. 


Hounded from place to place, Amar Singh finally took refuge in the Kaimur 
hills. Even here, the entire population of the district supported him and “constantly 
and systematically misled the British pursuers with false information.”!®? From there, 
he began a prolonged guerrilla war and continued to fight and defy the British 
till at last he was arrested and lodged in Gorakhpur jail where he died in the jail 
hospital awaiting trial on 5 February, 1860. 


Rebellion in Jharkhand 


In 1857, the hilly plateau now called Jharkhand was known as Chhota Nagpur. 
It was mostly (as is today) inhabited by tribals—Santhals, Mundas, Bhuiyas and 
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Kols etc. The whole of Chhota Nagpur was then a Commissioner’s Division with 
four districts—-Manbhum, Lohardaga, Hazaribagh and Singhbhum (Palamau was 
constituted as a district much later, towards the close of the nineteenth century). 
The Commissioner was Mr E T Dalton who had his headquarters at Ranchi. The 
military stations in Chhota Nagpur were at Hazaribagh, Ranchi (in its cantonment 
at Doranda about four miles away), Purulia and Chaibasa and these stations were 
occupied by detachments of Ramgarh Battalion comprising a full company of 
infantry with cavalry and artillery attached. In addition, there were two detachments 
of 7 and 8 BNI from Danapur at Hazaribagh and Ranchi respectively. The 
detachment at Ranchi was sent back to Danapur before any disturbances occurred. 
Troops in Chhota Nagpur were few and it was not till more than two months after 
the Meerut uprising that rumbles of disaffection made itself visible in the area when 
the 8 BNI, stationed at Hazaribagh heard of the mutiny of their comrades at 
Danapur. On July 30, 1857, they rose in revolt, plundered the treasury, released 
the prisoners from the jail and destroyed private property. Three Europeans present 
at the time of the outbreak made good their escape. The fourth, Captain Oakes, 
the Judicial Commissioner sensing that the situation was turning explosive had 
already hurried off to Ranchi, ninety kilometers (fifty six miles) away to the north 
to alert Mr Dalton, the Commissioner. 


Captain Oakes brought the news of the impending trouble on 1 August, 1857. 
On being alerted, Dalton sent a detachment of Ramgarh Battalion with two guns 
under Lieutenant Graham from Doranda to intimidate the company of 8" BNI. 
But the news of the mutiny of 8" BNI reached them on the way and inspired 
by Madho Singh, Jemadar and Subedar Nadir Ali Khan, the relieving force broke 
into open rebellion, seized guns, transport animals and marched back to Ranchi. 


When the news of the emeute of the Ramgarh Battalion reached Ranchi, 
the Commissioner and the other Europeans abandoned the town. At Ranchi, the 
“mutinous” Ramgarh troops were joined by all the troops at the military station 
of Doranda. They were in the mood to be led and the leading spirit among 
them was Jai Mangal Pandey, a sepoy who had been in service since 1818. 
He addressed the troops and his eloquence carried the day and the men at Doranda 
pledged themselves to “mutiny”. The entire region thus fell to the “rebels”. Two 
zemindars— Thakur Bishwanath Sahi of Hatia and Ganpat Rao Panre expressed 
their solidarity with the “rebel” cause and they volunteered to draw more 
zemindars into their fold. 


But there were no capable leaders among the sepoys. Finally at the behest 
of Madho Singh most of the soldiers moved out of Ranchi to join Kunwar Singh’s 
troops but Bishwanath Sahi continued to hold court at Ranchi. Hazaribagh having 
been plundered and then abandoned by 8 BNI, Dalton recaptured Hazaribagh and 
returned to Ranchi having come to know that the city had been vacated by the 
sepoys. The force under Madho Singh made for Chatra on the north-west giving 
Hazaribagh a wide berth. But Dalton was not sitting idle—he sent 150 men of 
Her Majesty’s 53" Foot and 150 of Rattray’s Sikhs in pursuit of the “rebels” 
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under Major English. At Hazaribagh they were joined by Cap Simpson, the Deputy 
Commissioner and their combined forces finally met up with the “mutineers” at 
Chatra on October 2, 1857. In the encounter that followed the sepoys under Madho 
Singh were defeated and dispersed. Bishwanath Sahi and Ganpat Panre were caught 
and hanged along with two hundred sepoys on the trees in the compound of 
the Commissioner’s office at Ranchi. Subedar Nadir Ali Khan, one of the leading 
lights of the revolutionary Ramgarh army could be apprehended by the British 
much later at Azamgarh and was hanged there on 11 October, 1857. That was 
the end of the insurrection of the sepoys at Hazaribagh and Ranchi. But deep 
antipathy for the British rule kept the flame of rebellion smouldering in Singhbhum 
and Palamau for quite a while and was not finally suppressed until 1861. 


Central India and Rajasthan 


“To live in India now was like standing on the verge of a volcanic 
crater, the sides of which were fast crumbling away from our feet, 
while the boiling lava was ready to erupt and consume us!” 
Thomas Lowe in Central India during the Rebellion of 1857 


and 1858. 


He eee or Rajputana as it was then known, was divided into a number 
of “Native states” which were all Hindu, except Zonk which was ruled by 
a descendant of Amir Khan, the Pathan leader. 


The ruler of Mewar was the head of the Sisodiya Rajputs, that of Jodhpur 


was of Rathors, Jaipur that of 
Kachhwahs and Alwar was ruied 
by a younger branch of the house 
of Jaipur. There were also the 
Hada Rajputs of Kota and Bundi, 
as well as a number of smaller 
principalities. 

Some of the Rajas were on bad 
terms with their nobles (the 
Thakurs) but they were kept in 
check by their fear of the 
‘Paramount Power’ and it seemed 
certain that “if the mutiny were to 
break out in the army which formed 
the chief strength of the 
Government, and compel it to relax 
the grip of their restraining hand, 
their hatred would prove stronger 
than their fear,”’!® 


In 1857, Rajputana was under the 
administrative control of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North Western Province. He 
was headquartered at Agra. But the actual 
administration was vested in the Agent to 
the Governor-General, stationed at Ajmer, 
with his summer headquarters at Mount 
Abu. 


In 1857, the Lieutenant-Governor of North 
Western Province, was John Russell Colvin 
and the Agent to the Governor-General in 
Rajputana, was George St Patrick 
Lawrence, the elder brother of Sir Henry 
Lawrence. George Lawrence was a cavalry 
officer who had seen action in Afghanistan 
and Punjab. 


The area directly administered by the British was small, but it included the 


three major military stations of Ajmer, Nasirabad and Nimach. Besides, Ajmer had 
an arsenal and a powder magazine. 
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In May 1857, when the news of the rebellion at Meerut and Delhi reached 
George Lawrence, in Rajputana, he was at Mount Abu. His immediate concern 
was Ajmer (the ‘Delhi of Rajputana’), or more importantly the arsenal at Ajmer 
which was guarded by two companies of 15" BNI. Immediately after he got 
information about the Meerut incident, Lawrence ordered the Commissioner of 
Ajmer to send for two companies of Merwara battalion from Beawar, 59 kilometers 
(37 miles) away, to replace the sepoys of 15" BNI. The reason for this action 
was simple—since these companies were composed of men of a different race 
and caste, they had presumably no sympathy with the 15° BNI, which was made 
up, mostly of “high class Hindus from Avadh.” And therefore he thought it unlikely 
that they would join the rebellion. 


The order was promptly carried out, the company of the 15" was relieved 
and sent back to Nasirabad (located about 20 kilometers/12 miles from Ajmer) 
where the rest of the regiment was stationed. Nasirabad had 15 BNI recently 
brought from Meerut, 30" BNI and a company of English soldiers besides artillery 
and the First Bombay Lancers. 


Nasirabad as well as Nimach, which was 192 kilometers (120 miles) away, 
had been in the grip of tremendous excitement, ever since the tidings from Meerut 
and Delhi had come through. And it reached a stage when it could not be contained 
any further and the 15" BNI broke into open mutiny at Nasirabad on May 28. 
The guns were seized and the situation became so volatile that the station was 
evacuated and ladies and children moved out to Beawar. The rebellious sepoyes 
set the bungalows on fire and marched off to Delhi. 


Nimach on the border of Chittaurgarh (in the then Mewar State) was a large 
cantonment station. In May 1857 its garrison comprised 72 BNI, 7 Regiment of 
Gwalior Contingent and a wing of |*' Bengal cavalry. When the sepoys at Nimach 
learned about the events at Nasirabad, the entire force mutinied. It happened on 
June 4. They went on a rampage, raiding bungalows, setting them on fire, looting 
the treasury and finally marching off to Delhi via Agra. 


A special mention needs to be made here of the fact that the sepoys did not 
harm their officers in any way. In fact, they helped their officers to move out with 
their families, and reach Udaipur in safety. At Udaipur, the “loyal” Maharana put 
them up in Jagmandir Palace on Pichhola Lake under a strong guard. 


Nimach and Nasirabad were, however, soon recaptured, as the sepoys had 
abandoned these cantonment stations and, as mentioned above, marched off to Delhi. 
It was clear to the British that to ensure law and order in the vast territory of 
Rajputana, the loyalty and fidelity of the Chiefs was indispensable. The local 
regiments or contingent forces, were raised and commanded by British officers but 
were paid from the revenues of the states and, like the Gwalior Contingent, they 
had no feeling of loyalty towards the state who paid them. As in the case of 
Gwalior Contingent, the trained soldiers and the state armies were mostly of the 
same class and caste with as the Bengal army, and had sympathy for them. The 
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result was that the Merwara Battalion and the Meywar Bheel Corps, recruited 
for the most part from the tribes of Meirs and Bheels respectively, were the only 
troops in Rajputana who stood by their British officers. 


Another Continent Force that of Kota which had marched from Deoli near 
Tonk in Rajasthan to Agra on 19 May, 1857, had been doing “good’ service for 
the British in Mathura District. They were being used by the British for collecting 
revenue, burning villages and hanging mutineers. When they realised that they were 
going to be used against Nimach Brigade, they rose in revolt. This was on - 
July. The contingent consisted of 700 men in all— cavalry, infantry and artillery. 


Jodhpur Legion a personal force of infantry, cavalry and artillery of the Maharaja 
of Jodhpur commanded by Captain Hall with headquarters at Erinpura (now 
Sheoganj)—a station between Jodhpur and Udaipur mutinied on 21 August, 1857. 


The personal troops/legion of the Maharao of Kota (to be distinguished from 
Kota Contingent) was a formidable force comprising four regiments of infantry, 
ten troops of cavalry, 300 artillerymen and 3500 armed police. They too were 
getting restless. The Maharao soon found that he was unable to control his forces. 
On 15 October, they surrounded the Residency at Kota and killed the Resident 
Surgeon and the doctor of the dispensary. The Resident Major Burton and his 
two sons were also overpowered and killed. 


Since there were not enough troops in Rajasthan, Lawrence asked the Bombay 
Government for troops and it was only in March 1858 that a considerable body 
of troops under Major General H G Roberts arrived at Nasirabad and assumed 
the command of the Rajputana Field Force. 


On 22 March, 1858, Roberts with a large force including a siege train, arrived 
before Kota and encamped on the left bank of Chambal. On 30 March, after a 
considerable artillery bombardment, Roberts captured Kota defeating the troops of 
the Maharao. Fifty seven guns of which two thirds were taken. On 20 of April, 
Kota was evacuated by the British force and handed over to the Maharao. There 
were no further disturbances at Kota. A state of comparative tranquility had barely 
been achieved when the startling news was received that Tatia Tope, with a force 
of 12,000 men had crossed the Chambal river and had entered Rajputana. 


We have already seen, that Tatia’s forces after their retreat from Gwalior were 
pursued by Brigadier General Napier and in the action that took place at Jaora 
Alipur on 21 June, 1858 they suffered defeat and lost some 400 men. After their 
defeat, Tatia Tope, Rao Sahib and the Nawab of Banda escaped and crossed 
Chambal and entered Rajasthan, and headed for Sarmathura near Dholpur. Here 
they worked out their strategy to fight the English forces through guerrilla warfare 
rather than get involved in any direct confrontation with the English army. The 
plan was to harass and weaken the larger English forces and to attack their line 
of communication. Part of the strategy was also to travel light—not to carry any 
baggage or camp equipment and obtain supply of provisions, money or arms by 
levying a contribution on local Rajas through whose territories they would pass. 


The final objective of Tatia Tope was to cross Narmada and join up with Maratha 
forces in the Holkar country. 
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At this time, the distribution of the British forces in Central/Western India 
was as follows: a brigade at Sipri or Shivpuri under the command of Michael 
William Smith, a Crimean war veteran, Major General Henry Gee Roberts, a veteran 
of several Indian campaigns, was the commander of Rajputana Field Force with 
headquarters at Nasirabad, a body of horse artillery and infantry at Gwalior and 
a force of irregular cavalry at Guna. Brigadier Smith’s forces had, in fact, been 
detached from the Rajputana Field Force. 


From Sarmathura, Tatia Tope intended to proceed to Jaipur where he was 
sure he would command considerable support. But unfortunately for Tatia, the 
British spies had carried information about his plans to the Commander of Rajputana 
Field Force, making it possible for Roberts to set out from Nasirabad with a 
force and arrive at Jaipur ahead of Tatia. 


But he could not outsmart the guerrilla leader. As soon as Tatia learnt Roberts 
had reached Jaipur, he changed his plan and marched 96 kilometers (60 miles) 
south to Tonk, a Muslim principality in Rajasthan. Here the Nawab of Tonk’s 
army joined him with four guns. By this time Tatia was being pursued by a flying 
column under Colonel (later General) John Holmes. Heavy rains, however, impeded 
Tatia’s crossing of the Chambal, and Narmada, to reach the “southern Maratha 
country.” He therefore made for Bundi, whose “loyal” ruler Ram Singh closed 
the gates of the town on his face. 


Undaunted, Tatia passed a few miles south and crossed the Bundi hills. “The 
rains were now falling with unprecedented violence— the rivers of Rajputana were 
turned into raging torrents; and for twelve days all military operations were 
suspended.”!®4 


When Roberts heard that Tatia had crossed Bundi hills and had marched 
westwards towards Ajmer, he tried to get further information about Tatia’s 
movements. But Tatia enjoyed so much popular support that “it was impossible 
to get any trustworthy information regarding the movements of Tatia and the 
state of the country.” Somehow, he was able to ferret out the news that Tatia’s 
forces were near the town of Sanganer on Nasirabad-Nimach Road. A small 
river Kotaria divided it from the town of Bhilwara. Under the cover of artillery 
fire, Roberts’s troops crossed the stream but on ascending the further bank 
they found that Tatia’s forces had retreated out of range (8 August, 1858). 
Continuing his pursuit, Roberts reached Kankrauli in Mewar territory on 13 
where his spies brought him the news that Tatia’s forces were only seven 
miles off on the river Banas. It was the evening of 13 August and as the 
daylight was receding, Roberts decided to wait till the next morning to launch 
his attack. 


In the meanwhile Tatia took his men and guns to a safe destination and in 
the night while his troops were resting, he paid a visit to the famous temple of 
Nathdwara nearby. He returned at midnight and learned that the English army was 
nearby and in hot pursuit. He ordered the army to break the camp but the infantry 
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refused to obey his orders and said, “We cannot take a step till morning. Let the 
cavalry go in front.” Tatia was thus obliged to give battle which was fought on 
14 August. This was the famous Battle of the Banas river. Tatia’s troops were 
defeated and they retreated leaving their guns behind. The remnant of his force 
took recouse to an old ploy—they made a feint of not crossing the Chambal river 
while actually crossing it (August 20). Thus they were able to deceive Brigadier 
Parke column which was pursuing Tatia as Roberts had ordered. Parke had made 
a forced march to the Chambal and found only a few ponies grazing on the river 
bank. The “rebels” had disappeared among the trees in the west horizon. “The 
Chambal was still passable but was rising rapidly, and so Brigadier Smith, not 
daring to cross the stream, and having his small force cut off from all communication 
with Roberts, returned to Nimach to refit a column.”'® 
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Tatia Tope’s army: Despite being ill assorted it successfully 
tormented the British force for many months 

After crossing the Chambal, Tatia marched to Jhalrapatan, a Rajput state. The 
troops of the Maharaj Rana of Jhalrapatan fraternised with Tatia’s forces and Tatia 
took them under his command. Rao Sahib ordered the Maharaj Rana to pay rupees 
25 lakhs as fine but ultimately it was agreed for fifteen lakhs. Tatia was in 
Jhalrapatan for five days. Here he “paid his troops and reinforced his force to 
around 10,000 men, and received from the Maharaj Rana’s arsenal more than 
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thirty guns with abundance of ammunition and draught cattle.”!® By sheer dint 
of his dare devil courage, razor sharp brain and swift strategic movement, Tatia 
took guerrilla warfare to a new high. Luck seemed to be favouring him as well, 
as the rise of the river Chambal put a stop, at least for a while, the pursuit 
by Roberts and Parke and gave him a chance “to remove the theatre of operations 
to a new region of great political and strategic importance. Indore was only two 
hundred and forty kilometres (one hundred and fifty miles) distant, and at the 
court of a great Maratha Chief, the name of Nana would find many adherents. 
The troops at Indore would join the national cause, and the flame of rebellion 
would swiftly spread over the wide territory of Holkar. It would be the first step 
towards crossing into the Deccan and raising the old true Maratha land. Tatia 
had all the ability to plan a good scheme.”!® 


After leaving Jhalrapatan in early September, Tatia marched south east to Rajgarh 
in Malwa with the intention of reaching Indore. The British were hot at his heels. 
Pursuing him, from different directions, were Gen Roberts, Colonel Holmes, Brigadier 
Parke, Gen Michel (later Sir John Michel), Hope (later Sir William Hope) and Colonel 
Lockhart. General Michel, commanding Malwa division sent a force under Colonel 
Lockhart who reached Soosner, 30 miles from Rajgarh. He waited for Colonel Hope 
to join up with him and they met at Nalkhera, 10 miles south east of Soosner and 
General Michel arrived to take command of the two columns in person. He marched 
to Rajgarh and found Tatia’s army in a strong position at Biora due east of Rajgarh. 
In the battle that ensued, Tatia’s army was defeated with a loss of 27 guns. 


Defeated but not vanquished, Tatia moved his forces eastward to the valley 
of Betwa river and reached Sironj where he halted for a week. Here he got four 
guns and then moved north and stormed Isagarh in Scindia’s dominion and took 
possession of five guns. But he could not proceed further north because his 
movements were being watched by Brigadier Smith from Shivpuri. 


Tatia now decided to split his force. He and the Nawab of Banda went on 
to Chanderi and Rao Sahib towards Lalitpur. The fort at Chanderi was garrisoned 
by Scindia’s troops and Tatia was optimistic that they would join him, but “the 
commandant of the fort refused to admit him and repelled his attacks.”!®* He 
then moved to Mungraoli on the west bank of Betwa where he was again defeated 
by Michel. Rao Sahib’s army had also been defeated by Michel at Sindhwa. 

Next, the two armies of Tatia and Rao Sahib met at Lalitpur but found 
themselves in a pretty precarious position as they were encircled on all sides by 
the enemy— Michel from the south, Colonel Meade from the east and north, 
Colonel Parke from the west and Roberts from Chambal. Tatia and Rao Sahib 
tried to cross the Betwa but finding it guarded by a force under Colonel Liddell, 
decided to press south and cross Narmada by all means. 


When the British learnt that they had entered the jungles again and were 
marching northwards up to Talbehat, they assumed that at last Tatia had given 
up the idea of marching to the south. 
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But, the British got the shock of their lives when Tatia and Rao Sahib suddenly 
dashed forth, crossed the Betwa, fought a skirmish with the English at Khajuri 
and again at Raigarh, and then marched straight to the south, and disappeared! 


The English were in utter confusion at the audacity of the attempt, they ran, 
helter skelter, in all directions to stop him. But as always, he managed to elude 
the foe and pushed straight towards the south! G B Malleson is filled with admiration 
at “the pertinacity with which this scheme was carried out.”!” 


Savarkar gives a rousing description of the encounter at the Narmada, in the 
following words, “Parke rushed from the flank, Michel in the rear and Colonel 
Beecher from the front, but still Tatia persisted in his wonderful southward march! 
There, he has come to the Narmada, he is on the river... and the astonished and 
dumbfounded world clapped its hand in applause... Tatia has at last crossed the 
Narmada.” '”° 


After Tatia had crossed the Narmada about 64 kilometers (40 miles) above 
Hoshangabad (October 1858), he discovered that his intended march to Nagpur 
was blocked. A British cavalry was guarding the Mel Ghat pass. Unfazed, he 
changed his plan and moved westwards to Kurgaon where he halted to refresh 
his men and deliberate on the further course of action. Here he was joined by 
two troops of Holkar’s cavalry and a company of infantry supported by two 
guns. Tatia had no doubt that if he could enter a Maratha state, he would get 
good support and also avoid Khandesh, “for he learnt that Sir Hugh Rose was 
ready to meet him.”!”! Tatia now hit upon another daring plan, “to re-cross Narmada 
unperceived, and to enter the northern territory of the Gaekwar whose Maratha 
troops Tatia had reasons to think would join the cause of Nana.”!”? 


The British witnessed another audacious escape when Major Sutherland in 
charge of a small infantry detachment arrived from Mhow to intercept him. His 
forces attacked Tatia Tope and a grim battle ensued. Just as the encounter was 
reaching a critical stage, Tatia suddenly abandoned all his guns and jumped into 
the Narmada! And even as the British watched in incredulity, the intrepid fighter, 
had crossed over to the other side! Malleson says, “Now that the guns were lost, 
his men were able to display that capacity for rapid marching in which the natives 
of India are unsurpassed. I almost say unequalled, by any troops in the world.”!73 


Tatia and his army then marched straight towards Baroda. “A vigorous and 
sudden stroke on Baroda before reinforcement from Bombay reached it might yet 
change the issue of the campaign. With all rapidity he pushed on 61 kilometers 
(38 miles) without a halt. He rested for a day and then marched to Chhota Udaipur, 
eighty kilometres (fifty miles) from Baroda and connected with it by a road. He 
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had every reason to believe he had baffled his pursuers.”!74 However, the British 
had despatched Brig Parke with a flying column to pursue him and after marching 


385 kilometers (240 miles) in nine days, he overtook and defeated Tatia at Chhota 
Udaipur. 


Now that Tatia’s Baroda plan had come to a naught, he decided to go into 
hiding in the dense forests of Banswara in Rajasthan and plan out future strategy. 
But, to his dismay he found that the Nawab of Banda had taken advantage of 
the Queen’s Proclamation and had surrendered to the English Government who 
spared his life and allowed him a pension of rupees four thousand per annum 
for his subsistence. 


Tatia and Rao Sahib were now surrounded on all sides ... Narmada on the 
south, Roberts on the west, and impassable ghats on the north and east. But never 
for a moment did they think of surrendering to the English. “These two men were, 
in this hour of supreme danger, as cool, as bold, as fertile in resource as at any 
period of their careers,” wrote Malleson.!”> 


At this juncture, Tatia got the news that Prince Firoz Shah had marched from 
Avadh to join him and there was no way that he could let the prince down. 
Without giving a moments’ thought to the peril to his life, he made one last desperate 
effort to break through and rushed out of the jungle through a pass at Pratapgarh 
(Chittorgarh district, Rajasthan) with his band of loyal fighters and managed to 
annihilate the British forces guarding the pass. And the Maratha tiger was once 
again running free. Tatia, with his troops, marched very rapidly through Mandsaur 
and reached Zirapur 100 miles south east of Nimach thus returning to a country 
almost directly south of Gwalior. After many marches and skirmishes, they at last 
met up with Firoz Shah and his followers at Indragarh on the west bank of Chambal 
on January 9, 1859. Here they discussed their future course of action. They were, 
however, being encircled by several columns marching after them and when Michel 
learned that Tatia had moved out of Banswara jungles, he ordered Brigadier Robert 
Honner (later Sir Robert Honner) to pursue him. But when Honner reached 
Indragarh, Tatia and Firoz Shah had already fled! 


Thus with extraordinary dexterity and lightning speed, this incredible warrior 
of indomitable courage crossed ghats, forded rivers, rushed right through forests 
and managed to stupefy the enemy everytime. 


Seeing that the enemy was closing in on all sides, Tatia arrived by forced march 
at Dausa —60 kilometers (38 miles) east of Jaipur on the road to Agra (14 January, 
1859). But they were not to be left in peace. Brigadier Showers had come down 
from Agra in his pursuit and in the encounter that followed the next morning, Tatia’s 
forces lost a tenth of their men. The remainder with their leaders managed to get 
away to Sikar, north west of Jaipur. But on 2 January, 1859 they were surprised 
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by a detachment from Nasirabad led by Colonel Holmes who had managed to cover 
86 kilometers (54 miles) in twenty four hours. 


The British chased Tatia’s forces for a few hours, but missed the roads which 
the three chiefs, Tatia Tope, Rao Sahib and Prince Firoz Shah had taken. 


After the defeat by Holmes at Sikar, Tatia and his companions had a tryst 
and decided to part company. Firoz Shah with his 12th Irregulars and Rao Sahib 
and his army left Tatia and took refuge in the almost impenetrable jungles of Sironj 
and for a long time, they managed to evade the pursuing forces of General Michel. 
But ultimately, the British managed to defeat the forces, being commanded by Firoz 
Shah, after which both Firoz Shah and Rao Sahib disappeared and no trace of 
them could be found for a while. 


In the mean time, Tatia, after the departure of Rao Sahib and Firoz Shah, 
decided to let go of his troops. He bid farewell to his entire force, keeping with 
him only two horses, a pony, two Brahmin cooks and a servant. Tatia now, with 
his three servants went into the Paron jungles where Man Singh of Narwar was 
also hiding. 


When the British found that despite their best efforts, they had failed in 
capturing Tatia, they resorted to the stratagem of bribery and treachery to apprehend 
the intrepid warrior. For this they decided to use Man Singh as a bait who, a few 
months ago, had been deprived of his estates by his overlord, the Scindia. Also 
being under attack by Brigadier Napier, Man Singh had taken refuge in the jungle 
with the sole aim of regaining his lost wealth and position. The British very well 
Tatia Tope, one of the ablest Commanders 
of rebel forces. This reproduction is from a 
pencil sketch drawn by Capt. C.R. Baugh 


at Sipri just before Tatia’s execution there 
on 18 April 1858 (left) 


This reproduction is from his last statement 
made during his trial (below) 
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knew that Man Singh’s only chance of attaining his aim was to be in their good 
books. So taking advantage of the situation, they let Man Singh know that if 
he agreed to surrender and help them in capturing Tatia, they would not only 
pardon him but also restore his kingdom of Narwar. Singh agreed. And thus he 
sold his soul and his country to the British. 


Man Singh told Tatia that though he was surrendering to the British, at heart 
he was still with the “rebels” and would help them in any way he could. Tatia 
who had complete trust in the Raja did not for a moment suspect foul play. In 
fact he showed Man Singh the letter he had received from Firoz Shah, asking 
him to return to the camp, and even sought his opinion about the matter. Man 
Singh advised him to stay put in the jungle and suggested a place that was 
completely safe. Tatia remained there for three days but on the third day, concealed 
in the darkness of the night, the enemy was upon him. On 7 April, 1859, at 
midnight, he was captured. Thus fell the mighty hero, by the perfidious act of 
his own compatriot. Tatia, who had evaded a far better equipped and better trained 
enemy in every battle and in every skirmish and who had marched thousands 
of miles unscratched, was captured in the end through treachery. 


He was at once conveyed to Shivpuri and was to be taken to Gwalior where 
his family members were already under arrest. But the orders for his removal to 
Gwalior was subsequently withdrawn and it was decided that he should be tried 
on the spot. 


“While imprisoned in the camp, although heavily fettered the demeanour of 
the betrayed chief was dignified and consistent.”'’© On 15 April, 1859, he was 
brought before a court-martial at Shivpuri. The charges on which he was arraigned 
was confined to rebellion, and opposition to the British Government by force of 
arms. When asked to prepare for his trial, Tatia said that he knew, for fighting 
against the British Government, his punishment would be death; he wanted no 
court, and therefore he wished to be dispatched from this misery, either from 
a gun or by the noose, as quickly as possible. He did not wish to see his relatives; 
but the only thing he asked the Government was, that they would not punish 
his family for transactions in which they had no concern. 


The charges on which he was tried was read out to him in answer to which 
he made a statement “Whatever I did, I did according to the orders of my master. 
Until Kalpi I was under the orders of Nana Sahib, after Kalpi I was under Rao 
Sahib. Except in just battle, in warfare, neither I nor Nana have ever killed in 
cold blood or hanged any European, man woman or child. I do not want to 
take part in this trial any more.”'” At the request of the English, he dictated 
his short and important diary. A Munshi wrote it down which was afterwards 
read out to him. Occasionally correcting the statement, he ultimately signed it 
in good English character. 
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On 18 April, 1859, the farcical trial ended. The court-martial’s verdict, death 
by hanging, was a foregone conclusion. The sentence was that he be hanged 
by the neck until he was dead and the execution was fixed for 4 p.m. When 
he approached the place where the gallows stood the troops formed an extended 
square round it. There was a great crowd of spectators. Tatia was brought to 
the square in irons, but after the charge had been read and sentence repeated, 
his fetters were knocked off. 


Tatia’s last moments have been graphically described by a Britisher in the — 
following words: “He mounted the rickety ladder with as much firmness as his 
handcuffs would allow him; was then pinioned and his legs tied, he remarked 
that there was no need for these operations; and he then deliberately put his 
head into the noose, which being drawn tight by the executioner, the fatal bolt 
was drawn. He struggled very slightly and the mehtars were called to drag him 
straight. When the suspended body became motionless, the troops were all marched 
off, and the body remained hanging for the remainder of the evening. After the 
troops left, a great scramble was made by the officers and others to get a lock 
of his hair.’'"® 


Thus ended the life of a valiant soldier, an outstanding guerrilla leader and 
a patriot par excellence betrayed into enemy hands by one of his own countrymen! 


Even The Friend of India, a contemporary newspaper belonging to the 
“vengeance lobby” of the English, expressed admiration, though grudgingly, for 
Tatia Tope, in the following words, “His marvellous series of retreats, which 
continued for ten months, seem to mock at defeat, and made Tatia Topes name 
more familiar to Europe than most of our Anglo-Indian Generals. His reputation 
was by no means undeserved. The problem before him was not an easy one. He 
had to keep together an army bound by no ties to his person. He had to keep 
this army in constant motion, at a pace which should baffle the enemies who pursued 
him. He had, while thus urging his half-disciplined host to mad flight, to take 
some dozen cities, obtain fresh stores, collect new cannon, and above all, to induce 
recruits to join voluntarily a service which promised only incessant flight at sixty 
miles a day. That he accomplished these ends with the means at his disposal, indicates 
ability of no mean kind—he was of the class to which Hyder Ali belonged; and 
had he carried out the plan attributed to him, and penetrated through Nagpur to 
Madras, he might have been as formidable as his prototype.”'79 


Rao Sahib too was a victim of treachery in the end. After parting from Tatia 
Tope with his six or seven thousand men, he moved from place to place. But 
with the embers of the rebellion gradually dying, his troops began to disperse. 
Eventually disguised as a mendicant, he found refuge at Chenani in Jammu where 
he was betrayed by a man from Maharashtra! The charges against Rao Sahib 
included “sending the heads of the three officers off to Kanpur in a basket and 
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ordering the death of a 
toll-keeper.”'8° There 
was not enough 
evidence to convict him 
of “modified rebellion” 
but Satichaura had to 
be avenged and this 
was the only near 
relation of Nana that 
the British could ever 
lay their hands on. The 
judge exceeded the 
jury’s verdict and 
ordered him hanged 
which was duly carried 
out on August 20, 1862 
at Satichaura Ghat. 


Prince Firoz Shah 
after parting from Tatia, 
decided to lie low for a 
while. He was a 
competent military leader 
and an inveterate enemy 
of the English but did 
not deem it safe to stay 
in India at that time. He 
visited almost every 
Muslim state in the 
Central and Western Asia 
seeking support for his 
revolutionary cause of 
overthrowing the British 
from India. Disheartened 
and dismayed by their 
rulers refusal, he reached 
Constantinople (modern 
Istanbul) “In July 1875, 
Captain Hunter wrote, 
‘It is commonly reported 
in Constantinople that 
Firoz Shah left for 
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Prince Firoz Shah 


He was a great grandson of Shah Alam, his mother was 
the daughter of a cousin of Akbar Shah, predecessor 
of Bahadur Shah. He was a man of exceptionally good 
character. He was a true warrior in the cause of India’s 
liberation as would be evident from the following extracts 
from one of his proclamations “And | who am the 
grandson of Bahadur Shah Ghazi, Emperor of India, 
having in the course of tour come here to extirpate the 
infidels residing in the eastern part of the country and 
to liberate and protect the poor helpless people now 
groaning under iron rule, have by the aid of the 
mujahideen erected the standard of Muhammed and 
persuaded the orthodox Hindus who had been subject 
to my ancestors and have been and are still accessories 
in the destruction of the English, to raise the standard 
of Mahavir.” 

From the following proclamation issued by Firoz Shah, 
it would be clear that he was waging a war for India’s 
liberation and freedom. “O Hindoostanee brethren — 
Before the commencement of these calamities of the 
English | went on a pilgrimage to Mecca; on my return 
when | arrived at— and saw the condition of the English, 
| thanked God. As | am by nature a seeker after 
religious excellence, just and equitable and the obstructer 
of tyranny, therefore enticing the people to rebellion as 
| came along, | travelled from Bombay to Gwalior, 
intending first to arrange and consolidate affairs and 
then to fight— 1,30,000 men old and new soldiers, have 
been induced to swear to join me and ! will soon, 
collecting all these purify the lands from all Firangees— 
The reason of the delay there has been in burying the 
English is that the commands of God have been 
disregarded inasmuch as the soldier have wickedly put 
women and children to death, and have without the 
orders of their leaders, given themselves to loot to such 
a away that they generally convert victory into defeat and 
the common people have been much oppressed. When 
you have rectified these faults, you will succeed as | 
have promised you.” 
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Mecca— some months ago— My informant was taken to see Firoz Shah and sat 
with him for some time’. He described him as a broken down looking man, blind 
or nearly so, of one eye, and lame. He could not have been more than forty five 
at that time.”!8! In his last days, he was in a state of utter penury and dependant 
on some allowance that was given to him by the authorities in Mecca where he 
breathed his last on 17 December, 1877. 


Firoz Shah’s wife was given a paltry subsistence allowance of Rs 5/- by 
the British Government on the condition that she should never return to Delhi. 
It was increased to Rs 100/- retrospectively by Lord Ripon but with a clear 
understanding that it would terminate upon her death! 


Dr Sen pays the ultimate tribute to this unsung hero of the rebellion, in the 
following words, “Jf Robert Bruce was a patriot, Firoz Shah was certainly one. 
Alone he travelled from Mecca to Bombay and from Bombay to Central India 
to organise the revolt there. A young man without any following or financial 
assistance, he built up an army and fought against heavy odds for two long years.... 
He believed in the ultimate success of his cause but feared that it had been deferred 
by the murder of helpless women and children.... His youth, his piety, and his 
imperial descent made a saintly hero of him.... It is a pity that few of his countrymen 
remember him today.” !*? 


After this, the British had a chance to contain the rebellion but they continued 
with their indiscriminate killing and senseless cruelty and allowed the flame of 
rebellion to spread; this time to Jabalpur. 


Jabalpur 


Jabalpur, a large station on the Narmada in Central India was the headquarters 
of 52" Bengal Native Infantry. At first they helped in the establishment of order 
in the neighbouring areas. On 7 September, a small force was inducted from Nagpur 
comprising some guns, Madras sepoys and Europeans. On 15 September, the aged 
Gond Raja Shankar Shah, with his son and thirteen others, was arrested and thrown 
into the prison in the cantonment. Raja Shankar Shah whose ancestors had once 
been absolute rulers over a large extent of the country, traced his descent through 
sixty generations. Though no incriminating evidence was found against him, he 
was sentenced to be executed by being blown from the mouth of a canon! 


Abhorrent incidents like the execution of Shankar Shah is another example 
of how the vindictive and discriminatory attitude of the British towards the Indians, 
helped in fanning the fire of rebellion. 


This horrendous injustice, had the effect of inflaming the already disgruntled 
52™, That night the 52" rose in revolt and carried off Lieutenant Macgregor 
and tried to barter him in exchange for the release of ten nationalist sepoys. The 
British did not agree and Macgregor was killed. 
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Gruesome Death of Hero 


The Gond Raja Shankar Shah’s ancestors had once been absolute rulers over 
a large extent of country and traced his descent through sixty generations. On 
15 September, the Raja and his son Raghunath Shah along with thirteen of their 
followers were arrested on charges of rebellion. Even though no “rebellious” 
papers were recovered from them, they were imprisoned in the cantonment. A 
search of the premises revealed nothing more incriminating than a prayer by 
Shankar Shah, invoking “his deity to aid him in the destruction of all Europeans 
to overset the government and re-establish its own.” On this slender evidence, 
the Raja and his son were quickly “tried”. The trial was a sham and the verdict, 
as expected, was guilty and both father and son were given the death sentence— 
to be blown from guns. 


Though an attempt was made to rescue them on the night of 16 September, 
it failed, and the British went through with the horrific death sentence. The 
execution took place on 18 September, in the presence of the European and 
Native troops. The sepoys watched helplessly as “The old man, with his snow- 
white hair, iron fetters and haughty bearing, took his place in front of the gun 
that was to annihilate him, praying aloud that his surviving children might be 
spared to avenge him; and his son echoed the vengeful petition. A signal was 
given, and instantaneously the torn and shattered remains of the two human 
beings were strewn, in a shower of blood ... of these the kites and vultures 
had a share.” 


Such a gruesome scene could hardly act as a palliative on an already excited 
troop. And foolishly, the British made it even more grisly by making native soldiers 
“gather together the gory, half burnt remains, on behalf of the Rani; while the 
European officers looked on with a smile of gratified revenge on their lips.” 


After this the 52"? went to Nagode where they were joined by 50 who 
had risen on 15 September. The Euror:eans fled, and the nationalists took possession 
of the treasure and placed themselves under the leadership of Kunwar Singh whose 
subsequent activities we have already noticed in a previous chapter. 


Rohilkhand 


Do not attempt to meet the regular columns of infidels, because 
they are superior to you in discipline and have big guns; watch 
their movements; guard all the ghats on the rivers, intercept their 
communications, stop their supplies, cut up their daks and posts; 
and keep constantly hanging about their camps; give them no rest 
Khan Bahadur Khan’s directions to his troops, quoted in 
Martin, Vol II, p 492. 


e have seen in Chapter One, how the Nawab of Avadh, conquered Rohilkhand 

with British military aid, for which he had paid forty lakhs of rupees and 
how Hafiz Rahmat Khan, the last independent ruler of Rohilkhand was killed in 
the battle and Rohilkhand was incorporated in the Kingdom of Avadh. We have 
also seen that in 1801, Wellesley, the Governor-General compelled the Nawab of 
Avadh to conclude a treaty by which Rohilkhand and the Lower Doab were 
surrendered to the British. Rohilkhand thus became a Commissioner’s division with 
headquarters at Bareilly with five districts under it: these being, Bareilly, Moradabad, 
Badaun, Shahjahanpur and Bijnor. The five military stations in Rohilkhand were 
— Bareilly, Moradabad, Saharanpur, Badaun and Shahjahanpur. At the time of the 
outbreak, Bareilly had 18" and 68" BNI, the 8" Irregular Cavalry and a Company 
of Bengal Native Artillery. The chief military officer was Sibbald, who was also 
in charge of Kumaon district. 


Rohilkhand, had a large Muslim population which was disgruntled with the 
British rule and were only biding their time to strike back. The unfair treatment 
and the great abuse of power by civil courts of the Company had caused deep 
distrust and disaffection amongst the people. In view of the uneasy feeling 
prevailing in Bareilly, the British officers had sent their families to Nainital, 112 
kilometers (70 miles) away in Kumaon hills. On receipt of the tidings at Meerut, 
considerable excitement prevailed throughout Rohilkhand. According to Mr 
Edwards, the Collector of Badaun, “the disaffection spread from the right bank 
of the Ganga which was by that time in open rebellion.”!’? It is interesting 
to note that throughout Rohilkhand, there was a collapse of the civil authority, 
well before the mutiny broke out in the cantonments; showing thereby the popular 
nature of the revolt. 
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At about this time an invitation was received from Delhi, asking the people 
to rise in revolt. Khan Bahadur Khan, a descendant of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, the 
last independent ruler of Rohilkhand and a venerable looking man of dignified 
manners and considerable ability was based in Bareilly and was in touch with 
the revolutionaries in Delhi. He was a great favourite of the British from whom 
he used to get two pensions—one as a descendant of Hafiz Rahmat and the other 
as a Principal Sadar Amin (Judicial Officer) under the British. In fact the British 
involved him in discussions relating to the state of affairs in Rohilkhand. Though 
outwardly friendly, with the British, Khan Bahadur Khan was seething with rage 
and had already concretised his plan to raise the banner of revolt in the Rohilla 
heartland to teach the accursed firinghees a lesson. 


A rumour started making the rounds on May 29, that the sepoys of 18" 
and 68" BNI had vowed to massacre the Europeans at 2 O’ Clock. Colonel Troup, 
the second in command, warned the 8" Irregular Cavalry of what he had heard. 
The British considered the 8 Irregular Cavalry as one of the best cavalry corps 
of the Bengal army. Early in May, the Risaldar Major of the cavalry Mohammed 
Shafi had assured the Brigadier that the cavalry would remain loyal. On the receipt 
of the message from Troup, Captain Mackenzie, the commanding officer of the 
cavalry put his men on saddles and they “appeared in good heart and quite prepared 
for any emergency.” This gave him a false sense of security. 


On Sunday morning, 31 May, 1857, at 11 am, as the regimental gong struck 
eleven, the sepoys rose in revolt. Brigadier Sibbald was shot down as he was 
cantering to the cavalry lines on his horse. Captain Mackenzie, commandant of 
the Irregular Cavalry thought he could rely on his troops but when he came within 
their sight, the green flag — the symbol of Islam— clearly showed in which direction 
the scales had turned. They refused to charge upon their co-religionists. The British 
had no option but to flee. Alexander, the Commissioner, Colonel Troup, the second 
in command, Captain Mackenzie and some others headed towards the hills and 
managed to reach Nainital in safety. 


As soon as the Europeans had fled, the sepoys looted the bungalows and 
set them on fire. Some English officers who were left behind, were tried by 
a jury and hanged under the orders of Khan Bahadur Khan who had been proclaimed 
the Viceroy of Rohilkhand. Bakht Khan, a Subehdar of artillery assuined the 
command of the sepoy forces in the rank of Brigadier. 


In the neighbouring Shahjahanpur also the sepoys of 28" BNI rose in revolt 
the same day (31 May) during the morning service in the church. The Collector, 
Mr Ricketts and several other officers were killed and the rest with their families, 
fled to the town of Mohammadi in Avadh, where they lost their lives. 


Badaun, 48 kilometers (30 miles) from Bareilly, was also in turmoil. On 31 
May, it was reported that the “mutineers” from Bareilly were marching to that station 
and that they would be joined by the treasury guards in plundering and burning. 
The Collector, William Edwards, felt “that discontent of the population rendered it 
hopeless to attempt to oppose the insurgents.”'** He went into hiding and remained 
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so till the worst storm was over. The reports submitted by Edwards prove beyond 
doubt that, in Badaun, the rebellion was in the nature of a popular uprising. 


In Bijnor, the future Sir Syed Ahmad Khan was the Sadar Amin. In the last 
week of May 1857, the local jail was attacked, but the jail guards pre-empted 
any untoward happening. Consequently on appearance of the * ‘mutineers” from 
Roorkee, Sir Syed prevailed upon them to leave the Europeans alone. For all intents 
and purposes, he kept the district safe but as a result of the indiscretion of a 
local Thakur, the Muslims united under one Nawab Mahmud Khan, a “rebel” Nawab 
and a nephew of the infamous Ghulam Qadir. 


When the news of the massacre at Bareilly was received by the 29% BNI, 
at Moradabad, they too rose in revolt, on 2 July, 1857. However, the tact and 
influence of Mr Wilson, the judge who knew Hindi very well and could converse 
fluently in that language saved the European population from massacre. 


The Europeans, however, decided to abandon Moradabad—some proceeding 
to Meerut and the others, to Nainital. During the period when the British authority 
was non existent in Moradabad, the district was virtually administered by the Nawab 
of Rampur, a close ally of the English. 


Now, the various regiments of Rohilkhand, who had risen in revolt, united and 
together marched to Delhi. That their presence was urgently required at Delhi was 
evident from the following letter which the British had intercepted at Hapur near Meerut. 


“From the officers of the Army at Delhi; to the officers of the Bareilly and 
Moradabad Regiments: If you are coming to help us, it is incumbent on you 
that if you eat your food there, you wash your hands here, for here the fight 
is going on with the English; and by the goodness of God, even one defeat to 
us is ten to them, and our troops are assembled here in large numbers. It is 
now necessary for you to come here; for large rewards will be conferred by 
the king of kings, the centre of prosperity, the King of Delhi. We are looking 
out most anxiously for you, like fasters watching for the call of the muezzin. 


“Come, come for there is no rose 
without the spring of your presence. 
The opening bud with drought 

is as an infant without milk?'®> 


After he had been proclaimed the Viceroy of Rohilkhand, Khan Bahadur Khan 
tried to bring about a degree of stability and provide a strong leadership to the 
people of the region. He tried hard to earn the goodwill of the Hindus. One 
Sobha Ram was appointed by him as his Dewan and the committee that he 
constituted to restore order had six Muslims and two Hindus. In deference to 
the religious sentiments of the Hindus, he prohibited slaughter of cows in the 


city of Bareilly. But his attempts to collect state funds drew opprobrium from 
the business community. 
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Maulavi Ahmadullah Shah of Faizabad 


We have seen that Maulavi Ahmadullah Shah of Faizabad was the last of the 
nationalist leaders to leave Lucknow after its fall. Though without military training, 
the Maulavi was a natural military leader, a born tactician and, as subsequent events 
reveal, more than a match for that seasoned veteran Sir Colin Campbell. 


Fully determined to continue his revolutionary struggle by resorting to guerrilla 
tactics, he had collected a force at Bari, 30 miles north of Lucknow. At about 
the same time, Hazrat Mahal, the Begum of Avadh, had reached Bithouli, the territory 
of a nationalist leader Gaurihans Singh. 


A column under Hope Grant was sent out from Lucknow on 11 April, 1858 
in pursuit of the Maulavi. The Maulavi’s plan was to protect the village by his 
infantry while his cavalry would attack the rear, and the baggage of the British 
forces following a secret route. “It was really a brilliant idea and did credit to his 
tactical skill.” Hope Grant’s forces had scarcely reached Bari when the cavalry of 
the gallant Maulavi galvanised into action, got into the rear and made a lightning 
attack to cut off the baggage train, which comprised no less than 6000 carts and 
carriages. The attack though a very determined one was repulsed and the Maulavi 
abandoned the village and marched off. Hope Grant encamped for a while at Bari 
and learnt that the Maulavi and the Begum (who had been fighting in tandem) had 
parted. In fact the Maulavi had made for Rohilkhand after his defeat at Bari. 


We have earlier seen that Sir Colin Campbell wanted to subjugate Rohilkhand on 
a priority but he was overruled by the Governor-General who was focused on the 
capture of Lucknow. But having captured Lucknow, Campbell wanted to bring his 
campaign to a logical conclusion by taking up the pacification of the whole of Avadh. 
But once again, he was overruled by the Governor-General who wanted Rohilkhand 
to be subjugated in preference to Avadh. Sir Colin loyally accepted the Governor- 
General’s decision, and proceeded at once to make plans for its implementation. 


After the nationalist forces had been defeated in Lucknow, the leaders of the 
revolution converged in Bareilly which became a centre of resistance and the hub 
of patriotic spirit. Khan Bahadur Khan had been ruling Rohilkhand from his 
headquarters at Bareilly, quite undisturbed for about a year. The British troops 
now advanced to conquer the territory which they had once gained as mercenaries 
for the Nawab of Avadh, by the death and defeat of Khan Bahadur Khan’s ancestor 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan. 


Sir Colin Campbell drew up a detailed plan for conquering Rohilkhand. Four 
different columns would move in from four different directions and finally converge 
at Bareilly in an encircling movement. Brigadier Robert Walpole would move from 
Lucknow clearing the left bank of the Ganga, Sir Colin himself would proceed 
via Kanpur to Fatehgarh and then by crossing Ganga move on to the Rohilkhand 
side, Gen Penny moving in from Meerut would reach Bareilly after clearing Badaun, 
considered the hotbed of “rebels” and General Jones was to proceed to Rohilkhand 
from Roorkee and after clearing Moradabad reach Bareilly. Seaton’s function was 
to “hold the gate while the others attacked the rebel centre at Bareilly.” He would 
basically guard the Ganga from his headquarters at Fatehgarh. 
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Walpole, who was a pretty incompetent officer, set off with a force of 5000 
men including three regiments of Highlanders, to capture the jungle fort of Rohia 
or Royah in district Hardoi belonging to Narpat Singh, an Avadh taluqdar. Narpat 
Singh, however, repulsed the British attack on his fort and inflicted heavy losses 
on them. Brigadier Adrian Hope was killed in the fight. In the meanwhile Brigadier 
Jones marching from Roorkee crossed the Ganga at Haridwar, subdued a small 
nationalist force in the nearby jungles and marched right up to Moradabad without 
encountering much opposition. On 5 May, 1858, Jones reached Mirganj a place 
23 kilometers (14 miles) to the west of Bareilly. 


Sir Colin, in the meanwhile, had left Lucknow and reached Kanpur by crossing 
the bridge of boats. From Kanpur he marched via Araul, Miran Sarai, Gursahaiganj 
and Kamalganj and reached Fategarh on 25 April and crossing the Ganga moved 
on to Rohilkhand side of Fatehgarh. British forces were now in Rohilkhand but 
they found that the inhabitants were violently anti—British. Sir Colin therefore 
attempted to “put all his energy to conciliate the country and people by just and 
considerate dealings. The most stringent orders were issued against plundering.”!*° 
But his orders had no impact on vengeful British soldiers and civilians and it 
remained a paper order. At Jalalabad, the entry point of Rohilkhand, a tehsildar 
who had joined the revolutionary cause came in to surrender himself on the 
assurance of an officer of Walpole’s staff that if he surrendered, or came in, 
his life would be spared. The tehsildar surrendered but one Mr Money, the civil 
officer with the force at once seized him and had him hanged. The tehsildar “met 
his fate with calmness and even dignity but declaring, with his last breath, that 
he had been snared by the false promise of a British officer.”!*’ 


By now Walpole had joined up with Sir Colin and their forces marched to 
Shahjahanpur reaching there on 30 April. They found the town abandoned with 
most of the houses, except the jail, burnt. The Maulavi had, however, proceeded 
to Mohamdi in Avadh and Nana Sahib who was also reported to be in Shahjahanpur 
had gone away to Bareilly to join the forces of Khan Bahadur Khan. 


Sir Colin was frustrated. He had been confident that the “columns converging 
on Bareilly would sweep the rebels into a net, but the Maulavi along with Nana 
Sahib had managed to break through into Avadh. “The evacuation of Shahjahanpur 
meant that Sir Colin had already failed in one of his principal intentions.”!88 So, 
leaving a small detachment at Shahjahanpur under Colonel Hale, Sir Colin pushed 
on and reached Miranpur Katra, a few miles to the east of Bareilly where he 
met up with the column of General Penny on 3 May. The division was now 
commanded by Colonel H R Jones, following Penny’s death in an ambush in 2 
village near Badaun. Thus, the dawn of 5 May found the combined army at Faridpur. 
24 kilometers (15 miles) to the east of Bareilly. : 
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Khan Bahadur Khan was holding 
out in Bareilly. And to this, still 
independent, town the “rebels” were 
headed. In the days following, it saw 
the influx of many heavyweight leaders 
like, Shahzada Firoz Shah, Nana 
Sahib, the Maulavi, Bala Sahib and 
the Begum. Their plan was not to 
make any determined stand but to 
evacuate the city and spread out in 
all directions in Rohilkhand and even 
Avadh. 


But Ghazis, a sect of men mostly 
of the Rohilla race, under the 
command of Khan Bahadur Khan, 
were not willing to give up without 
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The Attack of the Ghazis 


Perhaps few other images in the great 
rebellion, is more soul stirring than the 
picture of these ‘grizzly bearded elderly 
men... Clad in green, with green turbans and 
cummerbunds, round shield on the left arm 
and a curved talwar on right that would split 
a hair... every one of them wearing a signet 
ring with a long text from the Quran engraved 
in it,” rushing out, shouting their terrible war 
cry— Bismillah! Allah! Allah! Deen! Deen! 


They were small in number, about 360 in 
all. The Ghazis charged at the British in 
blind fury. 


a fight because, to die while fighting, in a good cause, is to a Ghazi, key to 
the gates of heaven; and “the cause of the freedom of a people was one of 
the best causes for the sake of which one could lay down one’s life... 


So they unsheathed their swords and dashed like thunderbolt on the English 


forces.” !89 


The sketch shows the Battle of Bareilly on 5 May 185 


8 in which a 


small battery of fearless Ghazis fought with British forces 
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Not one of them returned back alive. All were killed by the British bayonets 

except one. 

And what happened to the one remaining soldier? One might ask. 


The end of the of the last Ghazi was even more dramatic and has been 
described in the following words: “... there is coming up to this spot the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British forces; nay he has come here! And just then 
this holy warrior who was pretending death, jumps up from among the corpses 
and falls on the Commander-in-Chief, but alas! A loyal Sikh standing nearby 
scents this danger and with a whistling stroke of his sabre, cuts off the Ghazis 
head with one blow, as if it had been the bulb of a poppy.”'”° 

While the Ghazis were thus attacking the British forces from the front, a 


large number of Cavalry led by Shahzada Firoz Shah, swept round and attacked 
the baggage “cutting down camels, camel drivers and camp followers in all 


directions.” In the bedlam_ that 
followed even the Times 
correspondent Mr Russell was badly 
injured. The attack over, and finding 
his troops exhausted by heat, 
Campbell called a halt. In the night, 
however, Khan Bahadur Khan 
evacuated Bareilly and made for 
Pilibhit, 53 kilometers (32 miles) 
north east. The next morning when 
Sir Colin advanced into the 
cantonment he heard the sound of 
Jones’ guns from the other 
(western) side of Bareilly. On 7 
May, Jones’ and Campbell’s forces 
joined and Bareilly finally fell into 
British hands. 


In the meanwhile, on 2 May, 
the Maulavi had started for 
Shahjahanpur where a small force 
under Colonel Hale had been left 
behind by Sir Colin when he had 
marched to Bareilly. The Maulavi 
reached within 6 kilometers (4 
miles) of the town after midnight 
but then made a major error by not 
attacking the British forces under 
the cover of darkness. The next 
morning the British forces already 


Maulavi: the brave and the true- 


hearted 


Maulavi Ahmadullah Shah of Faizabad, 
though without military training, was a 
natural military leader and a born tactician 
and, as subsequent events reveal, more 
than a match for that seasoned veteran Sir 
Colin Campbell. Described as “a man of 
great abilities, of undaunted courage, of 
stern determination,” according to Sir 
Thomas Seaton, he was the “best soldier 
among the rebels.” It is an irony that the 
highest compliments paid to the Maulavi 
came from his erstwhile adversaries. 


G B Malleson, by no stretch of imagination 
an impartial observer of men and events, 
paid a glowing tribute to the Maulavi in the 
following words, “If a patriot is a man who 
plots and fights for the independence, 
wrongfully destroyed, of his native country, 
then most certainly Maulavi was a true 
patriot. He had not stained his sword by 
assassination, he had connived at no. 
murders; he had fought mantully, honourably, 
and stubbornly in the field against the 
strangers, who had seized his country, and 
his memory is entitled to the respect of the 
brave and the true-hearted of all nations.” 
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warned, through spies, of the dangerous proximity of their irreconcilable enemy 
withdrew into a fortified area. The Maulavi pressed on but the element of surprise 


was missing. He placed eight guns in position to bombard the fortified enclosure. 
The bombardment continued till 11 May without much impact. 


The news of the Maulavi’s activity at Shahjahanpur reached Sir Colin on 
7 May and he immediately sent Brigadier Jones with a small force who arrived 
there on 11 May. In view of the narrow streets and a large concentration of 
“rebel” forces, Jones decided to hold a defensive position while awaiting 
reinforcements from Bareilly. In the next three days, Maulavi was joined by Firoz 
Shah and Begum Hazrat Mahal. 


Sir Colin could not immediately realise the gravity of the situation and thinking 
that the Rohilkhand campaign was over, began redistributing his forces. A powerful 
column was sent to Pilibhit in pursuit of Khan Bahadur Khan. Walpole, in spite 
of his proven incompetence, was given the command of the troops left at 
Rohilkhand. Sir Colin himself decided to move out to a central place and left 
Bareilly for Fatehgarh on 15 May. 


The next day, however, he received an alarming message from Brig Jones 
that the Maulavi had removed the bulk of his forces to Mohamdi in Avadh. Sir 
Colin marched to Shahjahanpur and joined up with Brig Jones. He also asked 
for reinforcements. And on 24 May, the whole force reached Mohamdi only to 
find that the Maulavi had evacuated the place! 


All this while Maulavi was preparing for another long drawn battle with the 
hated firinghees and he decided to approach the Raja of Powain on the Avadh- 
Rohilkhand border for assisting the nationalist forces with men and material. 


Now begins a shameful chapter of treachery and betrayal in the history of 
the rebellion. When he reached the place, along with the Nawab of Najibabad 
and 500 sowars, the Maulavi found the town gates shut, its walls guarded by armed 
men! It had been done on the orders of the Raja and his nephew. When the cowardly 
Raja refused to open the gate, the lion hearted Maulavi charged it on his elephant 
and battered the gate, almost shattering it into fragments. It was exactly at that 
moment that the Raja’s nephew, Narpat Singh, shot dead the Maulavi and the Nawab 
of Najibabad. Thus did the great patriot, who had sacrificed everything for his 
country met his end. The corpulent Raja, came out of the fort, and made his 
perfidious act more horrific by severing the Maulavi’s head from his body, wrapping 
it in a piece of cloth, and carrying it thirteen miles to the house of the Collector 
of Shahjahanpur! 


When he was ushered into the drawing room of the Collector, he opened 
his bundle with a flourish and out rolled the Maulavi’s head, still dripping with 
blood! The Collector, stuck the head up on Kotwali, for all to view. His body 
was burnt and ashes thrown into the river. To our eternal shame, thus fell the 
fearless fighter for freedom, a born tactician, a military leader and one of the 
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prime movers of the revolt not by the sword of the enemy but by the treachery 
of a fellow countryman! 

The most fearful, steadfast and formidable enemy of the British in India was 
no more. 

The Raja received the blood money of Rs 50,000 for this unspeakable act of 
treachery. 


Returning to Khan Bahadur Khan, we have seen that leaving Bareilly he had 
made his way to Pilibhit where he held out for sometime. His tragedy was that 
he did not get adequate support from his men, for if he had, it would not have 
been difficult for him to dislodge the hated firinghees who had taken shelter in 
Nainital particularly when he ruled for about a year from his headquarters at Bareilly. 


It is doubtful if he could ever have been apprehended by the British but for 
treachery by a fellow Indian named Tahir Beg who had enlisted in the police levy 
and was the city Kotwal of Bareilly. When he learned, through his spies, that Khan 
Bahadur Khan had returned to the vicinity of Bareilly, he arranged for his capture. 
Thus this “true patriot” was put through a sham trial and then hanged. 


So it was the same story— Rao Sahib, Tatia Tope, the Maulavi and Khan 
Bahadur Khan — all betrayed by their own countrymen for whom they sacrificed 
everything and had undergone such untold privations—all in return for favour and 
perks from a repressive and tyrannical foreign government. This shameful legacy 
will forever remain a blot on the history of the Great Rebellion. 


Khan Bahadur Khan 


Khan Bahadur Khan was another remarkable character thrown up by the 
upheaval of 1857. At the time when he entered the struggle against the firinghees, 
he was already an old man, with a long white beard, bent almost double with 
rheumatic fever, yet he showed remarkable valour in the battle field and has been 
described as “the most worthy of patriotic rebels.” According to Montgomery Martin 
he “held out in the Terais until the close of 1859; and then hemmed in by Gurkhas 
on one side and the British forces on the other, was captured by Jung Bahadur 
of Nepal. His life is considered forfeited by his alleged complicity in Bareilly 
murders, but his sentence as not yet pronounced.” William Forbes-Mitchell who 
was himself an actor on the British side in suppressing the “rebellon” in 
Rohilkhand among other places, notes in his reminiscences that Khan Bahadur 
Khan was captured by the Bareilly police early in July 1858 and was hanged 
in his immediate presence in front of the Kotwali in Bareilly, a few days after 
his capture. 


Punjab 


“Trees were scarce, and numbers of the prisoners too great for 
hanging: they were pinioned, tied together, and brought out ten 
at a time to be shot. On learning their fate, they were filled with 
astonishment and rage. One of the executioners swooned away and 
interrupted the ceremonial sacrifice; but the proceedings were soon 
resumed.” ; Extract from Mr. Cooper’s (Deputy Commissioner 
of Amritsar) report on the punishment he meted out to 
the disbanded 26 BNI of Mian Mir. 


jar became a part of the British-Indian empire in 1849, after the British gained 
victory in the Second Anglo-Sikh War. Thus the province had been in their 
possession for just about eight years in 1857. 


The English government had to be constantly on their guards against the 
threat of all the disbanded soldiers making a common cause with the disgruntled 
elements. There was also the ever-present menace, of refractory and warlike 
tribes on the border, who, were quite likely to take advantage of the disturbed 
conditions and swoop on the Peshawar valley with disastrous consequences for 
the British government. Also the threat of Afghans, dashing across the border, 
in cascades and torrents, and allying themselves with the Sikhs, to sweep the 
English out of India, was not beyond the pale of possibility. But the fact that 
a treaty, of neutrality, had been recently signed with the Amir of Afghanistan, 
thanks to the foresight of Herbert Edwardes, the Commissioner of Peshawar, 
gave the British some relief, because they were confident that the Amir would 
be guided by “self interest,” and that “love of English money was stronger than 
hatred of the English race.”!?! 


The British were also aware that the restoration of the sovereignty of the 
King of Delhi was anathema to the Sikhs and it was most unlikely that they would 
make common cause with the descendant of a House whose predecessors had 
subjected them to extreme privations and had murdered their Gurus. They could 
never forget that Guru Tegh Bahadur was beheaded under the orders of Aurangzeb. 


Also, the British rule had brought prosperity in Punjab and the Sikhs had started 
feeling the benefits of a stable government. They had faced years of anarchy, 
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following the death of Ranjit Singh and had no intention of sliding back to a 
period of uncertainty and unrest which they thought would follow the collapse 
of the British authority. 

Though there were more than 10,000 European troops in the province of 
Punjab, they were mostly in the frontier districts and in Simla. The vast expanse 
of the province was mostly unguarded. Also, the fact that the number of Poorbiyas 
or Hindustani sepoys was proportionately less in Punjab than in other provinces, 
made them feel more secure. 


Luckily for the British, Lord Dalhousie had carefully nurtured the newly 
conquered province of Punjab following its annexation in 1849, by posting the 
best officers of the civil and military services, in that territory. The Chief 
Commissioner, Sir John Lawrence, was an efficient administrator and was 
thoroughly familiar with the country and its people. 


When the telegram from Delhi announcing mutiny of troops at Meerut and the 
collapse of the British authority reached Lahore, Lawrence was on his way to Murree 
hills and the man in charge of Punjab during his absence was, Robert Montgomery, 
the Judicial Commissioner. A shrewd administrator, he immediately realised the full 
significance of the telegram and assigned the topmost priority to secure the cities 
and the great magazines and arsenals at Ferozepur, Phillaur and Govindgarh. 


In fact, the tidings of revolution had already reached Punjab and the plan 
to rise in rebellion extended much beyond the capital Lahore and included Ferozepur, 
Phillaur, Jalandhar and Amritsar. The whole of Punjab was ready to join the 
revolutionary cause. But, Montgomery acted with great alacrity. Having received 
the information about Meerut mutiny, he tried to gauge the temper of the native 
troops in Mian Mir, the cantonment station of Lahore. A spy brought him the 
news that the sepoys were disaffected and would rise in revolt at the first available 
opportunity. He immediately decided to disarm the sepoy regiments at Mian Mir 
and secure the fort of Govindgarh. This fort, named after Guru Govind Singh, 
stands adjacent to Amritsar. The fort was used by Ranjit Singh to keep all his 
treasures, including the famous Kohinoor diamond. A company of Her Majesty’s 
81S' Foot, marched overnight from Mian Mir, reached Govindgarh in the morning 
and took possession of the fort. 


And on 13 May, 3800 sepoys belonging to 13", 26 and 49" regiments of 
Bengal Native Infantry (BNI) were disarmed without difficulty and the remainder 
on guard duty were disarmed on May 14". It was a sort of coup d’ etat for 
the British as only about 150 European soldiers succeeded in disarming a large 
body of native troops. Though it was not immediately apparent, the disarmament 
of 3800 Indian troops caused a great deal of antagonism. For nearly three months, 
Sikhs and Europeans kept watch night and day over the sepoys. And then, on 
July 30, during a violent dust-storm there was a sudden commotion and one of 
the sepoys, by the name of Prakash Singh, rushed out of his hut, “brandishing 
a sword, and bawling out to his comrades to rise and kill the feringhees.”'% 


'2 Quoted in Martin, Vol II, p 427 
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He then cut down the Major, and thereafter the bulk of the 26 BNI fled 
under the cover of the storm. A few who remained were mowed down in furious 
cannonade of the Sikhs and the Europeans. 


This attempt by the disarmed regiments “to escape from their unpleasant 
position,” failed miserably. The following cryptic announcement was published by 
the Foreign Office, London: “The 26 NI mutinied at Lahore on the 30" of 
July and murdered the commanding officer, Major Spencer; but the mutineers 
were totally destroyed.” 


The terms, “Cut up”, “accounted for” and “totally destroyed”, were 
conventional terms and expressed the ordinary mode of dealing with mutinous 
regiments. The man behind the “total destruction” of the 26" NI was Frederick 
Cooper, the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar. It must be mentioned that Cooper’s 
horrific action, as narrated below, was approved by Sir John Lawrence, the Chief 
Commissioner, Robert Montgomery, the Judicial Commissioner and the Anglo-Indian 
Press. 


On escaping from Mian Mir when the sepoys tried te cross the Ravi river, 
they were opposed by the police and the Tehsildar of Ajnala and then shot at 
by the villagers. When Mr Cooper reached the spot, he found that the villagers 
had shot some 150 of the mutineers and many had drowned, the rest had swam 
to an island about a mile off from the shore. Two boats, carrying armed troopers, 
were despatched, to the island to round up the mutineers. The sepoys (in Mr 
Cooper’s own words) “assuming that they were going to be tried by court-martial” 
went along without much resistance. But the decision to execute them had already 
been taken. 


By midnight, 282 sepoys of all ranks were lodged in the police station. Because 
of the rains, the execution was deferred till the next morning when a party of 
Sikhs arrived with a large supply of rope. 


It was the 1* of August, the day of the festival of Bakra Eid. This gave 
Cooper the opportunity to get rid of his Muslim troops whose “loyalty he feared, 
might not stand the stress.” 


After that, began the terrible blood feud. The Deputy Commissioner himself 
describes, with devilish glee, how the prisoners were tied together, so that 10, 
at a time could be shot. After 237 sepoys had been put to death, it was discovered 
that a large number of prisoners, who had been tightly crammed into a tiny dark 
and dingy room had already died from fright, exhaustion, fatigue, heat and 
suffocation. Thus the “Holwell’s Black Hole had been re-enacted.” Forty-five bodies 
were dragged out and the remaining twenty-one, who were still alive, were shot 
and killed. The disposal of the bodies of the dead and injured, was as horrific 
as the method of execution. 


There was a deep dry well within 100 yards of the police station into which 
the dead and dying sepoys, along with their injured comrades, were flung by 
the village sweeper. And Mr Cooper is said to have triumphantly remarked, “There 
is a well at Cawnpore but there is also one at Ajnala.” Cooper’s action drew 
encomiums from Lawrence and Montgomery as already stated. 
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And it is a horrifying commentary on the attitude of the British rulers that 
this cold blooded mass murder of Cooper, instead of evoking horror, loathing and 
abomination was in fact applauded by his superior officer. Robert Montgomery 
who succeeded Lawrence as the Chief Commissioner, actually praised Cooper for 
his diabolical act! And sent him the following congratulatory letter: 


“My dear Cooper, 


All honour to you for what you have done; and right well you did it. There — 
was no hesitation, or delay, or drawing back. It will be a feather in your cap — 
as long as you live. The other three regiments here (at Lahore) were very shaky 
yesterday; but I hardly think that they will now go. I wish they would, as th 
are a nuisance; and not a man would escape if they do.”!” . 


Such a reaction from a devout Christian (Montgomery has been described 
as one of the leading advocates for the propagation of Christianity in India) is 
all the more nauseating. 


It will not be out of place to mention that a short time after Cooper’s heroic 
“deed”, Montgomery wrote a congratulatory letter to Hodson for an act which hardly 
has any defender even among the most rabid pro-British writers on the mutiny: 


“My dear Hodson, 


All honour to you and to your horse for catching the king and slaying his 
sons. I hope you will bag many more\”'%4 


The reader may note the use of the word “bag” which generally means taking 
animals as “game”! 


Let us now have a look at what was happening at other places in Punjab 
all this time. 


Ferozepur 


Situated on the left bank of Sutlej, Ferozepur was an important station in 
Punjab. Before the Sikh wars, it was the chief frontier station of British India. 
It contained an arsenal and entrenched magazine, the largest in that part of India. 
It was garrisoned by HM’s 61“ Foot, some European artillery, 10“ Bengal Light 
Cavalry, 45" and 57" Bengal Native Infantry. 


Brigadier Innes, the station commander was new. Just one day after he took 
charge (11 May), he received tidings from Lahore regarding Meerut and Delhi 
and the information that the sepoys at Lahore would be disbanded. 


On 13 May, during the morning parade, he found the demeanour of the troops 
edgy and not satisfactory. Innes decided to disarm 45 and 57" separately. The 
57" obeyed and went to their allotted camping ground but a number of 45" rose 
in revolt “loaded their muskets and made a rush for the magazine. But the magazine 
was saved by the efforts of HM’s 61“ regiment. Then arose a rumour that the 
sepoys of 45" intended to seize the regimental magazines. Brigadier Innes ordered 
these to be blown up to prevent their falling into “rebel” hands. 


'93 Quoted in Thompson, p 65 
'94 Quoted in Thompson, p 66 
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Blowing of rebels Sepoys from guns at Ferozepur 


Realising that it was not safe any longer to remain at the station, the sepoys 
of 45 abandoned Ferozepur. A few were caught by the villagers and some arrested 
by the Maharaja of Patiala when they were passing through his territory. However, 
the majority of them managed to reach Delhi. 


On the morning of June 13, exactly a month after the rising of the regiment, 
24 of the prisoners who had been caught were court-martialled and sentenced to 
death. They were marched to the parade ground. Gallows had been erected and 
twelve guns loaded and their port fires lighted. 


Some of them were to be hanged and the rest blown from guns. 


However, 12 prisoners, out of the 24, became state witnesses and were 
reprieved. The rest embraced death, like heroes; specially the two who were ordered 
to be hanged, met their fate with a rare degree of equanimity. When the two sepoys 
were led to the gallows, they ascended the ladder with firm steps, without betraying 
the slightest indication of terror. And the enemy looked on in awe as “they coolly 
adjusted the ropes with their own hands in silence; their arms were then pinioned, 
and their eyes bandaged and in another second, they were suspended in the "fife 


Next, the remaining ten prisoners were marched up to the canons, their fetters 
were struck off and then they were bound to the muzzles of the guns. At this 
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stage, some of them appealed to the Brigadier for mercy. Others indignantly cried 
out to them, “Hold your tongues! Die like men, not cowards! You defended your 
religion, why then do you crave your lives? Sahibs!— they are not sahibs, they 
are dogs.”!®° Immediately on a signal, the bodies of these valorous fighters were 
scattered in blood-spattered fragments on the ground... Thus, the valiant sepoys 
of Ferozepur died, steadfast in their belief, to the end. 


Phillaur and Jalandhar 


On receipt of the news of outbreak at Meerut and the fall of Delhi, it was 
decided that Phillaur should be occupied by European troops. 


The station of Phillaur, is at a distance of 38 kilometers (24 miles) from 
Jalandhar and lies between Jalandhar and Ludhiana. The sepoys of 3™ BNI were 
garrisoned in Phillaur while in Jalandhar, were stationed 8'" Queen’s regiment, 36% 
BNI, 61‘ BNI, a regiment of native cavalry and a proportionate force of artillery. 


What was worrying the British at the time was the fact that Phillaur had a 
great magazine but no European troops to protect it. Therefore, a decision was 
taken to move a detachment of Queen’s 8" to the station, in the cover of the night. 
However, disarming of the native regiments was not thought of. On the morning 
of May 13", soldiers from 8" Foot, with Horse Artillery guns appeared. They quietly 
replaced the sepoys of 3' everywhere; thus pre-empting any plan that the sepoys 
might have had to seize the magazine. 


The British were doubtful about the fidelity of the 36 and 61‘t BNI but they 
refrained from disarming them, partly because it would have caused unrest in many 
stations of Punjab which had no European troops. 


On June 7, the sepoys of 36" and 61% rebelled and marched to Phillaur where 
they were joined by the Indian part of Phillaur garrison. The combined forces then 
reached the bank of Sutle} with a view to cross over to Ludhiana side. The civil 
authorities of Ludhiana, tried to stop the passage of revolutionaries by cutting off 
the bridge of boats but did not succeed and the nationalist forces managed to cross 
the Sutle) and enter the town of Ludhiana by about mid-day. 


Ludhiana 


Ludhiana is another example of the “mutiny” becoming a popular uprising. 
The population of Ludhiana was strongly against the British and this feeling of 
hostility was further fanned by a certain Maulavi who had for some time been 
urging the people to break away from the firinghees. 


Thus when the sepoys of Jalandhar arrived at Ludhiana, the town people rose 
in revolt. The houses of Englishmen were set on fire, their properties destroyed 
and whatever belonged to the Government looted and torched. And the entire city 
of Ludhiana “began to glow with revolutionary fire.”'°’ They released the prisoners 
locked up in the local jail and then marched on to Delhi. Ludhiana presents a 
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unique case where the troops desisted from carnage and bloodbath. There was 
a general understanding among them, that on a given day they should set their 
forces towards Delhi, and that’s what they did. 


The discipline and dedication shown by them was appreciated, even by the 
enemy. “/t’ a singular fact that, instead of doing all the damage they might 
have done, or approaching the great cantonment of Ambala, then held by a small 
party in the church, they did not even plunder or do violence to any man; but 
making tremendous marches, they quietly travelled by the most unfrequented cross- 
country route to Delhi... they were much too strong for any force that could have 
intercepted them; and indeed, they went so swiftly and quietly that their route 
was hardly noticed.”'* 


In fact the revolutionaries had planned their operation very carefully as revealed 
by a wounded Havildar of the 3 BNI who was apprehended at the Humayun’s 
tomb after the capture of Delhi. According to him, the plan was, for all the troops 
in the Jalandhar Doab, to rise simultaneously; a detachment from Jalandhar was 
to go over to Hoshiarpur, to fetch the Thirty Third Native Infantry, failing which, 
Thirty Third were to remain; then their arrival at Phillaur was to be the signal 
for the Third to join, when all were to proceed to Delhi. 


Peshawar 


The action now moved to 
Peshawar, the biggest cantonment 
station in Punjab. Three regiments of 


Unique Case of British Solidarity 
The following is a rare example of the 


Native Cavalry and five of Native 
Infantry, a total of about 5000 men, 
were stationed there. The number of 
European soldiers did not exceed 
2000. Though this ratio was better 
than any other station, there was 
always a possibility that in the event 
of any disturbance among the native 
troops, they could be joined by 50,000 
inhabitants of the city which the 
British considered a ‘reckless, restless 
and ruthless mob’ in addition to the 
whole population of the Peshawar 
valley comprising “poor and plunder 
loving tribes.” It is therefore 
unsurprising that the tidings at Meerut 
and Delhi were received with the 
greatest anxiety at Peshawar. Luckily 
for the British, there were very 
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loyalty of some British officers to their 
native soldiers. 


The disarming of the 24‘, 27 and 51° 


_BNis, at Peshawar, was scheduled to be 
- carried out on May 21 in the presence of 


Brigadier Cotton, Edwardes and 
Nicholson. But the English commanders 
of the native regiments were upset at the 
impending insult to the sepoys of their 
regiments. Some of the officers unable to 
stomach the indignation suffered by their 
men threw their own weapons, spurs and 
decorations etc. upon the “heap of 
abandoned musketry and sabres in token 
of the strength of their sympathy with the 
sepoys and their detestation of the 
authority which had degraded them.” 
(Kaye, Vol ll, p 479) 
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competent officers in Peshawar in May 1857, capable of taking momentous 
decisions without hesitation. 


On receipt of the ominous telegram from Delhi, the authorities intercepted 
the mail of the sepoys at the post office and it was revealed that every native 
regiment at the station was disaffected. A meeting of high British officers, both 
civil and military, was held on May 13 to discuss the strategy to tackle the defence 
of Punjab, with a small force of British troops—13,000 with 84 guns against 
65,000 natives of whom 42,000 were Poorbiyas (sepoys from Avadh and other ~ 
areas in the North). It was at this meeting that the decision to form a Movable 
Column comprising European troops, Guide Corps, and various Punjab Infantry 
and Cavalry regiments and local irregulars was taken. We have seen the activities 
of this Column under the command of John Nicholson in the chapter on Delhi. 


The disarming of the native regiments at Mian Mir had its repercussions in 
Peshawar and created considerable uneasiness among the sepoys. The news now 
came in that the detachment of 55'*° NI had mutinied at Nowshera, 48 kilometers 
(30 miles) east of Peshawar, and had broken open the magazine and that 10% 
Irregular Cavalry might follow suit. On receipt of this alarming information, it was 
decided to disarm the native regiments at Peshawar, including 24", 27" and 51% 
BNIs. 


After the troops had been disarmed at Peshawar, the English turned their 
attention to Hoti Mardan (The headquarters of 55" had been shifted to Hoti Mardan 
in place of the Guides who had been sent to form the Movable Column for the 
attack on Delhi). The 55" BNI, at this juncture, was in a state of mutiny and they 
had been joined by some of their mutinous comrades from Naushera. 


Though the Punjab Government was absolutely and certain that the 55" was 
imbued with a revolutionary spirit, their commander Colonel Spottiswoode had 
implicit faith in the fidelity of his men. On May 23, a small force started from 
Peshawar under Colonel Shute accompanied by John Nicholson as the Political 
Officer. On the night of 24, on receiving the tiding that a force was approaching 
from Peshawar, the native officers of the regiment met their Colonel and sought 
his explanation. He had none and they went away dissatisfied. Spottiswoode was 
left alone in his room and unable to face the disgrace that his men would suffer, 
he blew out his brains. This was his way of protesting against the injustice of 
his government towards the native soldiers. 


Colonel Chute on arriving at Hoti Mardan found that a body of 55% NI, 
consisting of about 120 men, had been drawn up to receive him. This was the 
loyal remnant of the 55". The rest had broken up and gone away, without harming 
their officers. Nicholson at once started off in their pursuit, killed about 120 and 
captured 150. The remnant of the 55" fled across the border to Swat (now Saidu) 
in the north. But the ruler of Swat known as Akhund expelled them. In desperation 
and misery, they resolved to take shelter in Kashmir on the mistaken notion that 
Maharaja Gulab Singh, a Hindu would protect them. To reach Kashmir, they had 
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to pass through Hazara district whose Deputy Commissioner had arranged to keep 
a watch on all passes— they were turned back and forced to enter Kohistan, 
a most inhospitable land. After days of wandering in such hostile surroundings, 
condemned to a life without hope, many committed suicide and others laid down 
their arms and surrendered. They were arrested and sent back to Peshawar with 
the prospect of a gruesome death staring them in the face. 


One hundred and twenty (120) sepoys were sentenced to death, by being 
blown from guns, but finally, on the recommendations of the Chief Commissioner, 
one-third (40), were taken for execution, gallows had been erected on the parade 
ground. On June 11", these 40 condemned men were marched to the parade 
ground of Peshawar Cantonment where a square of troops had been formed with 
10 guns loaded and pointed outward with their port fire ready. Ten of them were 
bound to the gun and “at a signal the horrible salvo was fired. Without clearing 
away the mutilated and shattered fragments that lay around, the guns were again 
_ prepared—a second ten were bound—and again a shower of blood and human 
fragments marred the light of the sun.”!°? This was repeated two more times. 


The inspirational courage and fortitude displayed by these martyrs, in the face 
of so terrifying a death, is beyond compare. Only 2, of the 40, awaiting their 
turn at being blown from guns, “showed any signs of fear; and they were bitterly 
reproached by the others for so disgracing their race. They certainly died like 
men. After the first ten had been disposed of, the next batch, who had been 
looking on all the time, walked up to the guns quite calmly and unfalteringly, 
and allowed themselves to be blindfolded and tied up without moving a muscle 
or showing the slightest signs of fear, or even concern.”?°° 


One would have thought that the vindictive spirit of those in charge would 
have been satiated, by this nauseating “punishment” but obviously it hadn’t. They 
found more creative outlet for their viciousness and proceeded to desecrate the 
bodies of the revolutionaries by dismembering and defiling them in such a manner 
that no funeral rights could be performed. 


And what was the crime of these 40 native sepoys? Had they indulged in 
bloodshed? Had they murdered or even harmed a European? The answer is definite 
No. Their only offence had been that they had the guts to defy British authority. 
What inspired such senseless cruelty in the British, in their dealings with Indians? 
Was it the feeling of abhorrence towards the black faces? Was it the arrogance 
of the ruling class? Was it vindictiveness or was it just pure and simple viciousness? 
No matter what the cause, there are innumerable instances, strewn across the 
battlefields of the 1857 uprising, where the British were singularly lacking in “sense 
of justice and fair play” traits that some of their apologists would make us believe 


that they stand for. 
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Execution of Rebel Sepoys at Peshawar 


And the fact that this act did not evoke condemnation by, either the British 
authorities or the European writers shows the silent endorsement of the erstwhile 
rulers. One of the few writers to revile the act was Kaye, who writes, “It is significant 
that neither Sir Herbert Edwardes, in his official Peshawar Report, nor Sir Sydney 
Cotton in his published narrative, says one word about this punishment-parade.”?°! 


At about this time at Peshawar, a Muslim gentleman of a high family, named 
Syed Ameer, was preaching holy war against the firinghees and stirring up the 
tribes on the border of the Khyber Pass. Some of his letters and messages reached 
the disbanded Peshawar troops and the authorities decided to carry out a search 
of their persons in the lines for hidden weapons etc. The disarmed troops of 
27" BNI did not object, but 51‘' BNI exasperated “by the taunts of the newly 
raised Afreedi regiments, who were carrying out the search rushed upon the piled 
arms of the 18" Punjab infantry and attempted resistance.”2°2 The unarmed sepoys 


of 51* ran out of their lines in panic and instead of trying to stop them, Brigadier 
Cotton ordered shooting. 


On the Brigadier’s orders the British soldiers opened a fusillade “on this hapless 
lot in which even the civilian officers joined in. Every nook and corner was searched 
for the fugitives. “Standing crops were beat up, ravines probed as if for pheasants 
and hares.” The firing continued for long. 785 out of 871 captured “mutineers” 


were executed and they “lay dead in three deep trenches.”2°3 No one raised their 
voice against this cold blooded massacre. 
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In spite of all such horrendously brutal acts, the situation for the British was 
far from satisfactory in Punjab. For the Chief Commissioner, the overriding priority 
was the recovery of Delhi and since Peshawar was causing him sleepless nights, 
he was even prepared to abandon the Peshawar valley to Amir Dost Mohammed 
of Kabul as it would then release the great mass of British soldiers guarding the 
trans-Indus country for the British assault on Delhi. But the Commissioner of 
Peshawar, Herbert Edwardes, Deputy Commissioner John Nicholson and Sydney 
Cotton, the Brigadier General at Peshawar were dead set against the proposal. 
Edwardes wrote to Lawrence, “The more I| think over your proposal to abandon 
Peshawar, the more fatal it seems, and I am convinced that whatever doubt may 
hang over our attempts to hold it, the attempt to give it up would be certain ruin.” 


But deeply disconcerted by the mutiny of the Gwalior Contingent and other 
adverse developments, Lawrence wanted his decision to be implemented. But 
Edwardes was equally adamant not to abandon it. It was clear in his mind that 
the removal from Peshawar would spell disaster and would create confusion not 
only in Peshawar valley but throughout the length and the breadth of the country. 
It would be construed as a weakness and would deal a mortal blow to the British 
prestige. He wrote to Lawrence that the empire would be served better by holding 
Peshawar. Exasperated by the strong opposition to his proposal, Lawrence wrote 
to the Governor-General and requested him to decide the issue. The Governor- 
General’s verdict was most unambiguous. He told Lawrence to “Hold on to 
Peshawar to the last”*°* and the question was thus settled once for all. 


On July 7, 1857, there was a “mutiny” at Jhelum, following an attempt to 
disarm 14 BNI which the British thought was disaffected. The sepoys who were 
on the parade-ground on July 7, saw a British Column approaching the town and 
they instinctively knew what it meant. They immediately rose in revolt and put up 
a strong fight from their main position in the quarter guard. But they were soon 
overpowered and forced to take shelter in a village. The Europeans chased them 
to the village but were repulsed easily. On the next day, the British brought in three 
guns and resumed the attack. Though overwhelmed, sepoys did not give up, they 
fought “like fiends, disputing every inch of ground—with halters round their necks— 
like stags at bay.”2°5 But it was an uneven contest, and many of them were killed. 
And, some who had escaped to the Kashmir territory, were badly let down by 
the Hindu Maharaja Ranbir Singh who handed them all to the British! 


The rest of the fugitive sepoys were mopped up by the villagers and handed 
over to the authorities, after the government announced a reward of thirty rupees 
for every sepoy caught. Thus hardly anyone was able to escape. One hundred and 
sixteen of them were executed by shooting, hanging or blowing from guns. 

When the news of the fierce resistance of 14 BNI reached Sialkot, 112 


kilometres (70 miles) distant it created a great deal of excitement among the sepoys. 
The European segment of the troops at Sialkot had been removed for the formation 
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of Movable Column. There were thus about a thousand sepoys, both infantry 
and cavalry. And there was a further source of excitement on 8 July evening 
after “a messenger had come from Delhi, bringing a summons from the King 
commanding them to join the Royal army. That is when the sepoys of 46" BNI 
and 9'" Light Cavalry rose in revolt. 


The Europeans took refuge in the old fort which was once the stronghold of 
Sikh Chief Teja Singh. Brigadier Brind, the station commander was shot and died 
of his injuries. Many Europeans were killed by the enraged sepoys. The same pattern ~ 
was repeated again. The sepoys made for the jail, released the prisoners, plundered 
the treasury, destroyed the Kutchery with all its records and set on fire the houses 
of Europeans. The special feature of the rising at Sialkot was that the domestic 
helps of the Europeans also joined the nationalist cause. A story going round the 
town was that two of the British officers, one of them a Colonel of a regiment— 
were invited to take command of the sepoy forces, and to lead them to Delhi, 
with a promise of high pay, “And a significant pledge, not perhaps without a touch 
of irony in it, that they might always spend the hot weather on the hills.”?°° Before 
night fell the “rebels” made for the river, Ravi on their way to Delhi. 


When Nicholson, the commandant of the movable Column, heard about the 
Sialkot mutiny, he marched off at once to intercept the “mutineers” and reached 
Gurdaspur with a view to prevent their passage of Ravi river at Trimmu Ghat. 
The sepoys were defeated. Those who escaped were hunted down and neighbouring 
villages burnt and razed to the ground. About 600 revolutionaries were seized in 
Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s territory in Jammu who dutifully handed over these valiant 
fighters to the British. They were all shot—in one day as many as 78 were shot. 
“Native officers were reserved for execution at Sialkot. The Darogah and the 
commanders of foot and horse police were convicted of having betrayed their 
trust. They were Sikhs. Grave apprehensions were entertained regarding the effect 
of their trial, conviction and execution, on the minds of their countrymen. The 
European officers looked on the faces of the Sikh levies assembled round the 
gallows, with an anxiety which increased when the ropes broke, and an order 
had to be given to the guard to shoot the half lifeless bodies. It was, however, 
obeyed; and the brief excitement having passed over, the Europeans and Sikhs 


returned to the ordinary work of hanging, shooting and flogging Hindustanis with 
entire unanimity.”2°’ 


Kangra, dominating the Punjab hills was garrisoned by the 4" NI. On receipt 
of the news of mutiny at Jhelum and Sialkot, the sepoys here were successfully 
disarmed. 


The Rebellion at Gogaira 
. Multan commanded the only outlet from Punjab to the Arabian Sea through 
Sind. In May 1857, the troops at Multan comprised one company of European 
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artillery, one native troop of horse-artillery, 62"4 and 69" BNI and the Ist Irregular 
Cavalry, better known as Skinner’s Horse under Major (later General Sir) Crawford 
Chamberlain, besides some police levies. Subsequently on June 10, 62" and 69" 
BNI were disarmed, but not disbanded, as their fidelity was suspect. However, 
Khans of Multan, perhaps due to personal friendship of Herbert Edwardes and 
John Nicholson, remained loyal to the British and Ghulam Mustafa Khan, a very 
influential Pathan Chief had raised and organized a Risala of cavalry “Multani 
Horse” which subsequently played a key role in suppressing the “rebellion” in 
Punjab. 


But trouble was already brewing for the British. This time it came from the 
Muslim tribes inhabiting the country between Lahore and Multan—the centre of 
Baree Doab, the tract of land between Beas and Ravi rivers. This was the site 
of the Indus Valley Civilization but now occupied by warlike Khurral and Kathia 
tribes— all followers of the Prophet. The chief of Khurral tribe, Ahmed Khan, 
was in communication with the sepoys of Delhi and Hansi and was imbued with 
the revolutionary spirit. He raised the flag of revolt by attacking the dak horses 
(horses used for transporting mail) thus stopping mail at Gogaira, a place between 
Multan and Lahore one hundred and twenty kilometres (seventy miles) from Multan 
and twice as far from Lahore. This was critical since Multan was not connected 
by telegraph, dak was the only means of communication with the outside world. 


This was followed by an attack on the thanas and snatching away arms from 
the police. 


The non receipt of Lahore mails at Multan and that of Multan at Lahore for 
two days in succession (September 16 and 17) alerted the British. Major Crawford 
Chamberlain, the commandant of the Irregular Cavalry (Skinner’s Horse), though 
sick at that time, took control of the situation and joined by some civilian volunteers 
pressed on the road to Lahore at the head of a small force and reached a place 
called Chichawatni, late in the afternoon of September 23. He managed to take 
possession of a serai and a two storey building nearby. However, late that night, 
his weakly defended position was attacked by the insurgents. Once more, the 
uprising took a popular form as the women of the village came out in full strength 
and actively supported and helped the ‘rebels’. 


Thus, finding himself in a critical position, Chamberlain sent a messenger to 
Multan seeking relief. Finally on 28 the newly raised Punjab cavalry arrived from 
Lahore and helped by a small detachment from Multan, he was relieved from 
Chichawatni serai. 

Ahmed Khan, the leader of the Khurral clan, had, in the meanwhile, died 
fighting but his mantle was picked up by Mir Bahawal Fatwanah, the bravest and 
the most influential man of Kathia clan. Though the nominal head of the clan 
was Mohammed Khan, it was Fatwanah who inspired the people and led the fight 
against the British. But at last hemmed in on all sides by reinforced British columns, 
Fatwanah along with Mohammed Khan surrendered. Thus in the beginning of 
November 1857, ended the insurrection of Gogaira. 
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Insurrection in Murree 

In the meantime trouble was brewing in Murree, near Rawalpindi, a hill station 
which had as residents, mostly the wives and families of officers of all stations 
of Punjab. Murree had no European regiment and had only two companies of Sikhs 
as guards. On the second of September, the Dhoond tribes of surrounding hill tracts 
threatened the station. The sympathy of some Muslim Khidmatgars serving with 
the officers’ families was with them. The British, however, were warned on time 
by a “loyal” servant and the situation was saved. The Dhoonds after a few hours — 
of skirmishing fled. Two Indian doctors in government employment then practising 
in Murree who were suspected of being involved in the plot, were both executed. 
Khurral insurrection at Gogaira and the Dhoond attack on Murree were the only 
instances of rebellion in Punjab in which the Punjabi Muslims had joined in the 
fight against the firinghees. 


“Afier the repulse of the Dhoonds, it was found that the conspiracy affected 
many more clans and a much wider extent of country than had been expected. 
It reached far into Hazara and nearly down to Rawalpindi.”?°* 


Insurrection in Punjab at an End 


There were no further disturbances in Punjab. But for the help and loyal support 
of the Cis-Sutlej Chiefs of Patiala, Jind, Nabha, Malerkotla, Faridkot and Kalsia, 
it is likely that the British would have had to pack their bags and leave. It was 
also a lucky coincidence for them that their ablest civil and military officers were 
stationed at Punjab at a time when the empire was gravely endangered. These 
officers understood each other perfectly and the excellent teamwork stood them 
in good stead. Even at the moments of utmost crisis, they were able to take 
unanimous decision in an instant. Besides, Sir John Lawrence and his team of 
officers had taken immense risk by reposing their trust in Punjabi Muslims, Sikhs 
and the Multanis, knowing fully well that they had no reason to have any special 
love for the British and they could rise against their Christian masters any moment. 
But the gamble paid off showing thereby the prudence and foresight of the British 
and their capacity to measure up situations and people. 


Why Sikhs Remained Loyal 


Of the two instances of Sikhs participating in the insurrection, one was the 
disarming parade at Varanasi, and the other stray case of Sikhs joining the 
“mutineers” was at Ropar, when a large number of Sikhs gathered and declared 
the Khalsa Raj. However, it was dealt with swiftly, and leader of the band was 
put to death. A Sikh Chief, Raja Nahar Singh, was also executed for supporting 
the cause of the “rebels”. 


Apart from these occasional transgressions, the Sikhs remained loyal to the 
British. Much has been made of the fact that the Sikhs did not join hands with 
the Poorbiyas or the Hindustani sepoys against the British; but to appreciate the 
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reason for this, one would have to go a few years back in history when the 


Poorbiyas had helped the British in suppressing the Sikhs in the bloody Anglo- 
Sikhs wars. 


It was the army of the Poorbiyas, with whose help the British subjugated 
and vanquished the Sikh nation and therefore in the minds of the Sikhs, these 
sepoys were their adversaries. 


As a matter of fact, the poet Khazan Singh in his work Jungnama Dilli, 
written in 1858, mentions that the Sikh participation against the Poorbiya soldiers 
was in reaction to their boast that they (the Poorbiyas) had vanquished the Sikhs 
in 1845-46 and in 1848-49. So, how could they be expected to join an enemy 
that had robbed them of their freedom and independence? Besides, the Sikhs were 
loath to espouse the cause of Bahadur Shah, whom the very same sepoys had 
raised to the throne. 


After all, Sikhs had fought Mughal tyranny close to two hundred years. Guru 
Arjun was tortured to death by emperor Jahangir in 1606 AD and Aurangzeb had 
wreaked his vengeance on Guru Tegh Bahadur by putting him to death and 
desecrating his body.*°? And how could they forget that it was one of Bahadur 
Shah’s predecessors, Farrukshiyar, who had vowed the extermination of the whole 
Sikh nation. And under whose order, a general massacre of the Sikhs— men, women 
and children was carried out? It was the same emperor who had Banda Bahadur’s 
son hacked to death in his father’s presence.7!° 


Another important reason why the Sikhs favoured British rule was their 
conviction that it had conferred on them material prosperity, bountiful harvest and 
also because of “their tacit acknowledgement of justice of the British system.” 


John Lawrence had correctly surmised that the Sikhs would remain loyal to 
the British. He had reposed absolute trust in the Sikhs and he was proved right. 
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The Last Phase 


The province of Oudh being still in a state of active rebellion, 
it becomes a matter of doubt whether any more garrison could 
take care of itself— that is to say whether it might not be liable 
to be blockaded and cut off from supplies, unless the country within 
a certain radius be thoroughly reduced and held— I have observed 
that wherever our columns have marched they have literally walked 
over the insurgent bodies; but that directly they had passed, the 
rebels again formed to their rear, cut off their communications, 
and interrupted their supplies. The respective marches of the 
Maharajah Jung Bahadoor, of Brigadier General Franks, and 
Brigadier General Sir James Hope Grant, are all convincing 
instances of what has been advanced in point of fact, until the 
country shall have been thoroughly reduced, we can almost say 
that, as far as the garrison of Lucknow is concerned, the enemy 
is as formidable after he has been beaten as he was before: 
Sir Colin Campbell (later Lord Clyde) to Lord Canning, March 
24, 1858, Quoted in Mukherjee, Awadh in Revolt, p 134) 


[ March 1858, the whole of Avadh was still in a state of rebellion and the 
ituation there was causing concern to the British even though it was more 
or less clear that they would ultimately win. No doubt they were in control of 
Lucknow, their writ did not run in the countryside. In a previous chapter we 
have seen how Begum Hazrat Mahal, giving a slip to Hope Grant escaped to the 
country beyond Ghaghra. On the other hand, the Avadh taluqdars were also firmly 
entrenched in their village forts well prepared for the impending conflict. Hope 
Grant was sent by Campbell to capture several of the forts but “no sooner was 
one body of clansmen dispersed than another body appeared in another spot.” 
The activities of these recalcitrant lot kept Campbell engaged throughout the month 
of May (1858). In one instance, about fifteen thousand Talukdari troops had 
assembled at Nawabganj, 18 miles from Lucknow on Lucknow-Faizabad Road. 
On receiving this information, Hope Grant reached there by a forced night march 
and defeated them on June 12, notwithstanding a very determined fight that they 
had put up. In this battle Hope Grant’s forces had been reinforced by a thousand 
Sikhs, courtesy, the Raja of Kapurthala. This was a significant victory for the 
English because the nationalist forces assembled at Nawabganj were supposed to 
join Beni Madho, the Rana of Shankarpur in a coordinated attack on Lucknow. 
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After the battle of Nawabganj, Hope Grant was ordered to go for the relief 
of Man Singh at Shahganj, 12 miles south west of Faizabad, who, as we have 
seen, had given asylum to the English fugitives from Faizabad consequent upon 
fall of that station. Man Singh, though originally fighting for the Begum’s forces, 
had deserted her “when forced with the prospect of fighting the Gurkhas.” 
By the end of February 1858, he had completely disassociated himself and by 
March had openly proclaimed his allegiance to the British after the fall of 
Lucknow, when the British star was on the ascendancy. This volte face incensed 
the revolutionaries who besieged him in his fort by a strong force of 20,000 
men with 20 guns. The investment continued for more than a month. On receipt 
of a message from Man Singh, Hope Grant pushed on to Shahganj as fast as 
possible. On hearing that the British forces had entered Faizabad, the army 
besieging Man Singh’s fort melted away. In fact they had broken up in two 
parts— one crossed the Ghaghra to meet up with the Begum in Gonda and 
the other marched to Sultanpur on the river Gomti. Entering Faizabad on July 
29, Grant proceeded to Ayodhya and found the “rebels” crossing the river. He 
opened fire and sunk their boats. He then marched to Sultanpur and it took 
him two days to cross the Gomti under heavy fire and defeat the sepoys forces 
who had gathered in large number at that station. And once again Sultanpur 
came under the British possession. This marked the termination of Grant’s 
summer operations. 


In the meanwhile by an Act passed by the British Parliament in August 1858, 
East India Company’s Government in India was terminated. The company’s 
territories were vested with the Queen and the Queen’s Proclamation was read 
out in a Durbar attended by Lord Canning in Allahabad on November 1, 1858. 
It is ironical that the Durbar was attended by the high British civil and military 
officials and hardly any Indian, with whose welfare and well being it was 
concerned, was present save “one or two”. Russell, the London Times correspondent 
who was present on the occasion observed that the ceremony was “cold and 
spiritless” and that “the people were actually prevented or dissuaded from coming 
to listen to the royal promises of pardon, forgiveness, justice, respect to religious 
belief, and non-annexation.”?!! The Proclamation guaranteed scrupulous maintenance 
of all treaties and engagements made with the princes and promised to uphold 
their rights, dignity and honour. It declared that none would be favoured or molested 
by the reason of their religious faith and promised equal and impartial protection 
of law. It promised impartiality in the admittance to services under the Government, 
the only qualification being education, ability and integrity to hold the post. Finally 
it extended clemency to all offenders except those who had directly taken part 
in the murder of British subjects. It also promised to promote works of public 
utility and improvement. India thus ceased to be a trading company’s private 
property and now onwards it was a Queen’s dominion. 

Begum Hazrat Mahal immediately challenged its authority by issuing a Counter 
Proclamation in the name of her son Birjis Qadr. The Counter Proclamation urged 
the people not to repose any faith in the offer of pardon “for it is the unvarying 
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custom of the English never 
to forgive a fault be it great 
or small.” She pointed out the 
past violation of treaties and 
agreements citing a number of 
cases in which the Indian 
princes had been wronged in 
spite of their proven loyalty to 
the British rulers. To the 
assurance that the Queen 
desired no _ territorial 
aggrandisement, the Begum 
posed a very pertinent 
question, “Why does Her 
Majesty not restore our 
country to us when our people 
wish it.” 

But the Queen’s 
proclamation did not bring 
the conflict to an end. As the 
proclamation was being read, 
Sir Colin Campbell, now Lord 
Clyde of Clydesdale was 
preparing for the winter 
campaign of 1858-1859. His 
plan was to “encircle the 
rebel troops and gradually 
push them to the Nepal 
frontier and there crush them 
in toto or leave them to die 
of privation and disease in 
the fever-infested forests of 
the Terai.” 


The plan of Lord Clyde 
for the winter campaign in 
Avadh was a brilliant one. 
Two columns were to enter 
Avadh — one from Fatehgarh 
which would clear and secure 
the south-west and the other 
from Shahjahanpur in 
Rohilkhand which was to 
operate in the north-west of 
Avadh and driving the “rebels” 
in a north-east direction 
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Unfriendly Attitude of Nepal 


Though Jung Bahadur had openly sided with the 
British and had taken part in the sack of 
Lucknow, for some strange reason, the Indian 
leaders, both Hindus and Muslims, continued to 
correspond, hopeful that Jung Bahadur would 
provide them succour. 


On May 19, 1858, Hazrat Mahal’s son, Birjis 
Qadr wrote to Jung Bahadur to the effect that 
the British tried to interfere with the faith of both 
the Hindus and Muslims, by preparing cartridges 
with cow's grease for Hindus and with pigs for 
Mohammedans and that’s why the war had 
broken out. He expressed surprise how Jung 
Bahadur had supported the British and requested 
that Jung Bahadur join hands with him to kill 
the British to uphold the faith of both Hindus 
and Mohammedans. He had earlier written to 
Jung Bahadur in a similar vein on 11 May,1858. 
Ali Mohammed Khan, the Viceroy of Lucknow 
had also written to Jung Bahadur making more 
or less the same points. But Jung Bahadur 
snubbed them by saying that, “As the Hindus 
and Mohammedans have been guilty of 
ingratitude and perfidy, neither the Nepal 
Government nor | can side with them.” He 
further added that his government would never 
disassociate itself from the friendship of the 
British government. He also stated that he had 
no intention of cultivating the intimacy of the 
Hindu and Mohammedan, otherwise he would 
not have killed 6000 of them on his way to 
Hindustan. He advised Birjis Qadr to surrender 
to Mr Montgomery, the Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh. 


In spite of such a devastating response, Birjis 
Qadr and others continued to write to Jung 
Bahadur showing thereby that they had some 
sort of blind and abiding faith in “Nepalese 
sympathy and friendship”. So the British had no 
worry about the attitude of Nepal vis-a-vis the 


“rebels”. They had won over Nepal by their 
subtle diplomacy. : 
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towards the Ghaghra and then re-occupy Sitapur. A third column from Azamgarh 
and Clyde himself would enter Avadh from Soraon in Allahabad. Clyde’s column 
would clear the great Bainswara country between the Ganga and the Gomti whereas 
the column from Azamgarh was to “secure south Bihar from any sudden irruption 
of rebel commandos, and to drive them to the west and northward towards 
Ghaghra.” 


Clyde had planned to start the campaign from November 1, 1858, but his 
adversaries wrested the initiative and they fired the first salvo. On October 4, 1858, 
Harprasad, a taluqdar with 12,000 men and 12 guns attacked the British post at Sandila 
near Hardoi and took possession of the town for four days before he could be driven 
off. Harprasad had chosen his position admirably. Next, the strong fort of Birwal 
was taken. The “rebel” leader Gulab Singh and about ten of his men effected their 
escape. The column which had entered Fatehgarh under Colonel Hale succeeded in 
capturing the fort of Rooya or Rohiya belonging to Narpat Singh but Narpat Singh 
did not surrender. On October 18, Brigadier Troupe marching from Shahjahanpur 
cleared the Rohilkhand frontier, entered Sitapur and dispersed Loni Singh, Khan Bahadur 
Khan and Bahadur Ali Khan from Mithauli in early November. After another encounter 
at a place called Aliganj, these leaders crossed Ghaghra to join up with the Begum 
Hazrat Mahal in the fort of Baundi in Bahraich district. The “rebels”, though large 
in number, found it difficult to confront the British army, and with the pressure building 
up on them, they could either submit or resist and try to escape. 


The first step in Clyde’s winter campaign was to send forth a column to 
attack the fort and entrenchment at Rampurkasia, the headquarters of the powerful 
Kanhpuria clan. He had ordered Brigadier Wetherall to invest it from the south 
and Hope Grant was to attack from the north. But Wetherall without waiting for 
Hope Grant attacked the fort and captured it, and in the process suffered heavy 
losses. Clyde himself moving in from Soraon in Allahabad district moved to Amethi, 
the fort and headquarters of Lal Madho Singh, a leading taluqdar. The fort was 
invested on November 11, 1858. Lal Madho Singh had sheltered some English 
fugitives from Salone and afterwards forwarded them in safety to Allahabad. A 
Rajput of an ancient family with big holdings, he “had been driven into hostility 
by the extraordinarily shabby conduct in which the British authorities had treated 
him.”2!2 Clyde sent a message to him to surrender. Lal Madho Singh was himself 
willing to surrender but not the fort and said that “his fort had been used to 
protect Christian men, women and children, when in danger, and that his arms 
which were very few, had been used for the same purpose.”?'° 


“After much ado he appeared in the British camp at the dead of night. He 
could not guarantee the behaviour of men in his fort, and he was unwilling to 
tell the rebels of his personal surrender for fear of life. His men remained rebellious 
and instead of confronting the British at Amethi escaped to join Beni Madho 
at Shankarpur.”?'4 The Amethi incident showed that while the Raja was willing 


to surrender, his retainers were not. 
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Leaving a small force at Amethi, Clyde marched through Banswara, the great 
mass of land lying between the Ganga and the Gomti, in the direction of 
Shankarpur, “a fort of vaunted strength belonging to Beni Madho, the great chief 
who was regarded by all the Rajputs in Avadh as their leader... from his domain 
some of the finest sepoys in the Bengal army had been recruited. It was to 
his standard that the sepoys who escaped from Rampurkasia and Amethi had 
flocked.”2!5 On November 15, 1858, Headquarters and Wetherall’s column 
camped three miles to the north and east. Hope Grant took a position on the — 
northern side and Brigadier Evelegh was to move from north west and thus 
complete the encirclement. But it was not an easy task... “the circumference 
of the outer ditch alone was eight miles. 


On reaching Shankarpur, Clyde summoned him to surrender and informed him 
that his claims to retain possession of his estates would be considered by the 
government. Beni Madho replied back saying that he could not surrender his person 
as that belonged to the Begum of Avadh who was his lawful sovereign and must 
be obeyed as such whose cause he was bound to defend but that he would abandon 
his fort that was his own and prayed that his son might be permitted to retain 
his estates. On the night of November 15, he marched off towards the jungles 
of Rae Bareli with his troops about 10,000 in number, treasures, guns, women 
and baggage to join the Begum of Avadh... he had made a wide circuit towards 
the west in order to avoid Hope Grant’s pickets. In the morning, when the British 
attacked the fort, the same was found to be empty. Not a soul was left except 
a few feeble old men, priests, fakeers, and an elephant with some gun bullocks.”?!® 


Lord Clyde ordered Brigadier Evelagh to follow Beni Madho and not to lose 
sight of him for a moment. On 17" Evelagh had defeated a large body of “rebels” 
but could not check their escape, “We have certain intelligence that he (Beni Madho) 
is at all points of the compass at exactly the same hour of the same day, and 
we have not thirty one columns to spare to verify these reports”?!’ observed Russell 
of the Times. Clyde continued to march through Rae Bareli district and at 
Bachhrawan on Lucknow Road, he heard from Evelagh that Beni Madho was 
at Daundiakhera, on the bank of the Ganga, 44 kilometers (28 miles) south of 
Kanpur. He decided to meet with Evelagh and made a junction with him on 
November 23. In the engagement that followed the next day (November 24) Beni 
Madho was defeated but “escaped once again with his men and considerable 
treasure snatching from his enemies the satisfaction of a complete victory.”2!8 
With his followers, he crossed the Ghaghra with the British in his hot pursuit. 
But he eluded them and joined up with his sovereign. With the exit of Beni Madho, 
southern Avadh, the epicentre of rebellion, was now clear of “insurgents” and 
the British authority was re-established. 
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Beni Madho was a true patriot in the tradition of Mazzini. He showed great 
valour as a warrior. It is a pity that his name is all but forgotten by his 
countrymen. He willingly and deliberately embraced certain death. “though 
offered his life, his lands, the redress of injuries, the full investigation of 
grievances— he rejected all, and became a homeless wanderer in the Terai, 
all for the sake of his sovereign to whom he had sworn fealty.”2!9 This valiant 
fighter for freedom was killed while fighting Jung Bahadur’s Gurkhas sometimes 
in November 1859.27° 


By December, most of the leaders of the rebellion and their followers 
had been driven beyond Ghaghra in Gonda-Bahraich area. Clyde now wanted 
to drive them beyond the Rapti upon the frontier of Nepal. But not the intrepid 
Shahzada Firoz Shah. He had not crossed the Ghaghra but was in Avadh 
and in spite of his best efforts, Brigadier Troup could not apprehend him. 
Evading the cavalry sent to intercept him, he crossed the Ganga and marched 
towards Etawah. On December 8, 1858, Mr A O Hume, the future founder 
of the Congress Party and then the Collector of Etawah repulsed the Shahzada 
with some difficulty who then crossed the Yamuna and linked up with Tatia 
Tope and Rao Sahib. The subsequent events have already been narrated in 
Chapter 8. 


In the meanwhile, Hope Grant had crossed the Ghaghra and defeated 
a large body of force under the Raja of Gonda and took possession of the 
forts belonging to him. The Commander-in-Chief himself had left Lucknow 
on December 5 with Brigadier Horsford reached Faizabad on December 10, 
1858. On the way he had been joined by Purnell’s brigade at Nawabganj 
in Barabanki. He crossed Ghaghra and entered Bahraich on December 17 
where Nana Sahib and Begum Hazrat Mahal were reported to be in residence. 
Nana Sahib had however given them a slip. Marching through Bardiah and 
Mejdiah, Lord Clyde reached Nanpara on December 30 where he learnt that 
Nana, Beni Madho and thousands of sepoys had collected near Banki on the 
river Rapti about 20 miles north of Nanpara. A night march was ordered 
and in the morning the British troops approached Nana’s army placed between 
“a long dense swamp in front and a “dense high wall of a jungle behind.” 
“After brief firing on both sides, Nana’s troops were pushed back in disorder 
towards the Rapti. A battery of guns from the other side of the river opened 
on the pursuers and gave cover to a section of the retreating troops which 
were able to ford the river and assemble on the opposite bank. But others 
who were not so fortunate were chased by the Hussars and pushed into the 
water.... As soon as he got scent of the danger, Nana swiftly retreated towards 
the river, and at the time when his troops were being chased by the British 


cavalry, he was safely on the other side.” 
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In the meanwhile Hope Grant had marched to Balrampur. A few miles south 
of Rapti and had reached there about the middle of December. There Grant 
learnt that Bala Rao had taken shelter in the fort of Tulsipur along with 
Muhammad Hussain, the Nazim of Gorakhpur. Rowcroft had also advanced from 
Gorakhpur and on reaching Tulsipur earned an easy victory on Bala Rao who 
“with 6000 men and fifteen guns proceeded eastwards to Kandakot where Hope 
Grant defeated him on January 4, 1859.” 


Nana Sahib and Begum Hazrat Mahal were amongst those who sought exile — 
in Nepal alongwith about 50 “rebel leaders”. Among the ten minor chiefs who 
surrendered under the amnesty were Mehndi Hussain and the Nawab of 
Farrukhabad. 


The Dying Embers 


“The terrible volcano, which had opened wide its jaws and vomited 

forth in rage, a regular torrent of flesh, of blood, of corpses, of 
lightning, of thunder, of burning red lava...that volcano had begun 
to close its mouth again; its heated lava began to cool : Vinayak 
Damodar Savarkar describing the end of the rebellion in his 
book The Indian War of Independence, 1857. 


y the beginning of 1858, it was obvious to the nationalist leaders that the 

fate of the movement was sealed. The heat and fury of the Great Rebellion 
was gradually dying down. Already hundreds of thousands of revolutionaries had 
perished. Those who had not fallen in the battlefield, faced a much more horrific 
death. 


But since the Queen’s Proclamation had made it clear that amnesty would 
not be granted to those ‘who had taken part in the murder of British subjects’ 
(including those who had ‘knowingly harboured murderers’ or those who had 
acted as ‘leaders or instigators in the revolt’), all those ‘rebels’ who did not come 
forward and accept the amnesty or give themselves up, were now targeted by 
the British. 


Nana Sahib, Begum Hazrat Maha!, her son Birjis Qadr, Khan Bahadur Khan, 
Bala Rao, Jwala Prasad, Mammoo Khan and Debi Baksh were amongst those who 
sought refuge in Nepal along with their followers. They tried their best to gain 
sympathy of Jung Bahadur but it was of no avail. The object of the government 
of Jung Bahadur was to make the fugitives surrender to the British government 
by persuasion failing which by force. Starvation and disease took a heavy toll as 
food was scarce and for whatever little was available, Gurkhas would demand an 
exorbitant price. In April 1859 Nana Sahib issued a /shtiharnama addressed to 
the Queen of England. In it, he strongly denied that he had any share in the murder 
of European men, women and children. There was no prayer for mercy or 
forgiveness in Nana’s petition. “You have forgiven the crimes of all and the Nepal 
Chief is your friend. With all this you have not been able to do anything. You 
have drawn all to your side, and I alone am left but you will see what the soldiers 
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I have been preserving for two years can do. We will meet, and then I will shed 
your blood and it will flow knee-deep. I am prepared to die.”**! Major Richardson 
to whom this Ishtiharnama was delivered at Gorakhpur sent a reply to the Nana 
telling him to come and surrender on the terms of the Queen’s Proclamation under 
which the Nawabs of Farrukhabad and Banda had surrendered. But Richardson’s 
reply angered the Governor-General who ordered that henceforth “all overtures 
from rebels who had been proscribed by the government or who stand suspected 
of having taken part in murders are to be answered by a communication of or 
reference to the Queen’s Proclamation without further comment.””?? But Nana 
Sahib refused to surrender on those terms and said that knowing all the dagabazi 
that the British had done in India there was no question of his joining and that 
there would be war between him and the British and whatever he would do, 
it would be with the sword only. There was no further communication from Nana 
Sahib that the British received. Nana Sahib reportedly died of fever in Dang district 
of Nepal on 24 September, 1859 but his death was never conclusively proved. 
Nana Sahib’s elder brother Bala Rao is believed to have fallen ill and died in the 
Dang Valley in the summer of 1859. The report of his death was substantiated 


A Chronological Table of the Fall of the Last Heroes 


April 24, 1858, Kunwar Singh died after being mortally wounded while crossing 
Ganges at Shibpur Ghat on 21 March, 1858. Just before his death, Kunwar 
Singh destroyed a British force under Captain Le Grand at Jagdishpur. 


June 15, 1858, Maulavi Anmadulla Shah, the Maulavi of Faizabad shot by 
the treacherous nephew of the Raja of Powain. 


June 17, 1858, Rani Laxmibai of Jhansi killed in the battle of Kotah-ki-Serai. 


April 18,1859, Tatia Tope was hanged at Shivpuri. Considered by many as 
the most charismatic leader of the rebellion, he was seasoned in the art of 
guerrilla warfare. He had been betrayed to the British by Raja Man Singh 
of Narwar. 


November 1859, Beni Madho died while fighting the Gurkhas in Nepal. The 
son-in-law of Kunwar Singh and one of the staunchest followers of Begum 
Hazrat Mahal of Avadh, he is regarded as a “true patriot in the tradition of 
Mazzini.” 

Feb 5, 1860, Amar Singh, brother of Kunwar Singh and leader of the Bihar 


revolutionaries, who had taken on his brother’s mantle, died of dysentery in 
Gorkhpur Hospital jail, while awaiting trial. 


March 24, 1860, Khan Bahadur Khan of Bareilly was hanged, on the spot 
where he had raised the flag of revolt. He was a descendant of the erstwhile 
Rohilla rulers of Rohilkhand. 


May 3, 1860, Jwala Prasad, one of Nana Sahib’s chief counsellors, was hanged 
at Satichaura Ghat. 
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August 20, 1862, Rao Sahib, nephew of Nana Sahib was betrayed by a fellow 
, Maharashtrian while he was living in disguise at Jammu. He was brought to 
Kanpur and on this day hanged at Satichaura Ghat. 


oe! 7, 1862, Bahadur Shah died in Rangoon. The trial of Bahadur Shah by 

a military court had began in Delhi at the Red Fort on 7 January, 1858 on 

‘charges of having abetted the mutineers and having allowed himself to be 
claimed ‘the reigning king and sovereign of India. He had been transported 

beyond the sea as a felon to Rangoon. 

Dec 17, 1877, Shahzada Firoz Shah died in Mecca “in the last stage of 

by a sepoy named Badri Tiwari who was employed by Raja of Balrampur ‘to 

go and obtain information’ about Nana and his followers. 


Begum Hazrat Mahal “who had shown more sense and nerve than all her generals 
together” never surrendered and 
she also died in Nepal in 1879. 
Birjis Qadr died in Calcutta in 
1893. Mammoo Khan, the 
counsellor of Begum Hazrat 
LS Lo asks Mahai finally gave himself up to 

fendi the British and was_ hanged. 
Sea g Khan Bahadur Khan was handed 


over to the British by Jung 

Pebley Vitae Bahadur and was hanged by 
them at Bareilly as has already 
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Andaman Islands. Mehndi Hussain, the Nazim of Faizabad “a fine tall, portly man, 
with very agreeable face”, his uncle Meer Dost Ali and several others of the Avadh 
leaders, surrendered themselves into the hands of the Commander-in-Chief in January 
1859. Rajas of Banpur and Shahgarh surrendered and were directed to reside at 
Lahore for the rest of their lives under official control. The Raja of Mithouli was 
transported to the Andamans. The Nawab of Jhajjar and the Raja of Ballabhgarh 
were both hanged at Delhi though they pleaded that they had aided the fugitive 
Europeans as far as they could but had been powerless to resist the sepoys. 


One of the lesser known but important leaders of the revolution whom the 
British were unsuccessful in incarcerating was the Nawab of Farrukhabad, Taffazul 
Hussain. A prize of 10,000 pounds was announced for his capture but got no 
result. Like many of the other leaders of the 1857 rebellion, the Nawab escaped 
with his mother, Bigga Begum, into the jungles of Nepal. After spending almost 
a year as a fugitive, he decided to give himself up and wrote to Major Barrow, 
Special Commissioner with the British forces on the border of Nepal. Barrow 
assured him that he could surrender in all safety, if he had not been involved 
in any murder. On this assurance the Nawab and his family emerged from the 
forest and “made their way across the Rapti river, on elephants” and surrendered 
themselves on January 7. When he was told that he would have to stand a trial 
for waging war against government and a number of other charges, he is believed 
to have told Barrow “The best proof I can give that I do not consider myself 
guilty is, that I came here to take my trial though you have already pronounced 
me guilty and I have to prove my innocence.””> The trial took place in the Nawab’s 
own palace and Taffazul Hussain was charged with treason and murder, and was 
sentenced to death. 


Later however the death sentence was reduced to banishment to Mecca. And 
“he was sent, heavily fettered, to Agra in a covered bullock cart, from station 
to station, across the continent... at Aden, he was thrust forth out of British territory, 
bereft of everything.”?4 He lived in poverty till his death in Mecca. 


Begum Hazrat Mahal of Avadh 


Begum Hazrat Mahal never surrendered to the British. Though the Calcutta 
Times reported that the names of the ‘Lucknow Begum,’ and her son Birjis Qadr 


were expunged from the list of outlawed fugitives, the Begum preferred to stay 
in Nepal with a small retinue. 


Despite the assurance of the British Government to reinstate her son and also 
provide her with a suitable pension, besides the allowance that had been granted 
to her husband, she refused to return to India. She did not trust the “false promises” 
of the British and also was too proud a person to accept British charity. Begum 
Hazrat Mahal’s open challenge to the authority of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation 
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(and her counter proclamation in the name of her son) shows her understanding 
of the British nature and succinctly sums up the causes of dissatisfaction with 
the British. According to Russell, the Begum had declared “undying war” against 
the British, “and in the circumstances, of the annexation of the kingdom, the 
concealment of the suppression of the treaty, the apparent ingratitude to the family 
for money lent, and aid given at most critical times, has many grounds for her 
indignant rhetoric.” She had proved herself as a charismatic chief and the British 
themselves have admitted that she “has excited all Oudh to take up the interest 
of her son, and the Chiefs have sworn to be faithful to him.” 


She died in Nepal in 1879 and her son eventually came back to Lucknow. 


Epilogue 


n attempt has been made to address some of the issues about the Great 

Uprising of 1857 but one question that will never be answered is—how many 
Indians lost their lives in the uprising? It is a measure of British callousness that 
by their own admission, they have kept no record of “insurgents who have perished 
by the civil sword.” Russell wrote in the middle of 1858 that “up to this time 
there certainly has been no lack of work for the executioners. Rajas, Nawabs, 
Zemindars, have been strung up or polished off weekly and men of less note, 
daily.”22° He speaks about a civilian boasting that he had “hanged 54 men in a 
few hours for plundering a village.” Another reported that he had hanged about 
800 but had kept no record! 


A modern historian is of the view that the British reprisals involved the killing 
of 10 million spread over ten years beginning in 1857. His calculations rest on 
the records pertaining to the number of religious resistance fighters killed—either 
Islamic mujahideen or Hindu warrior ascetics committed to drive out the British 
and the British labour force records which show a substantial drop in manpower. 
But historians are not unanimous on the subject. Some feel that the death toll 
amounted to hundreds of thousands and not millions. And definitely there were 
famines costing millions of lives. 


The other question that rankles in one’s mind is that why the sepoys who 
outnumbered the strength of the British soldiers in the ratio of seven to one failed 
in their effort and that too when everything else was in their favour—support 
of the local people and their ranks were being swollen every passing day with 
fresh mutinies at different centres of India, as also their close familiarity with the 
topography. 

There are a number of reasons which led to the failure of the revolt. Besides 
the lack of a central authority which could coordinate the military and political 
Strategies, there was constant infighting and efforts at one-upmanship on the part 
of the local chiefs, the sepoys and their principal leaders were sadly wanting in 
the nuances of modern technology. They had no idea of the importance of the 
telegraph system which the British had established in the country. Consequently 
they made no concerted efforts to destroy them. A telegraph tent invariably 
accompanied the Commander-in-Chief with all its paraphernalia which enabled direct 
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communication between him and the Governor General possible. In fact wherever 
he went campaigning a telegraph line followed the C-in-C. It enabled them to 
formulate the strategy of troop movements in a very short time. It is therefore 
no exaggeration to say that the telegraph saved the empire. There is no doubt 
that in the ultimate analysis, “It was the accursed string that strangled the revolt.” 


Besides, most of the princes and other feudal chiefs proved to be faithful 
allies of the British and their support was one of the key factors which decided 
the final outcome of the struggle. Another important factor that was instrumental 
in keeping Britain’s Indian Empire intact was their control of the seas. As the 
saying goes— Britannica ruled the waves! All the principal ports were under their 
authority and they had enough ships of adequate tonnage available to bring in 
the reinforcements from England and elsewhere. The sepoys could not size up 
this aspect of the British strength properly... they never expected the reinforcements 
to arrive so soon and on such a large scale. 


And above all the British outmaneuvered them in the art of diplomacy... they 
already had a peace treaty in place with Afghanistan well before the conflagration. 
They had also won over Jung Bahadur of Nepal on their side. 


The next question that comes to the mind is, why did the movement lose steam 
within a year? Savarkar reasons “though the plan of the destructive part of the 
revolution was complete, its creative part was not attractive enough.””?° In other 
words there was no long term plan or blueprint for the future and the question 
was inevitable, after the destruction of British power, what? “Therefore the 
revolution worked out successfully as far as the destructive part was concerned; 
but as soon as the construction part came, indifference, mutual fear, and want of 
confidence sprang up. If these had been set clearly before the people at large a 
new ideal attractive enough to captivate their hearts, the growth and completion 
of the Revolution would have been as successful and as grand as its beginning.” 


And perhaps the most important lesson of the uprising was the realisation, 
that it was possible to have a revolution in which Brahmins, Sudras, Hindus and 
Muslims could be united against the imperial rulers and that the dominions rested, 
according to Forrest, the mutiny historian, “on a thin crust ever likely to be rent 
by titanic fires of social change and religious revolution.” 


It is true that the Great Rebellion marked the end of the old political, social 
and economic order and ushered in the winds of change. In a few years from 
1857 the journey time from Calcutta to Peshawar would be reduced to three days 
from as many months—the time that Lord Roberts took while proceeding there 
from Calcutta in 1852. The railways brought about an integration of the Indian 
sub-continent, thus facilitating dawning of a sense of oneness among all the Indian 
people. One of the district collectors during the “mutiny”, Allan Octavian Hume 
along with William Wedderburn came to found the Indian National Congress in 
1885. It will be relevant to mention that Hume had blamed British ineptitude for 
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the uprising and pursued a policy of “mercy and forbearance.” It is interesting 
to note that the first universities in India were being established in Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras at a time when the rebellion was at its height. And the most important 
phenomenon under the new order was the growth and awakening of the national 
consciousness leading to the birth of nationalism which found overwhelming 
expression in the movement against the partition of Bengal in 1905. We cannot 
also fail to note that all the tall leaders of the national movement were born in 
the decade immediately following the Revolt... Mahatma Gandhi (1869), Pt Moti 
Lal Nehru (1861), Bipin Chandra Pal (1858), Gopal Krishna Gokhale (1866), 
Aurobindo Ghosh (1872). The savant and mystique Swami Vivekananda, the poet 
laureate Rabindra Nath Tagore and Jagadish Chandra Bose, the scientist were also 
born in 1863, 1861 and 1858 respectively. Perhaps no other period in the history 
of modern India witnessed such a massive outpouring of talent in different fields 
of human activity. All of them helped shape what we are today. The latter half 
of the nineteenth century, also saw the growth of a vast and most influential middle 
class whose members spearheaded the agitation for political freedom in the twentieth 
century. 


But having begun the process of modernisation the British lost interest in 
spreading democratic ideas and “when the British denied democracy to those whom 
they had educated to believe in it as the highest form of sophistication, there were 
Indians who remembered the rebellion of 1857.”22’ 


The memories of the rebellion were never wiped out, they continued to seethe 
under the surface. It inspired the Indian National Army of Subhas Chandra Bose. 
The writing on the wall was there for all to see—India could no longer be ruled 
from Whitehall. The Naval Mutiny of 1946 showed how thinly held was Britain’s 
Indian empire and “led a year later to the raising of the flag of independent India 
over the Red Fort in Delhi” where it had all began 90 years ago. Passing of 
the Indian Independence Act by the British Parliament in 1947 was a fitting finale 
to the Queen’s Proclamation of November 1858. It marked the end of an era 
and the beginning of a new dawn. 


We owe eternal gratitude to the thousands who sacrificed their lives during 
the great conflagration. “India achieved not only the independence for which our 
great heroes fought but also freedom and liberty.” 
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Royal Proclamation of May 11, 1857 


“To all Hindoos and Mussulmans, Citizens and Servants of Hindostan, the 
officers of the Army now at Delhi and Meerut send greeting:- 


“It is well known that in these days all the English have entertained these 
evil designs—first, to destroy the religion of the whole Hindostani army, and then 
to make the people by compulsion Christians. Therefore we, solely on account 
of our religion, have combined with the people, and have not spared alive one 
infidel, and have re-established the Delhi dynasty on these terms. Hundreds of guns 
and a large amount of treasure have fallen into our hands; therefore it is fitting 
that whoever of the soldiers and people dislike turning Christians should unite with 
one heart, and, acting courageously, not leave the seed of these infidels remaining. 
For any quantity of supplies delivered to the army the owners are to take the receipt 
of the officers; and they will receive double payment from the imperial government. 
Whoever shall, in these times, exhibit cowardice, or credulously believe the promises 
of those impostors the English, shall very shortly be put to shame for such a deal; 
and rubbing the hands of sorrow, shall receive for their fidelity the reward, the 
ruler of Lucknow got. It is further necessary that all Hindoos and Mussalmans 
unite in the struggle, and, following the instructions of some respectable people, 
keep themselves secure, so that good order may be maintained, the poorer classes 
kept contented, and they themselves be exalted to rank and dignity; also, that, all, 
so far as it is possible, copy this proclamation, and dispatch it everywhere, and 
fix it in some conspicuous place (but prudently to avoid detection), that all true 
Hindoos and Mussulmans may be alive and watchful, and strike a blow with a 
sword before giving circulation to it. The first pay of the soldiers of Delhi will 
be thirty rupees per month for a trooper, and ten rupees for a foot man. Nearly 
100,000 men are ready, and there are thirteen flags of the English regiments, and 
about fourteen standards from different parts, now raised aloft for our religion, 
for God, and the conqueror, and it is the intention of Cawnpore to root out this 
seed of the devil. This is what the army here wish.” 


APPENDIX-2 


Proclamation of the King of Delhi 


“Let it be known to all the rajas and chiefs of India: whereas you are noted 
for your all-round goodness, virtues and liberality and whereas the different creeds 
of India are sponsored by your good sense and right approach, you are hereby 
reminded that God has created you to maintain through your efforts his different 
religions. It is incumbent on you to know well and adhere to the tenets and teachings 
of your respective religions. It is by destroying the enemies who have tampered 
with your religion that you may be true to God and justify in His eyes the high 
positions He has given to you all—lIt is written in your sacred books that death 
is better than apostasy; and such is verily the ordainment of God— a truth which 
everybody, high and low, clearly knows. 


“Now these Englishmen want to destroy all the religions; and in order to tamper 
with India’s different creeds they have had books written, published and distributed 
by means of the clergymen who go about preaching their own tenets. It is worth 
your while to notice what different tricks the English have been playing in order 
to destroy our religions: first they have ordered that when a man dies his widow 
can re-marry; secondly the ancient practice of performing sati, the Englishmen 
have abolished; thirdly they have openly declared and brought home to the people 
that they would be recipients of Government honours and distinctions if they join 
their fold and embrace their religion. They have also advised the people to attend 
the churches and listen to the sermons. Over and above all this they ordered 
that only the true heirs of their body would be entitled to succeed to the rajas’ 
gaddi and that no recognition would be accorded to the children of adoption 
although the Shastras permit ten different kinds of heirs. By this means the British 
Government aim at seizing your States and jagirs just as they have seized Lucknow 
and Nagpur. Besides this, they have issued compulsory orders that prisoners in 
jail should eat the chapattis; many of the prisoners did not agree to eat the chapattis 
and have died of starvation, but many have been compelled to eat these chapattis 
whereby they have lost their caste. And when this trick of the English did not 
answer they got the powdered bones mixed in sugar so that the unsuspecting 
people, on eating the same, lose their caste and faith. Further the British Government 
arranged the sale of a mixture of small pieces of bone and meat in open market. 
In short, they have adopted and tried every means to impair our religions. Some 
Bengalis decided to watch and follow the lead of the army and to embrace the 
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religion of the English should the army do so. Thereupon the English ordered 
the Brahmans and top-ranking men of society to cut the cartridges prepared out 
of the animal fat. On receiving this order the Mussalman sepoys thinking that 
by doing so their Hindu colleagues would lose caste, sympathized with them and 
refused to cut the cartridges. The Englishmen shot them down as well as those 
who had similarly refused to cut the cartridges. Seeing this great tyranny the 
sepoys started killing Englishmen and they killed the firinghees wherever found. 
By the grace of God and divine aid the sepoys are still busy in the pursuit of 
similar plans so that a few Englishmen who might have still lingered in odd places 
may also be destroyed. It is our firm belief that should Englishmen still remain 
in India and survive this killing, then surely they would in return kill all the 
inhabitants of this country and annihilate our religions. As for those of our fellow 
countrymen—and they are not many—who are still supporting the English and 
are fighting their battle, it can be easily said that there is no hope for their 
redemption; the English would surely destroy their faith and religion. 


“In these circumstances we ask you what measures you have adopted to 
protect your faith and lives. If you and I unite in holding one and the same opinion, 
we can verily destroy these Englishmen, and thereby we can save our country 
and faith since all of you desire the common weal of Hindus and Mussalmans. 
Verily the English are the enemies of both. Therefore in the hope of supporting 
the cause your religion and in order to repulse the common enemy it is hereby 
announced by means of this printed firman that the Hindus and Mussalmans must 
unite and join hands—the Hindus solemnizing this union by taking an oath of the 
sacred Ganges, Tulsi and Salgram and by Mussalmans by swearing on the Quran— 
to save their own lives and religions, considering it their duty to kill the English. 


“In as much as the slaughter of cows is a curse and insult according to 
the Hindu religion, the leading Mussalmans have decided and resolved that, should 
the Hindus zealously join hands with the Mussalmans in killing the Englishmen, 
they would immediately and from that very day abandon the slaughter of cows 
and oxen. Afterwards, if a Mussalman were found acting contrary to the said 
decision and resolve (that is indulging in cow-slaughters), he would be considered 
an outlaw beyond the pale of the Quran; eating of beef on part of such a Mussalman 
would be tantamount to eating pork. As for the Hindus failing to make up their 
minds to kill the English their sin in the eyes of God would be as grave as cow- 
slaughter and beef eating. 

“In order to grind their own axe the Englishmen also would make an equally 
solemn pledge and promise to abstain from tampering with the Hindu religion. 
But no wise man can now be duped by them. Englishmen are noted for their 
false promises, craftiness and cunning. The moment their object is achieved they 
cast their promises and pledges to the winds. 

“Therefore, never rely on the word of Englishmen. And rest assured that never 
again will you be able to avail yourselves of such an opportunity which has now 


presented itself.” 


APPENDIX-3 


Azamgarh Proclamation 


“It is well known to all, that in this age the people of Hindostan, both Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, are being ruined under the tyranny and oppression of the infidel 
and treacherous English. It is the bounden duty of all the wealthy people of India, 
especially of those who have any sort of connection with any of the Mohammedan 
royal families, and are considered the pastors and masters of their people, to stake 
their lives and property for the well-being of the public. With the view of effecting 
this general good, several princes belonging to the royal family of Delhi, have 
dispersed themselves in the different parts of India, Iran, Tehran and Afghanistan, 
and have long since taking measures to compass their favourite end; and it is to 
accomplish this charitable object that one of the aforesaid princes has, at the head 
of an army of Afghanistan & Co, made his appearance in India; and I, who am 
the grandson of Abul Muzuffer Sarajuddin, Bahadur Shah Ghazi, King of India, 
having in the course of circuit come here to extirpate the infidels residing in the 
eastern part of the country, and to liberate and protect the poor helpless people 
now groaning under their iron rule, have, by the aid of the Mujahdeens, or religious 
fanatics, erected the standard of Mohammed, and persuaded the orthodox Hindoos 
who had been subjects of my ancestors, and have been and are still accessories 
in the destruction of the English, to raise the standard of Mahabir. 


Several of the Hindoo and Mussulman chiefs, who have long since quitted 
their homes for the preservation of their religion, and have been trying their best 
to root out the English in India, have presented themselves to me, and taken part 
in the reigning Indian crusade, and it is more than probable that I shall very shortly 
receive succours from the west. Therefore, for the information of the public, the 
present /shtahar, consisting of several sections, is put in circulation, and it is 
the imperative duty of all to take it into their careful consideration, and abide 
by it. Common cause, parties anxious to participate in the common cause, but 
having no means to provide for themselves, shall receive their daily subsistence 
from me; and be it known to all, that the ancient works, both of the Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, the writings of the miracle-workers, and the calculations of 
the astrologers, pundits, and rammals, all agree in asserting that the English will 
no longer have any footing in India or elsewhere. Therefore it is incumbent on 
all to give up the hope of the continuation of the British sway, side with me, 
and observe the consideration of the Badshahi, or imperial government, by their 
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individual exertion in promoting the common good, and attain their respective ends; 
otherwise if this golden opportunity slips away, they will have to repent of their 
folly, as is very aptly said by a poet in two fine couplets, the drift whereof is— 
“Never let a favourable opportunity slip, for in the field of opportunity you are 
to meet with the ball of fortune; but if you do not avail yourself of the opportunity 
that offers itself, you will have to bite your finger through grief.’ 


“No person, at the misrepresentation of the well wishers of the British 
government, ought to conclude from the present slight inconveniences usually 
attendant on revolutions, that similar inconveniences and trouble should continue 
when the Badshahi government is established on a firm basis; and parties badly 
dealt with by any sepoy or plunderer, should come up and represent their grievances 
to me, and receive redress at my hands; and for whatever property they may lose 
in the reigning disorder, they will be recompensed from the public treasury when 
the Badshahi government is well fixed. 


“Section I. Regarding Zamindars— It is evident that the British government, 
in making zemindari settlements, have imposed exorbitant jummas, and have 
disgraced and ruined several zemindars, by putting up their estates to public auction 
for arrears of rent, insomuch, that on the institution of a suit by a common ryot, 
a maidservant, or a slave, the respectable zemindars are summoned into court, 
arrested, and put in goal, and disgraced. In litigations regarding zemindaries, the 
immense value of stamps, and other unnecessary expenses of civil courts, which 
are pregnant with all sort of crooked dealings, and the practice of allowing a case 
to hang on for years, are all calculated to impoverish the litigants. Besides this, 
the coffers of the zemindars are annually taxed with subscriptions for schools, 
hospitals, roads, & Co. Such extortions will have no manner of existence in the 
Badshahi government; but, on the contrary, the jummas will be light, the dignity 
and honour of the zemindars safe, and every zemindar will have absolute rule in 
his own zemindari. The zemindari disputes will be summarily decided according 
to the Shurrah and the Shastras, without any expense; and zemindars who will 
assist in the present war with their men and money, shall be excused for ever 
from paying half the revenue. Zemindars aiding only with money, shall be exempted 
in perpetuity from paying one-fourth of revenue; and should any zemindar who 
has been unjustly deprived of his lands during the English government, personally 
join the war, he will be restored to his zemindar and excused from paying one— 
fourth of the revenue. 


Section II. Regarding Merchants— It is plain that the infidel and treacherous 
British government have monopolized the trade of all fine and valuable merchandise, 
such as indigo, cloth, and other articles of shipping, leaving only the trade of trifles 
to the people, and even in this they are not without their share of the profits, which 
they secure by means of customs and stamp fees, & Co, In money suits, So 
that the people have merely a trade in name. Besides this, the profits of traders 
are taxed with postages, tolls, and subscriptions for schools, & Co. Notwithstanding 
all these concessions, the merchants are liable to imprisonment and disgrace at 
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the instance or complaint of a worthless man. When the Badshahi government 
is established, all these aforesaid fraudulent practices shall be dispensed with, and 
the trade of every article, without exception, both by land and water, shall be 
open to the native merchants of India, who will have the benefit of the government 
steam-vessels and steam carriages for the conveyance of their merchandise gratis; 
and merchants having no capital of their own shall be assisted from the public 
treasury. It is therefore the duty of every merchant to take part in the war, and 
aid the Badshahi government with his men and money, either secretly or openly, 
as may be consistent with his position or interest, and foreswear his allegiance 
to the British government. 


Section III. Regarding Public Servants— It is not a secret thing, that under 
the British government, natives employed in the civil and military services, have 
little respect, low pay, and no manner of influence; and all the posts of dignity 
and emolument in both the departments, are exclusively bestowed on Englishmen; 
for the natives in the military service, after having devoted the greater part of their 
lives, attain to the post of subahdar (the very height of their hopes), with a salary 
of 60 rupees or 70 rupees per mensem; and those in the civil service obtain 
the post of sudder ala, with a salary of 500 rupees a month, but no influence 
or jagheer or present. But under the Badshahi government, like the posts of Colonel, 
General, and Commander-in-Chief, which the English enjoy at present, the 
corresponding posts of pansadi, punjhazari, haft hazari, and sippah-salari, will 
be given to the natives in the military service; and, like the post of collector, 
magistrate, judge, sudder judge, secretary, and governor, which the European civil 
servants now hold, the corresponding posts of wuzeer, quazi, safir, suba, nizam, 
and dewan. & Co, with salaries of lacs of rupees, will be given to the natives 
of the civil service, together with jagheers, khilluts, imams and influence. Natives, 
whether Hindoos or Mohammedans, who fall fighting against the English, are sure 
to go to heaven; and those killed fighting for the English, will, doubtless, go to 
hell. Therefore, all the natives in the British service ought to be alive to their 
religion and interest, and, abjuring their loyalty to the English, side with the Badshahi 
government, and obtain salaries of 200 or 300 rupees per month for the present, 
and be entitled to high posts in future. If they, for any reason, cannot at present 
declare openly against the English, they can heartily wish ill to their cause, and 
remain passive spectators of passing events, without taking any active share therein. 
But at the same time they should indirectly assist the Badshahi government, and 
try their best to drive the English out of the country. 


“All the sepoys and sowars who have, for the sake of their religion, joined 
in the destruction of the English, and at present on any consideration, in a state 
of concealment, either at home or elsewhere, should present themselves to me 
without the least delay or hesitation. 


“Foot soldiers will be paid at the rate of three annas, and sowars at eight 
or twelve annas per diem for the present, and afterwards they will be paid double 
of what they get in the British service. Soldiers not in the English service, and 
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taking part in the war against the English, will receive their daily subsistence- 
money according to the rates specified below for the present; and in future the 
foot soldiers will be paid at the rate of eight or ten rupees, and sowars at the 
rate of twenty or thirty rupees per month: and on the permanent establishment 
of the Badshahi government, will stand entitled to the highest posts in the state, 
to jagheers and presents:— 


Matchlockmen 


2 annas a day 

Riflemen ———_—————————_____—2 and a half annas a day 
l 
8 


Swordsmen and a half annas a day 


Horsemen with large horses annas a day 


Horsemen with large horses ————— 6 annas a day 


“Section IV. Regarding Artisans — It is evident that the Europeans, by the 
introduction of the English articles into India, have thrown the weavers, the cotton- 
dressers, the carpenters, the blacksmiths, and the shoemakers & Co, out of employ, 
and have engrossed their occupation, so that every description of native artisan 
has been reduced to beggary. But under the Badshahi government the native artisans 
will exclusively employed in the services of the kings, the rajahs and the rich; 
and this will no doubt insure their prosperity. Therefore these artisans ought to 
renounce English services, and assist the Majahdeens, or religious fanatics, engaged 
in the war, and thus be entitled both to secular and eternal happiness. 


“Section V. Regarding Pundits, Fakirs, and other learned persons — The pundits 
and fakirs being the guardians of the Hindoo and Mohammedan religions 
respectively, and the Europeans being the enemies of both the religions, and as 
at present a war is raging against the English on account of religion, the pundits 
and fakirs are bound to present themselves to me, and take their share in the holy 
war, otherwise they will stand condemned according to tenor of the Shurras and 
the Shastras; but if they come, they will, when the Badshahi government is well 
established, receive rent free lands. 


“Lastly be it known to all, that whoever, out of the above named classes, shall, 
after the circulation of this ishtahar, still cling to the British government, all his 
estates shall be confiscated, and his property plundered, and he himself, with his 
whole family, shall be imprisoned, and ultimately put to death.” 


APPENDIX-4 
Chronology of Events 


January, 1857 


George Harvey, Commissioner, Agra Division reported 
the circulation of the mysterious chapatis. It spread 
across the northern and central India during January- 
March 1857. 


A lascar attached to Dum Dum musketry depot told 
a high caste Hindu sepoy that the new cartridges 
were smeared with the fat of cows and pigs and 
that the British had done it deliberately to destroy 
the religion of both Hindus and Muslims. 


January 22, 1857 


January 28, 1857 


February 9, 1857 
February 26, 1857 


March 19, 1857 


Divisional Commander of the Barrackpore Division 
of the army, General Hearsey reported to the 
Governor General, Lord Canning, that there was ill- 
feeling among his men on the issue of cartridges. 


General Hearsey paraded the entire brigade and tried 
to disabuse their minds by telling them that the 
government had no intention of interfering with their 
religion and that the story they heard had no basis. 
His men listened to him but did not believe him. 


Sepoys of the 19 BNI at Berhampur in Bengal 
disobeyed their commander Colonel Mitchell by 
refusing to fire the cartridges. They resumed their 
duties obediently and sincerely but there was a 
feeling that the disobedient lot would be punished. 


General Anson, the Commander-in-Chief in India 
arrived at Ambala on inspection escorted by a 
detachment the 36 BNI. Two non commissioned 
native officers of the same regiment under training 
at the musketry depot rushed out to meet their 
comrades but were, denounced for handling the 
accursed cartridges. 
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Sepoy Mangal Pandey of the 34 BNI came out of 
the lines with his loaded musket and wounded two 
Europeans—his adjutant and sergeant major. No one 
came to their rescue. Order to arrest Mangal Pandey 
was not obeyed. In the melee that followed, Pandey 
turned the musket on himself and fell down wounded. 
He was arrested and taken off to the hospital. This 
day marks the true outbreak of “mutiny”. 


The 19° BNI was disbanded at Barrackpore. The 


March 29, 1857 
whole regiment had been marched from Berhampur 


March 31, 1857 
to Barrackpore for the purpose. 


April 8, 1857 Mangal Pandey was hanged at Barrackpore. 

April 17, 1857 Fires broke out in Ambala cantonment in the 
government bungalows and officers’ quarters. This 
was, in all probability, the result of the government’s 
cussedness characterized by their refusal to withdraw 
the hated cartridges. 

April 24, 1857 
receive the cartridges with which they were to 
practice the new method of tearing the cartridges. 

May 6, 1857 Seven companies of 34 BNI were disbanded at 
Barrackpore for their “mutinous” conduct on March 29. 

May 8, 1857 All the eighty five skirmishers of 3" Light Cavalry 
who had refused to accept the cartridges were found 

May 9, 1857 


guilty by a general court martial and were sentenced 
May 10, 1857 


Eighty five skirmishers or carabineers of the 3" 
Light Cavalry at Meerut in a parade refused to 


to 10 years of imprisonment with hard labour. 


In a parade of the entire brigade, the eighty five 
were stripped of their uniforms and their arms and 
legs were shackled and pinioned. Then they were 
marched off to the civil jail at Meerut. 


The mutiny began this evening at Meerut. The 3" 
Cavalry galloped to the jail and released their 
comrades. The infantry regiments 11" and 20" BNI 
also joined them. The houses of Europeans were 
set on fire, some Europeans were killed. The same 
night the “mutineers” proceeded to Delhi 64 kilometres 


(40 miles) away. 
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Meerut “‘mutineers” arrived Delhi and were joined 
by the local native troops. All Europeans and native 
Christians were murdered. A telegram was sent from 
Delhi Telegraph Office to Ambala and all stations 
of Punjab, conveying the news of the revolt and 
massacre which alerted the British government. 


218 
May 11, 1857 


Bahadur Shah proclaimed the emperor of India. All 
the native regiments at Mian Mir near Lahore ie 16", 
26" and 40 BNI and 8" cavalry comprising about 
3800 soldiers were disbanded. Partial mutiny of 
sepoys at Ferozepur in Punjab. 


May 13, 1857 
Mutiny of Roorkee Sappers and Miners at Meerut. 
They were on their way to Delhi. 4°" BNI disarmed 


May 16, 1857 
at Kangra and Hoshiarpur. 


May 19, 1857 Incendiarism continues unabated at Ambala 


May 20, 1857 The 9" BNI mutinied at Aligarh. 55" BNI mutinied 
at Hoti Mardan. 

May 21, 1857 The 24, 27, 51%t and 64% BNI along with 5% 
cavalry were disarmed at Peshawar. General Wheeler 
commenced his entrenchment at Kanpur. 

May 22, 1857 
founder of the Congress Party) escaped dressed as 
an Indian woman. Mutiny at Bulandshahr. 

May 24, 1857 Mutiny at Hathras. 

May 27, 1857 General George Anson, the Commander-in-Chief 
died of cholera at Karnal. 

May 28, 1857 Mutiny at Nasirabad near Ajmer. 


May 29, 1857 Mutiny spreads in the North Western Provinces. The 
5'" BNI and 4" Cavalry disarmed at Ambala. 


May 30, 1857 Battle of Hindon near Ghaziabad (then Ghazi-ud-din 
Nagar). British forces under Brigadier Archdale 
Wilson defeated the “rebels”. Mutiny of the troops 
at Lucknow began with the firing of the 9 O Clock 
gun. Mutiny of Bharatpur state troops at Mathura. 


May 31, 1857 The second battle of Hindon. Mutiny of native 
troops at Shahjahanpur, and Bareilly in Rohilkhand. 


Three companies of 9" BNI mutinied at Mainpuri. 
At Etawah another detachment of 9 BNI mutinied. 
A. O. Hume, the Collector of Etawah (and the future 
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June 1, 1857 Mutiny at Moradabad and Badaun. 
June 2, 1857 Mutiny at Saharanpur. 


June 3, 1857 Mutiny at Azamgarh and Sitapur. 


June 4, 1857 Mutiny at Nimach. Disarming of 37% BNI at 
Varanasi. The disarming was mismanaged and in the 
June 5, 1857 


confusion that followed there was a partial mutiny 
June 6, 1857 
7 


by the Ludhiana Sikhs. Mutiny at Kanpur—2" light 
June 1857 


cavalry, 1“, 56"" and 74" BNI rises in revolt. Mutiny 
of 41‘' BNI and 4" Oudh Irregulars near Lucknow. 
June 8, 1857 
June 9, 1857 Mutiny at Sultanpur in Avadh. Mutiny at Fatehpur. 
Widespread mutiny in Avadh. 
June 10, 1857 Mutiny at Gonda in Avadh. Mutiny of 60 BNI at 
Rohtak. 
June 11, 1857 Colonel Neill arrived at Allahabad and gave effect 
to his policy of utmost and indiscriminate vengeance. 
June 12, 1857 Massacre of 130 European fugitives from Fatehgarh 
at Bithur. 


12 BNI at Jhansi occupy the Star Fort at Jhansi. 
At Kanpur, the Europeans take shelter in “Wheeler’s 
Intrenchment”. Today 53™ BNI also joined the 
mutiny at Kanpur Mutiny at Jaunpur. 


Full mutiny at Jhansi where all the infantry and 
cavalry rose in revolt. Some soldiers of 6 BNI 
revolt at Allahabad. Communication of Calcutta with 
Agra was cut. Beginning of the siege of Wheeler’s 
intrenchment at Kanpur. Nana Sahib proclaimed 
Peshwa at Kanpur. 


6" Cavalry, 36 BNI and 61% BNI mutinied at 
Jalandhar. Mutiny of 22°¢ BNI, 6" Oudh Irregular 
Infantry and 15 Irregular Cavalry at Faizabad. 


Massacre of Europeans at Jhansi, Battle of Badli- 
ki-Serai near Delhi. The “rebels” were driven back 
and retired within walls of the city. The ridge, north 
west of Delhi occupied by British forces under 
General Barnard who had succeeded Anson as 
C-in-C. The siege of Delhi begins. 
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June 13, 1857 Partial mutiny of 1%' Irregular Cavalry of the Nizam’s 
Contingent at Aurangabad. 
June 14, 1857 Mutiny of Gwalior Contingent at Morar Cantonment 
near Gwalior. 
June, 15,. tea) Mutiny of Hyderabad contingent suppressed. There 


was no further mutiny among the Hyderabad 
June 18, 1857 Mutiny of 10 BNI at Fatehgarh. 


contingent. 
June 27, 1857 Evacuation of Wheeler’s intrenchment at Kanpur. 
Massacre of Europeans, who were given safe 
passage to Allahabad, at Sati Chaura Ghat, Kanpur. 
Only four Europeans—two officers and two men 
managed to escape. 
June 30, 1857 
July 1, 1857 
India. Bakht Khan, the Bareilly leader arrived Delhi 
with the Bareilly Brigade. 
July 2, 1857 Bakht Khan was declared Commander-in-Chief of 
the king’s army. 
July 4, 1857 Sir Henry Lawrence died of wounds at Lucknow 
Residency. Mutiny of Kotah contingent at Agra. 
July 5, 1857 General Barnard, the C-in-C died of cholera. Battle 
of Sussiah near Agra. 


July 6, 1857 Nana Sahib’s Proclamation issued at Kanpur. 


July 7, 1857 Mutiny of 14 BNI at Jhelum in Punjab. Major 
General Havelock’s column left Allahabad for succour 
of Kanpur/Lucknow. 

July 9, 1857 Mutiny of 46" BNI and 9 Light Cavalry at Sialkot. 

July 12, 1857 The battle of Trimmu Ghat on the Ravi river which 
the Sialkot “mutineers” were trying to cross on their 

July 15, 1857 


Sir Henry Lawrence defeated at Chinhut and retreats 
to Lucknow Residency. The siege of the Residency 
begins. 


Mutinies at Indore, Mhow and Sagar in Central 


way to Delhi. Nicholson caught up with them and 
defeated them. 


Massacre of women and children at Bibighar 
(Kanpur). Havelock won victories at Aong and in 
the Battle of Pandu River. 
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July 16, 1857 Battle of Kanpur. Nana Sahib defeated by Havelock. 
July 17, 1857 British retake Kanpur. Nimach Brigade arrived in 


Delhi thus strengthening King’s forces. 
July 25, 1857 Mutiny of 7", 8 and 40 BNI at Danapur Siege 
of Arrah House begins. 
July 29, 1857 Havelock having crossed the Ganga from Kanpur, 


defeated the Avadh “rebels”, mainly taluqdari troops, 
July 30, 1857 


at Unnao and Bashiratganj. 
July 31, 1857 


Defeat of British forces under Captain Dunbar near 
Arrah. Disarmed 26 BNI fled in panic from Mian 
Mir, near Lahore. 


Men of 26 BNI apprehended while crossing the 
Ravi river. All were brutally massacred by Cooper, 
Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar. Mutiny at 
Kolhapur of 27° Bombay NI —the only instance 
of mutiny in Bombay army. It was suppressed by 
Lieutenant Kerr of South Mahratta Horse from 
Satara. 


August 1, 1857 Arrah House relieved by Major Vincent Eyre. 

August 8, 1857 Nicholson arrived in Delhi ahead of the Punjab 
Moveable Column. 

August 11, 1857 Major Vincent Eyre burnt Kunwar Singh’s palace 
and temple at Jagdishpur. 


August 13, 1857 | Havelock fell back to Kanpur as his forces were 
inadequate for further march for relief of Lucknow. 
The new Commander-in-Chief in India, Sir Colin 
Campbell arrived at Calcutta. 


August 16, 1857 Havelock defeated Nana Sahib’s forces at Bithur. 
Though the sepoys had fought most valiantly. 


Sir Colin Campbell, the permanent Commander-in- 
Chief in succession to Anson took over charge 
today. On the eve of his taking charge, the situation 
for the British was dismal—the rebellion had spread 
all across north and central India. 


August 19, 1857 10 Light Cavalry mutinied at Ferozepur and went 
away to Delhi. 

August 22, 1857 The entire Jodhpur Legion mutinied at Erinpura 
(now Sheoganj). 


August 17, 1857 
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Battle of Najafgarh. Nicholson defeated sepoy forces 
of Nimach Brigade. 


The disarmed 518 BNI at Peshawar rose in open 
revolt when they were searched for hidden arms 
and were taunted and insulted by the Afreedi levies. 


August 25, 1857 


August 28, 1857 


The men of unarmed 51‘t BNI were mercilessly 
hunted down under the orders of Brigadier Cotton. 
All of them were killed in cold blood. 


General James Outram, the Chief Commissioner of 
Avadh designate and Commander of both Danapur 
and Kanpur Divisions arrived Allahabad from Calcutta. 
Insurrection of Dhoond tribes at Murree near 
Rawalpindi. 


August 29, 1857 


September 2, 1857 


September 8, 1857 Babu Kunwar Singh was in the vicinity of Rewah. 
Gurkhas of Jung Bahadur reached Jaunpur to assist 
the British for the relief of Lucknow. Lord Canning 
had agreed to Jung Bahadur’s proposal to help 


British put down the “rebellion”. 

September 9, 1857 John Russell Colvin died at Agra. He was the 

Lieutenant-Governor of the North Western Provinces. 

September 11, 1857 Massive cannonading on the city of Delhi by the 
British. 


September 14, The British assault on Delhi began. Nominal command 
of Delhi Field Force was with Archdale Wilson but 
it was John Nicholson who called the shots. 
Kashmir Gate was the main centre of attack. 
Nicholson was mortally wounded. The assault was 
followed by hand to hand and street by street 
fighting which lasted seven days. 


September 15, Outram joined Havelock and Neill at Kanpur. Outram 
gave command to Havelock so that the latter could 


have the honour of relieving Lucknow garrison. 


The Gond Raja Shankar Shah and his son were 
arrested at Jabalpur on charges of conspiracy against 
the British. Rebellion of Punjabi Muslims (Khurrai and 
Kathia tribes) at Gogaira near Multan in Punjab. 


Shankar Shah, the Gond Raja and his son were 
executed at Jabalpur by being blown from guns. This 
gruesome act provoked 524 BNI who were cantoned 
at Jabalpur and they rose in revolt in the night. 


September 16, 


September 18, 
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September 19, 1857 Havelock and Outram set forth from Kanpur for 
the relief of Lucknow. 


September 20, 1857 After a fierce street to street fighting, Delhi fell to 
British forces and then began one of the worst 
atrocities the city had ever seen. Mass murder, 
plundering and looting followed on an unprecedented 
scale eclipsing even the atrocities of Nadir Shah. 
The King Bahadur Shah, took refuge in the tomb 
of Humayun—one of his ancestors. 


Captain Hodson of Hodson’s Horse arrested the King 
from Humayun’s tomb. 


Hodson shot down in cold blood three Mughal 
princes including Mirza Mughal just outside the Delhi 
Gate of the city. 


September 25, 1857 “The First Relief of Lucknow” by Outram and 
Havelock. 


October 15, 1857 The Gwalior contingent which had mutinied on June 
14 but were held in check by Scindia, joined the 
mainstream “rebels”. At Kotah, Maharao of Kota’s 
troops mutinied and killed the Political Agent, Major 
Burton and his two young sons. 


October 19, 1857 Babu Kunwar Singh of Jagdishpur reached Kalpi on 
the river Yamuna in Bundelkhand. 


October 28, 1857 Sir Colin Campbell departed from Calcutta for the 
| operational areas of north India. 


September 21, 1857 


September 22, 1857 


November 7, 1857 Gwalior contingent and Babu Kunwar Singh with 
40 BNI began their advance upon Kanpur. 


November 8, 1857 Malwa contingent mutinied at Mehidpur. 
November 9, 1857 Campbell crossed into Avadh. 
November 12, 1857 Campbell reached Alambagh. 


November 16, 1857 Campbell attacked Lucknow. Sikanderbagh, a walled 
garden, was taken after a desperate fight in which 
about 2000 sepoys defending the position were 
killed. Shah Najaf was also taken by the British. 


Sir Colin Campbell entered the Residency in Lucknow 


November 17, 1857 see 
in what is known as ‘The Second Relief’. 
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Lucknow Residency evacuated. Campbell prepared 
to leave Lucknow keeping Outram ensconced at 
Alambagh with a large force. Battle of Mandsaur. 
Prince Feroze Shah’s forces defeated by Brigadier 
Stuart of the Bombay Army. 


November 24, 1857 Havelock died of dysentery and was buried at 
Alambagh. 


November 28, 1857 General Windham, who was left in charge of Kanpur 
during Campbell’s absence at Lucknow was decisively 
defeated by the troops of Gwalior contingent led 
by Tatia Tope. 


November 23, 1857 


Men, women and children of Lucknow garrison 
crossed the Ganga into Kanpur. Campbell remained 
busy overseeing their evacuation to Allahabad. Devi 
Singh Guntia, the revolutionary leader of Jabalpur 
today burnt the police station of Shahpur. 


December 6, 1857 Campbell defeated Tatia Tope in what is known as 
the third battle of Kanpur. 


December 7, 1857 General Hope Grant caught up with the “rebel” army 
retreating after the battle of Kanpur and defeated 
them at Sheorajpur Ghat on the Ganga. 


December 14, 1857 Brigadier Stuart reoccupied Indore. The “rebel” leader 
of Jabalpur Devi Singh Guntia captured and executed. 
December 19, 1857 Mainpuri reoccupied by the British. 


January 2, 1858 Battle of Khudaganj. Campbell defeated Rohilkhand 
troops of Bakht Khan. 

January 6, 1858 Major General Sir Hugh Rose, Commander of the 
Central India Field Force began the Central India 
campaign today. 


January 7, 1858 The trial of Bahadur Shah Zafar began in the Red 


Fort today. The farcical trial would last till March 
January 29, 1858 


November 30, 1857 


9. The Chief British prosecutor was Major Harriott, 
Deputy Judge Advocate-General who had also presided 
over the general court martial at Meerut which had 
condemned the eighty five troopers of the 3 Cavalry 
to 10 years of imprisonment with hard labour. 


Sir Hugh Rose captured the impregnable fortress of 
Rahatgarh — the key to the erntrance to Sagar from 
the west. Muhammad Fazal Khan, who was holding 
the fort was hanged. 
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Rose relieved Sagar after a siege of seven months. 


Delhi Revenue Division which was under North 
Western Provinces was today placed under the 
Punjab Government. 


February 12, 1858 Rose captured Garhakotta, a fort of exceptional 
strength. 

March 2, 1858 Campbell began operations for the final capture of 
Lucknow. 


March 9, 1858 The court trying Bahadur Shah, as expected, found 
him guilty. He was sentenced to be transported 
beyond the seas to Rangoon as a felon. Major 
Herriott, who had headed the court left India shortly 
after sentencing Bahadur Shah, died suddenly at 
Southampton on landing from the mail steamer. 
About 30,000 pounds were found in his baggage 
and it was also found that he had left property to 
a nephew to the tune of 1,000,000 pounds! 


March 11, 1858 Jung Bahadur and his Gurkhas met up with 
Campbell outside Lucknow. 

March 14, 1858 Lucknow fell to the British but Avadh was far from 
being subdued. 

March 16, 1858 Nana Sahib reported to be in Shahjahanpur in 
Rohilkhand. 

March 17, 1858 Babu Kunwar Singh at Atraulia twenty five miles 
from Azamgarh. 


March 21, 1858 Rose arrived before Jhansi. 


March 23, 1858 Investment of Jhansi began. 
March 26, 1858 Babu Kunwar Singh occupied the city of Azamgarh. 


March 30, 1858 Kotah captured by Rajputana Field Force under H 
G Roberts. 

April 1, 1858 Rose defeated Tatia Tope in the Battle of Betwa 
River in one of the most crucial engagements of 
the entire rebellion. 


April 3, 1858 Jhansi city captured by Rose. The city mercilessly 
sacked by the British troops. The Rani escaped. 
April 5, 1858 The Rani of Jhansi reached Kunch. 


February 3, 1858 
February 9, 1858 
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Babu Kunwar Singh was defeated by British forces 
under Lord Mark Kerr near Azamgarh. 


Babu Kunwar Singh while crossing the Ganga at 
Shivpur Ghat was hit by artillery fire and his one 
arm was shattered. He cut off his own shattered 
arm and consigned it into the Ganga. 


Babu Kunwar Singh defeated Captain Le Grand at 
Jagdishpur who was driven back to Arrah. Le Grand 


April 21, 1858 
April 23, 1858 
had suffered heavy casualties at the hands of the 
dying Kunwar Singh. 


Babu Kunwar Singh died of his wounds at Jagdishpur. 
The Maulavi (of Faizabad) at Shahjahanpur attacked 
the British forces under Colonel Hale. 


May I1, 1858 General Henry Jones, who had relieved Colonel Hale 
at Shahjahanpur continued to be attacked by the 
May 22, 1858 


Mauiavi of Faizabad. The Maulavi was being 
May 27, 1858 


constantly reinforced by Begum Hazrat Mahal, 
May 30, 1858 


Prince Firoz Shah and even Nana Sahib. 
May 31, 1858 
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April 6, 1858 


The Battle of Kalpi took place today. The situation 
was touch and go when the Camel Corps turned 
the tide in favour of the British. This was a decisive 
victory for them as any failure at this stage would 
have rekindled the fire of rebellion throughout India. 


Rani of Jhansi in tandem with Rao Sahib and Tatia 
Tope decided to move upon Gwalior. It was thought 
that its strong fortress and the popular support 
would make their position invincible. Rose who had 
already demitted command, assumed command once 
again when this startling news reached him. 


The Rani, Rao Sahib, Tatia Tope and the Nawab 
of Banda at Gwalior at the head of 7000 infantry, 


4000 Cavalry and twelve guns. Morar Cantonment 
occupied by them. 


Scindia’s army joined the “rebel” forces. Scindia fled 
to Agra. 
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Gwalior in the hands of the “rebels” who were thus 
reinforced with the stores, arms and ammunition of 


June 1, 1858 
Maharaja Scindia. 
June 15, 1858 Maulavi Ahmadullah Shah killed by the nephew of 
the Raja of Powayan where he had gone with the 
Nawab of Najibabad to seek monetary and material 
help in the fight against the British. 


June 16, 1858 Rose arriving from Kalpi defeated the “rebels” in 
the Battle of Morar. 

June 17, 1858 Battle of Kota-Ki-Sarai. The Rani of Jhansi who was 
dressed as a cavalry soldier was killed by a Hussar 
who had no idea what he had done. 

June 19, 1858 Battle of Gwalior was fought today. Rose defeated 
the “rebels”. 


June 20, 1858 Rose captured Gwalior fort. 


June 21, 1858 The Battle of Jaora-Alipur. Colonel Robert Napier 
defeated the “rebel” army conclusively and captured 
all their guns. End of Rose’s regular campaign. 


June 29, 1858 Rose handed over command to Napier. 


August 3, 1858 Man Singh, Raja of Narwar captured Paori near 
Shivpuri but was shortly driven out by Napier. 


November 1, 1858 Queen’s Victoria’s Proclamation— Announcement of 
the transfer of authority from the Company to the 
| Crown. The Proclamation which was read out in 
the principal cities of India offered unconditional 
pardon to all “rebels” not guilty of “murdering British 
subjects” or harbouring such murderers. 


Lal Madho Singh, the Raja of Amethi and a leading 
Taluqdar of Avadh submitted and surrendered his 
fortress to Campbell (now Lord Clyde). 


November 8,1858 


Another leading Taluqdar, Rana Beni Madho of 
Shankarpur surrendered his fort and moved away 
refusing to accept the liberal terms offered to him 
by Clyde. 
Raja of Gonda, Devi Baksh was defeated by Hope 
Grant and Gonda occupied by the British. 


November 12, 1858 


November 25, 1858 
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Bahadur Shah Zafar with his Queen Zinat Mahal, 
a young son along with some women of jenana 
boarded a steamship. They were not told of their 
destination (Rangoon) until after the steamer had 
departed. 


December 4, 1858 


December 23, 1858 Hope Grant defeated Bala Rao at Tulsipur who then 
retreated towards Nepal with all his forces. 
January 4, 1859 The remaining forces of Bala Rao defeated by Hope 
Grant. Bala Rao was driven into the Nepal terai 
alongwith other principal leaders of the rebellion i.e. 
Nana Sahib, Begum Hazrat Mahal, her son Birjis 
Qadr, Jwala Prasad, Beni Madho and Khan Bahadur 
Khan. With this action, Hope Grant considered the 
“mutiny” finally extinguished in Avadh. Clyde 
concurred with this opinion and ordered Grant to 
keep the frontier with Nepal sealed. 

January 21, 1859 Tatia Tope defeated at Sikar. Break up of Tatia’a 
army. Tatia went off to join Man Singh of Narwar. 

March 9, 1859 The British persuade Man Singh to surrender. 

April 2, 1859 Man Singh surrendered to the British. The British 
made him agree to betray Tatia Tope. 

April 8, 1859 Tatia Tope betrayed and captured and taken to 
Shivpuri when he was put on trial. The trial was 
farcical from the beginning and as expected he was 
ordered to be hanged. 

April 18, 1859 Tatia Tope hanged by the British at Shivpuri. With 
this, the rebellion in Central India was at an end. 

July 8, 1859 Canning declared “A State of Peace” throughout 
India. 

September 24, 1859 Reported death of Nana Sahib at Deokur Valley in 
Nepal. 

December, 1859 Capture of Amar Singh, Babu Kunwar Singh’s 
brother by Gurkhas in the Terai. He was handed 
over to the British and lodged in Gorakhpur jail. 

December 9, 1859 Reported capture of Khan Bahadur Khan, the Bareilly 
leader by the forces of Jung Bahadur in Nepal. 

February 5, 1860 Death of Amar Singh in Gorakhpur hospital jail. 
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March 24, 1860 Khan Bahadur Khan brought to Bareilly and hanged. 


Jwala Prasad, one of Nana Sahib’s advisors and a 


military leader was hanged at Sati Chaura Ghat the 
massacre site. 


Rao Saheb, nephew of Nana Sahib, who was living 


May 3, 1860 
April 9, 1862 

in disguise at Chenani in Jammu was betrayed by 

a fellow Maharashtrian to the British. 


August 20, 1862 Rao Saheb was hanged at Satichaura Ghat. 


November 7, 1862 Bahadur Shah Zafar died in Rangoon (now Yangon) 
in Burma (now Myanmar). 


December 17, 1877 Prince Firoz Shah reportedly died in Mecca in a 
state of penury. His wife was sanctioned a paltry 
sum of Rs 5/- as pension which was later increased 
to Rs 100/- with the condition that the same would 
cease with her death. 
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The Uprising of 1857 may be termed as a 
watershed moment in the history of modern India. 
Dismissed by most British historians as a mere 
‘Sepoy Mutiny’, it was viewed as a mass uprising in 
many parts of the world. British writings that followed 
the events of 1857-58 marginalized it as only a 
chapter in the military history of Britain while Indian 
writers glorified itas a War of Independence. 


The book analyses the events relating to 1857 
that changed the course of Indian history. Through 
extensive references, first hand accounts and other 
historical documents, it endeavors to put the events 
in perspective and presents a sketch of the Uprising 
of 1857 which navigated India to its eventual freedom 
in 1947. 


Gautam Gupta's lifelong interest in various 
aspects of 1857 finds a brilliant manifestation in this 
volume and provides the reader a lot to think about. 
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